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. ..." I gtyaeaad beqoMtth my Lands and Estates to the Chancellor 
Masters, and Scholanrbf the Unlyersity of Oxford for ever, to hare and 
to hold aU and.singolar the said Lands or Estates upon trust, and to the 
intents and purposes hereinafter mentioned; that is to saj, I will and 
appoint that the Yice-Chanoellor of the University of Oxford for the time 
being shall take and receiye all the rents, issues, and profits thereof, and 
(after all taxes, reparations, and necessary deductions made) that he pay' 
all the remainder to the endowment of eight Divinity Lecture Sermons, 
^ to be established for ever hi the said Unlyersity, and to be performed in ■ 
the manner following : 

" I direct and appoint, that, upon the first TuesdiQr in Easter Term, a 
Lecturer be yearly chosen by the Heads of Colleges onlj, and by no 
others, in the loom acyoining to the Printing-House, between the hours 
of ten in the morning and tim in the afternoon, to preach eight Divinity 
Lecture Sermons, the year following, at t(t. Mary's tik Olll(>T^^Mfe<«v^«o< 



VI 



kxthact fbqh cason bamptun's will. 



tho rommoiiccmeDt of the laat month in lifcit Term, and the end ot the 
tlilrd week in Act Term. 

" Alflo I direct and appoiatj that the eight Divinity Loctnra SermoM 
shall be preached upon cither of the following Sul^jocts — to confirm and 
eACablJsh tlie ChriAtiim Faitb, and to coofhto oil hero tics and fichymatlca 
— upon the divine authority of the holy Sciiptmisa — upon the authority 
of the writings of the primitivo Fathers, as to the faith and practlee of 
the primitive Chtueh — upon the Divinity of our Lord and Savlotir Jetua 
Christ — upon the Divinity of the Holy Ghost — upon the Artid^ of the 
Cbrisiiim Faith, aa comprehended in Ihe Apostieft' and Kic^ne Creeds. 
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'' Also t dkect, that thirty copies of the eight Divinity Lecture Sermons 
BhoU be always printed, withhi two months after they lire preached, and 
one copy shall he given to the Chancetior of the University, and one copy 
to tha Head of every College j and one copy to the Mayor of Iho city of 
Oxford* and one t-opy to be put into the Bodleian Library; and the 
expense of printing them shall he paid out of the rercDue of the Land or 
Estatei ^YQn for establishing the DivtuEty Lecture Sermons; and the 
Preacher shall not be paid, nor bo entitled to the reventiOp before they are 
printed, 

" Also I dlnsct and appoint, that no person shidl he qualified to preach 
the Divinity Lecture Sermons, unless he hath token the degrt>o of Magter 
of Arts at least, in one of the two Universities of Oxford or Cambridge; 
and that the same person shall never preach the Divinity Lecture Ser- 
mona twice/* 
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PUBLISHERS^ ADVERTISEMENT 



THE AMERICAN EDITION. 



Thb present work, though it belongs to the same series, 
and has the same general design, with Prof. Mansel's Lec- 
tures on the Limits of Reli^ous Thought, deals with very 
different materials, and employs very different modes of 
reasoning. Instead of abstruse inquiries into the subtle 
conditions and laws of thought, the business of our au- 
thor Is with the concrete facts of history, and the explicit 
records of the past. The two works thus represent the 
opposite poles of scientific inquiry. They are like two 
buttresses, built up of different materials, but of equal 
strength, on opposite sides of the citadel of our Christian 
faith. 

Mr. Rawlinson has been peculiarly happy in the facili- 
ties which he jias enjoyed for combining with his own 
extensive and accurate knowledge of the literary monu- 
ments of antiquity the latest results of the remarkable 
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8 ADVERTISEMENT. 

discoveries of his distinguished brother and other suc- 
cessful explorers in those rich mines of history, more 
precious than of gold, which have so recently been opened 
in the valleys of the Euphrates and the Nile. Some gen- 
eral knowledge of these results, as confirmatory of the 
historical accuracy of the Sacred Scriptures, has already 
been widely diffused; but there was needed a thorough 
and scholarly work upon this particular subject, which, 
by combining a complete survey and a logical method 
with copious specific proofi and illustrations, should stamp 
with a more unquestionable certainty, and estimate with 
a more critical exactness, these reputed confirmations of 
Scripture history. This id the task which Mr. Rawlinson 
has undertaken in these "Bampton Lectures;" and we 
are confident that the verdict of his own iiBountrymen, as 
to the signal ability and success with which he has ac- 
complished it, will be fully indorsed by his American 
readers. 

But it would be unjust to the author to intimate that 
the value of his book is measured only by the skilful and 
exhaustive use which he has made of recent discoveries 
in the Eaft : the pl^ii of his woijt covers a broader field, 
including all the testimonies of ancient literature to the 
facts of G^oiBtianity, and the veracity (X the Inspired 
Volume. But as most of these testimonies of Pagan, 
Jewish, and Christian writers have peooo^ familiarly 
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kno'vi^to those who have studied the Christian eyidences, 
the main interest of these Lectures, for a large class of 
readers, will probably be found in the fresher contribu- 
tion which they bring to this subject, from the recently 
deciphered hierc^yphics of Egypt, and the still more 
recent excavations on the sites of the ancient cities of 
Assyria. 

As this work promises, from its less abstract character, 
to interest a larger proportion of the reading public than 
the excellent volume by Prof. Mansel, there was a still 
stronger reason than in the case of that work for making 
the valuable Notes intelligible to all, by translating such 
portions of tbem as were given in foreign languages in 
the English edition. These Notes were mostly in the 
Greek language^ and the translations have been made by 
the Rsv. A. N. Abnolb, who was for many years a resi- 
dent in Greece. The translator has not had access to all 
the Greek and Latin writers from whom the author has 
quoted in his proo& ; and hence it is not impossible that 
some trif&ig inaccuracies have resulted from the want 
of that light which the connection would have rf^ed upon 
these fragmentary sent^|pes. 'f 

It is a happy omen, that, while so much of the litera- 
ture of our times is marked by a tone of infidelity, and 
especially byHlM^^paragement of the evidences of the 
authent!U3ity'JpjOnq>iration of the Scriptures, there is in ^ 
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10 ADYEBTISEMENT. 

other quarters an increasing readiness to make the c^cest 
^ifts of modem science and learning tributary to the 
word of Gk)d. The eclipse of fidth is no^total. ' And 
it is an additional cause for gratitude to the Gk>d of Prov- 
idence and of Revelation, that, even at^his remote dis- 
tance of tim^ from the date <^^e Sacred Grades, new 
evidences of their credibility and accuracy are continuaDy 
coming to light. How much may yet remain, buried 
under barren mounds, or entombed in pyramids and cata- 
^combs, or hidden in the yet unexplored pages of some 
anciej^literature, it were vain to conjecture; but of^his 
we tiiaj Ve, sure, that if any new forms of evidence should 
hereafter be needed, to meet any new forms of imbdie:^ 
an^ authenticate afresh the word of truth, they will be 
found deposited somewhere, waiting for the fulness of 
time; VLoii Qod will bring them forth in their season, 
from the dark hieroglyphics, or the desert sands, or the 
dusty manuscripts, to confound the adversaries of his 
word, and t6 "magnify it above all his name." 
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PREFACE. 



TfTEBs T^ctuT^s arc ai attempt to meet that latest 
^hwm of modem utibelie^ whicli^ professing a reverence 
for the name and person of Christ,' and a real regard far 
the Scriptirrea m embodiments of what is purest and 
holiest IB reUpons feeling lowers Christ to a mere natnev 
and emptier the Scriptnres of all their force and practical 
efficacyj by denying the historical character of the Bil> 
licftl narrative. German Neology (as it i^ called) has of 
late yearn taken chiefly this line of attacki and has pill^ 
sued it with so much vigor and apparent success^ that^ 
according to the complaints of Oermau orthodox writers, 
"no objective ground or stand-point*' is left>, on which 
the believing Theological science can build with any 
feeling of security.* Kor is the evil in question con- 
fined to Germany. The works regarded as most efibctive 
in destroying the historical faith of Christians abroad, 
have received an English dress, and are, it is to be 
feared, read by numbers of persons very ill prepared by 
hiBtorical studies to withstand their specious reasonings, 
alike in our own country and in America. The tone, 
moreover, of German historical writings croTi-nilly is 
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12 PREFACE. 

tinged with the prevailing unbelief; and the faith of the ■ 
historical student is liable to be undermined, ^Idmost 
without his having his suspicions aroused, by covert as- 

'*-t sumptions of the mythical character of the sacred nar- 
rative, in works professing to deal chiefly, or entirely, 
with profane subjects. The author had long felt titiis to 
be a seriou» and a growing evil. Meanwhile his own 
studies, which have lain for tne last eight or nine ^Kears 
almost exclusively in the field of Ancient History, had 
convinced him more* and more ' of the thorough truthftd- 
ness and faithftd accuracy of the historical Scriptures. 
Circumstances had given him an intimate knowledge 
of thfh whole course of recent cuneiform, and -(to ibme 
extent) of hieroglyphical discovery ; snd he had been 
continually struck with the removal of difficulties, the 
accession of light, and the multipucation of minute points 
of agreement between the sacred and the profane, which 
resulted from the advances made in deciphering the 
Assyrian, Babylonian, Persian, and Egyptian records. 
Pe therefore ventured, at the earliest moment which en- 
gagements of long standing would allow, to submit to 
the Heads of Colleges, electors to the office of Bampton 
^Lecturer under the will of the Founder, the scheme of 
the following D]$^urses. His scheme having at once 

• met with their approval, it only remained for him to use 
his best efforts in the elaboitation of the subject which 
he had chosen. ^ 

Two modijh of meeting the attacks of the Mythical 
School presented themselves. He might make it his 
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main object to examine the arguments of their principal 
writers seriatim^ and to demonstrate from authentic v 
records their weakness, perverseness, and falsity. Or 
touching only slightly on this purely controversial ground, 
be might endeavor to exhibit clearly and forcibly the 
argument from the positive agreement between Scripture 
and profane history, which they ignored altogether. The 
lat||r mode of treatment appeared to him at once the 
more convincing to young minds, and the more suitable 
for a set of Lectures. For these reasons he adopted it. 
At the same time he has occasionally, both in the Text 
and in the Notes, addressed himself to the more im- 
^^ portantllf tl|B reasdaiiigs by which the school of ftlrauss 
and^Df WeMi sdbk to overthrow the historical authority 
of the Sacred documents. 

The Notes have run to a somewhat unusual length. 
The author thought it important to exhibit (where possi- 
ble) the authorities for his statements in full; and to 
collect into a single volume the chief testimonies to the 
historical truth and accuracy of the Scripture records. 
If in referring to the cuneiform writings he has on many 
occasions stated their substance, rather than cited their 
exact words, it is because so few of them have as yet 
been translated by competent scholais, and because in 
most cases his own knowledge is limited to an acquaint- 
ance with the substance, derned from frequent conversa- 
tions with his gifted brother. ** It is to be hoped that no 
long time will elapse before some one of tBai^four savans^ 
who have proved their capacity to render the ancient 
# 2 
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Assyrian,^ will present the world with a complete trans- 
lation of all the historical inscriptions hitherto recovered. 
The author cannot conclude without expressing his ac- 
knowledgments to Dr. Bandinel, Chief Librarian of the 
Bodleian, for kind exertions in procuring at his instance 
various foreign works ; and to Dr. Pusey, Professor Stan- *^ 
ley, and Mr. Mansel for some valuable information on 
several points connected with the Lectures. He is boand 
also to record his obligations t$ various living or recent 
writers, whose works have made his task easier, as Pro- 
fessors Keil, Havemick, and Olshausen in Germany, and A,. 
in England Dr. Lardner, Dr. Burton, and Dean Alford. 
Finally, he is glad once more to aiiow his deep obliga- 
tiouB to the learning and genius of Ufs brothi|||uid to 
the kind and liberal communicati»n on his part of ftdl 
information upon every point where there seemed to 
be any contact between the sacred history and the cunei- 
form records. The novelty of the Lectures will, he feels, 
consist chiefly, if not solely, in the exhibition of these 
points of contact and agreement ; and the circumstance 
of his having this novelty to offer was his chief induce- 
^ ment to attempt a work on the subject. It is his earnest 
prayer that, by the Jblessing of God, his labors may tend 
to check the spread of unbelief, and to produce among 
Scripture students a more lively appreciation of the 
reality of those facts which ^e put before us in the Bible. 
OxFOKD, November 2, 1859. 

1 See the /iuer^tum <tf Tigfatk-PilMer /., long qf Jis$yria, B. C. 1160, M tnuMlfttsd 
by Sir Uvtktj RawUnson, Fox Talbot, Esq., Dr. HiiKQkly and Dr. Qppvt ; pnblidiM t^ 
the fiajtX AfiAtio Society, London, Pirlnr, 1867. 
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LECTURE VI. 

Plan of the three remaining Lectures — proposal to regard the period 
covered by the New Testament ^story as a whole, and to consider 
the evidence under three heads — 1. The internal Evidence ; 2. Tim 
Evidence of Adversaries ; and, 3. The Evidence of the early Christiaa 
converts. 
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LECTURE I. 

LET ALL THB IfATIOlTS BE OATHEKED TOOBTHER, AND LET TTTE PEOPLE 
BE A88E1CBLED : WHO AMONO THEM CAN DECLARE THIS, AND SHOW US 
FOBMBB THINGS? LET THEM BRING FORTH THEIR WITNESSES, THAT 
THEY MAT BE JUSTIFIED : 0& LET THEM HEAR, AKD SAT, IT IS TRUTH. 
— ISAIAH ZLIU. 9. 

CHBiSTiAinTT — including therein the dispensation of 
the Old Testament, which was its first stage — is in noth- 
ing more distinguished from the other religions of the 
world than in its objective or historical character. The 
religions of Greece and Rome, of Egypt, India, Persia, and 
the East generally, were speculative systems, which did not 
even seriously postulate an historical basis. If tlicy seemed 
to do so to some extent, if for instance the mythological 
ideas of the Greeks be represented under the form of a 
mythological period, which moreover blends gradually and 
almost imperceptibly with the historical, still in the minds 
of the Greeks themselves the periods were separate and 
distinct, not merely in time, but in character ; and the ob- 
jective reality of the scenes and events described as be- 
longing to each was not conceived of as paralkl, ot ^\^w 

3 V?.^^ 
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similar, in the two cases. (^> The modem distinction be- 
tween the legend and the myth, properly so called, (3> was 
felt, if not formally recognized, by the Greek mind ; and 
the basis of fact, which is of the essence of the former, 
was regarded as absent from the latter, which thus ceased 
altogether to be history. Mahometanism again, and the 
other religious systems which have started with an indi- 
vidual, and which so far bear a nearer resemblance to the 
religions of Moses and of Clirist, than those that have 
grown up and been developed gradually out of the feeling 
and imagination of a people, are very slightly, if at all, 
connected with any body of important facts, the due attes- 
tation of which and tlieir accordance with other known 
facts might be made the subject of critical examination. 
We may concede the tnith of the whole story of Mahomet, 
as it was related by his early followei-s, and this concession 
in no sort carries with it even the probable tnith of the 
religion. (3) But it is otherwise with the religion of the 
Bible. There, whether wo look to the Old or the New 
Testament, to the Jewish dispensation or to the Christian, 
we find a scheme of doctrine which is bound up with facts ; 
which depends absolutely upon them ; which is null and 
void without them ; and which may be regarded as for all 
practical purposes established if they are shown to deserve 
acceptance. 

It is this peculiar feature of Christianity — a feature 
often noticed by its apologists C'*) — which brings it into 
such a close relation to historical studies and investigations. 
As a religion of fact, and not merely of opinion, — as one 
whose chief scene is this world, and whose main doctrines 
are events exhibited openly before the eyes of men — as 
one moreover which, instead of affecting a dogmatic form, 
adopts from first to last, with very rare ex;cef)tions!, the his- 
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torical shape, it comes necessarily within the sphere of the 
historical inquirer, and challenges him to investigate it ac- 
cording to what he regards as the principles of his science. 
Moreover, as Christianity is in point of fact connected in- 
timately with certain records, and as those records extend 
over a period of several thousands of years, and " profess 
to contain a kind of abridgment of the history of the 
world," (5) its points of contact with profane history are 
(practically speaking) infinite ; and it becomes impossible 
for the historical inquirer to avoid the question, in what 
light he is to view the documents which, if authentic, must 
exercise so important an influence over his studies and con- 
clusions. 

Christianity then cannot complain if, from time to time, 
as historical science advances, the question is raised afresh 
concerning the real character of those events which form 
its basis, and the real value of those documents on which 
it relies. As an historical religion, it invites this species of 
inquiry, and is glad that it should be made and repeated. 
It only complains in one of two cases — when either prin- 
ciples unsound and wrong in themselves, having been as- 
sumed as proper criteria of historic truth, are applied to it 
for the purpose of disparagement ; or when, right princi- 
ples being assumed, the application of them, of which it is 
the object, is unfair and illegitimate. 

It is the latter of these two errors which seems to me to 
be the chief danger of the present day. Time was — and 
that not very long ago — when all the relations of ancient 
authors concerning the old world were received with a 
ready belief; and an unreasoning and uncritical faith ac- 
cepted with equal satisfaction the narrative of the cam- 
pdgns of CsBsar and of the doings of Romulus, the account 
of Alexander's marches and of the conquests of Semlramis, 
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We can moiijt of us remember when in this oonntry the 
whole story of Regal Rome, and even the legend of the 
Trojan settlement in Latimn, were seriously placed before 
boys as history, and discoursed of as unhesitatingly, and in 
as dogmatic a tone, as the tale of the Catiline conspiracy, 
or the conquest of Britain. "All ancient authors were '* at 
this time, as has been justly observed, "put upon the same 
footing, and regarded as equally credible ; " while " all parts 
of an author's work were supposed to rest on the same 
basis.'' (^> A blind and indiscriminate faith of a low kind 
— acquiescence rather than actual belief — embraced equally 
and impartially the whole range of ancient story, setting 
aside perhaps those prodigies which easily detached them- 
selves from the narrative, and were understood to be em- 
bellishments on a par with mere graces of composition. 

But all this is now changed. The last century has seen 
the birth and growth of a new science — the science of 
Historical Criticism. Beginning in France with the labors 
of Pouilly and Beaufort, (^^ it advanced with rapid strides 
in Germany under the guidance of Niebuhr, (®J Otfried 
MiJller, (^) and Bockh, (^®> and finally, has been introduced 
and naturalized among ourselves by means of the writings 
of our best living historians. C^*) 

Its results in its own proper and primary field are of the 
most extensive and remarkable character. The whole 
world of profane history has been revolutionized. By a 
searching and critical investigation of the mass of mate- 
rials on which that history rested, and by the application to 
it of Canons embodying the judgments of a sound discre- 
tion upon the value of different sorts of e^ddence, the views 
of the ancient world formerly entertained have been in ten 
thousand points either modified or reversed — a new anti- 
quity has been raised up out of the old — while much that 
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was unreal in the picture of past times which men had 
fonned to themselves has disappeared, consigned to that 
** Limbo large and broad " into which " all things transitory 
and vain" are finally received, a fresh revelation has in 
many cases taken the place of the old view, which has dis- 
solved before the wand of the critic ; and a firm and strong 
&bric has arisen out of the shattered debris of the fallen 
systems. Thus the results obtained have been both posi- 
tive and negative ; but, it must be confessed, with a pre- 
ponderance of the latter over the former. The scepticism 
in which the science originated has clung to it from first to 
last, and in recent times we have seen not only a greater 
leaning to the destnictive than to the constructive side, 
but a tendency to push doubt and incredulity beyond due 
limits, to call in question without cause, and to distrust 
what is suflSciently established. This tendency has not, 
however, been allowed to pass unrebuked ; (*2) and viewing 
the science as developed, not in the writings of this or that 
individual, but in the general conclusions in which it has 
issued, we may regard it as having done, and as still pre- 
pared to do, good service in the cause of truth. 

It was not to be expected — nor was it, I think, to be 
wished — that the records of past times contained in the 
Old and New Testament should escai)e the searching 
ordeal to which all other historical documents had been 
subjected, or remain long, on account of their sacred char- 
acter, unscrutinized by the inquirer. Reverence may possi- 
bly gain, but Faith, I believe, — real and true Faith — 
greatly loses by the establishment of a wall of partition be- 
tween the sacred and the profane, and the subtraction of 
the former from the domain of scientific inquiry. As truth 
of one kind cannot possibly be contradictory to truth of 
another, Christianity has nothing to fear ftom %dKc^^ 

8* 
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investigatioiiB ; and any attempt to isolate its facts an<l 
presence them from the scrutiny which profane history re- 
ceives must, if successful, dimhiish the fulness of our assent 
to them — the depth and reality of our belief in their 
actual occurrence. It is by the connection of sacred with 
profane liistory that the facts of the fonuer are most vividly 
apprehended, and most distinctly felt to be real ; to sever 
between the two is to make the sacred narrative grow dim 
and shadowy, and to encourage the notion that its details 
are not facts in the common and every-day sense of the 
word. 

When therefore, upon the general acceptance of the 
j)rincii)les laid down with respect to profane history by 
Otfi-iod Mullei* and Niebuhr, theological critics in Germany 
])roceeded, as tlioy said, to apply the new canons of histori- 
cal criticism to the Gospels and to the historical books of 
the Old Testament, there was no cause for suiprise, nor 
any gi'ound for extreme tippreliension. There is of course 
always danger when science alone, disjoined from religious 
feeling, undertakes, with its purblind sight and limited 
means of knowing, to examine, weigh, and decide matters 
of the liighest import. But there did not ai)i)ear to be in 
this instance any reason for special alann. The great 
Master-s))int, he to whom the new science owed, if not its 
existence, yet at any rate its advancement and tlie estima- 
tion in which it was generally held — had distinctly ac- 
cepted the mass of the Scripture history as autlientic, and 
was a sincere and earnest believer. ("^ It was hoped that 
the inquiry would be made in his spirit^ and by means of 
a cautious ajiplication of his principles. But the fact has 
unfortunately been otherwise. The aj)i)licati<m of the 
science of histoncal criticism to the narrative of Scripture 
has been made in Gennany by two schools — one certainly 
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j&r less extravagant than the other — but both wanting in 
sound critical judgment, as well as in a due reverence for 
the Written Word. It will be necessary, in order to make 
the scope of these Lectures clearly intelligible, to give an 
account at some length of the conclusions and reasonings 
of both classes of critics. 

The portion of the Scripture history which was firat 
subjected to the application of the new principles was the 
historical part of the Old Testament. It was soon de- 
clared that a striking parallelism existed between this his- 
tory and the early records of most heathen nations. (*^> 
The miracles in the narrative were compared with the 
prodigies and divine appearances related by Herodotus and 
Livy. (^^^ The chronology was said to bear marks, like that 
of Rome and Babylon, of artificial arrangement ; the re- 
currence of similar numbers, and especially of round num- 
bers, particularly indicating its unhistorical character. (^^) 
The names of kings, it was observed, were frequently so 
apposite, that the monarchs supposed to have borne them 
must be regarded as fictitious personages, C^^^ like Theseus 
and Numa. Portions of the sacred narrative were early 
declared to present every appearance of being simply 
myths ; C^®> and by degrees it was sought to attach to tlie 
whole history, from first to last, a legendary and unreal 
character. All objections taken by rationalists or infidels 
to particular relations in the sacred books being allowed as 
valid, it was considered a suflicient account of such rela- 
tions to say, that the main source of the entire narrative 
was oral tradition — that it first took a written shape many 
hundreds of years after the supposed date of the circum- 
stances narrated, the authors being poets nither than his- 
torians, and bent rather on glorifying their native country 
thsoi on giving a true relation of £act& — and that in places 
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they had not even confined themselves to the exaggeration 
and embellishment of actual occurrences, but had allowed 
imagination to step in and fill up blanks in their annals. (^^^ 
By some, attempts were made to disentangle the small ele- 
ment of fact which lay involved in so much romance and 
poetry from the mass in which it was embedded ; C«>) but 
the more logical minds rejected this as a vain and useless 
labor, maintaining that no separation which was other 
than arbitrary could be effected; .and that the events 
themselves, together with the dress in which they ap- 
peared, " constituted a whole belonging to the province of 
poetry and mythus." ^^ It was argued that by this treat- 
ment the sacredness and divinity, and even the substantial 
truth of the Scriptures, was left unassailed ; (®) the literal 
meaning only being discarded, and an allegorical one sub- 
stituted in its place. Lastly, the name of Origen was pro- 
duced from the primitive and best ages of Christianity to 
sanction this system of interpretation, and save it from the 
fetal stigma of entire and absolute novelty. C^s) 

When the historical character of the Old Testament^ as- 
sailed on all sides by clever and eloquent pens, and weakly 
defended by here and there a single hesitating apolo- 
gist, seemed to those who had conducted the warfare irre- 
trievably demolished and destroyed, (^) the New Testament 
became, after a pause, the object of attack to the same 
school of writers. It was felt, no doubt, to be a bold thing 
to characterize as a collection of myths the writings of an 
age of general enlightenment C^^ — nay, even of incredulity 
and scepticism ; and perhaps a lingering regard for what 
so many souls held precious, (*>) stayed the hands of those 
who nevertheless saw plainly, that the New Testament was 
open to the same method of attack as the Old, and that an 
inexorable logic required that both should be received or 
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neither. A pause therefore ensued, but a pause of no long 
duration. First, particular portions of the New Testament 
narrative, as the account of our Lord's infancy, C27) and of 
the Temptation, C^s) were declared to possess equal tokens 
of a mythic origin with those which had been previously 
regarded as fetal to the historical character of Old Testa- 
ment stories, and were consequently singled out for rejec- 
tion. Then, little by little, the same system of explanation 
was adopted with respect to more and more of the narra- 
tive ;C*» till at last, in the hands of Strauss, the whole 
came to be resolved into pure myth and legend, and the 
historical Christ being annihilated, the world was told to 
console itself with a " God-man, eternally incarnate, not an 
individual, but an idea ; " W which, on examination, turns 
out to be no God at all, but mere man — man perfected by 
nineteenth-century enlightenment — dominant over nature 
by the railroad and the telegraph, and over himself by the 
negation of the merely natural and sensual life, and the 
substitution for it of the intellectual, or (in the nomencla- 
ture of the school) the sf )iritual. 

" In an individual," says Strauss, " the properties which 
the Church ascribes to Christ contradict themselves ; in the 
idea of the race they perfectly agree. S-umanity is the 
union of the two natures — God become man, the infinite 
manifesting itself in the finite, and the finite spirit remem- 
bering its infinitude ; it is the child of the visible Mother 
and the invisible Father, Nature and Spirit; it is the 
worker of miracles, in so far as in the course of human 
history the spirit more and more completely subjugates 
nature, both within and around man, until it lies before 
him as the inert matter on which he exercises his active 
power; it is the sinless existence, for the course of its 
development id a blameless one ; pollution cleaves to the 
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individual only, and does not touch the race or its history. 
It is Humanity that dies, rises, and ascends to Heaven ; for 
, from the negation of its phenomenal life there ever pro- 
ceeds a higher spiritual life ; from the suppression of its 
mortality as a personal, national, and terrestrial spirit, 
arises its union with the infinite spirit of the heavens. -By 
faith in this Christy especially in his death and resurrec- 
tion, man is justified before God ; that is, by the kindling 
within him of the idea of Humanity, the individual man 
partakes of the divinely human life of the species.^ C^^) 

Such are the lengths to which speculation, professedly 
grounding itself on the established principles of historical 
criticism, has proceeded in our day ; and such the conclu- 
sions recommended to our acceptance by a philosophy 
which calls itself preeminently spiritual. How such a phi- 
losophy differs from Atheism, except in the use of a 
religious terminology, which it empties of all religious 
meaning, I confess myself unable to perceive. The final 
Issue of the whole seems to be simply that position which 
Aristotle scouted as the merest folly, that "man is the 
highest and most divine thing in the universe," W ^nd that 
God consequently is but a name for humanity when per- 
fected. 

More dangerous to faith, because less violent in its 
methods, and less sweeping in the conclusions to which it 
comes, is the moderate rationalism of another school, a 
school which can with some show of reason claim to shelter 
itself under the great name and authority of Niebuhr. Not- 
withstanding the personal faith of Nicbuhr, which cannot 
be doubted, and the strong expressions of which he made 
use against the advocates of the mythical theory, (^3) he 
was himself upon occasions betrayed into remarks wliich 
involved to a great extent their, principles, and opened a 
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door to the thorough-going scepticism from which he indi- 
yidually shrank with horror. For instance, in one place 
Niebuhr says, with respect to the Book of Esther, " I am 
convinced that this book is not to be regarded as his- 
torical, and I have not the least hesitation in here stating 
it publicly. Many entertain the same opinion. Even the 
early Others have tormented themselves with it ; and St. 
Jerome, as he himself clearly indicates, was in the greatest 
perplexity through his desire to regard it as an historical 
document. At present no one looks upon the Book of 
Judith as historical, and neither Origen nor St. Jerome did 
so; the same is the case with Esther ; it is nothing more 
than a poem on the occurrences." (^) The great historical 
critic here (so far as appears, on mere subjective grounds, 
because the details of the narrative did not appear to him 
probable) surrendered to the mythical interpreters a book 
of Scripture — admitted that to be " a poem and nothing 
more^ which, on the face of it, bore the appearance of 
a plain matter-of-fact history — put a work which the 
Church has always regarded as canonical and authoritative 
on a par with one which was early pronounced apocr}7)hal, 
— not, certainly, moved to do so by any defect in the 
external evidence, C^) though a vague reference is made to 
" early fathers ; " but on account of internal difficulties, 
either in the story itself or in the manner of its narration. 
I cannot see that it is possible to distinguish the princi- 
ple of this surrender from that asserted by the mythical 
school; or that the principle once admitted, any ground 
can be shown for limiting its application to a single 
book of Scripture, or indeed to any definite number of 
such books. Let it be once allowed that we may declare 
any part of Scripture which seems to us improbable, 
or which does not approve itself to our notions of what 
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revelation should be, "a poem and nothing more," and 
what security is there against the extremest conclusions 
of the mythologbts? One book will naturally be sur- 
rendered after another, C*'^) and the final result will not 
be distinguishable from that at which the school of De 
Wette and Strauss professedly aims — the destruction of 
all trust in the historical veracity of the Scripture nar- 
rative. 

The partial scepticism of Niebuhr has always had follow- 
ers in Germany — men who are believers, but who admit 
the principles of unbelief — who rationalize, but who think 
to say to the tide of rationalism, ^ Thus far shalt thou go, 
and no farther.'' I shall not detain my hearers with a long 
array of instances in this place. Suffice it to adduce the 
teaching of a single living writer, whoso influence is very 
considerable both in Germany and in our own country. 
On the ground that Egypt has a continuous history, com- 
mencing more than six thousand years before the Christian 
era, we are required to reject the literal interpretation of 
the sixth, seventh, and eighth chapters of Genesis, and to 
believe that the Flood was no more than a great catas- 
trophe in Western Asia, which swept away the inhabitants 
of that region, but left Egypt and the greater part of the 
world untouched. Ham, we are told, is not a person, but 
the symbolical representative of Egypt; and he is the 
elder brother, because Egyptian Hamitism is older than 
Asiatic Semitism. The expression that Canaan is the son 
of Ham "must be interpreted geographically;" it means, 
that the Canaanitic tribes which inhabited historical 
Canaan came from Egypt, where they had previously had 
their abode. Nimrod is said to have been begotten by 
Cush; but he was no more a Cushite by blood than 
Canaan was an Egyptian ; he is called a Cushite, because 
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the people represented by him came from the part of 
Africa called Cush or Ethiopia (which they had held as 
conquerors) back into Asia, and there established an 
empire. (^ Again, "the family tree of Abrajiam is an 
historical representation of the great and lengthened 
migrations of the primitive Asiatic race of man, from the 
mountains of Armenia and Chaldada^ through Mesopota- 
mia, to the north-oast frontier of Egypt, as far as Amalek 
and Edom. It DepresentB the connection between nations 
and their tribes, not personal connection between father and 
sonj and records consequently epochs, not real human 
pedigreesT* ^^ The early Scriptures are devoid altogether 
of an historical chronology. When the sojourn of the 
children of Israel in Egypt is said to have been four hun- 
dred and thirty years, of which one hal^ or two hundred 
and fifteen years, was from Abraham's going down into 
Egypt to Jacob's, the other from Jacob's going down to 
the Exodus, the number must be regarded as "conven- 
tional and unhistorical;'' (^) as "connected with the 
legendary genealogies of particular families ;"(**) as formed, 
in fact, artificially by a doubling of the first period ; which 
itself only "represents the traditionary accounts of the 
primitive times of Canaan, as embodied in a genealogy 
of the three patriarchs," (^^^ and "cannot possibly be worthy 
of more confidence than the traditions with regard to 
the second period," which are valueless. (^) Of course 
the eaiiier lists of names and calculations of years are 
looked upon with stiU less favor. "The Jewish tradition, 
in proportion as its antiquity is thrown back, bears on 
its face less of a chronological character," so that " no 
light is to be gleaned from it" for general purposes. C^^) 
Even in the comparatively recent times of David and Sol- 
omon, there is no coherent or reliable c\vtoxvo\og^ \ >jK\a 
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round number forty being still met with, which is tsiken to 
be an indubitable sign of arbitrary and artificial arrange- 
ment. W 

Such are some of the results which have, in fact, fol- 
lowed from the examination by historical crities, possessed 
of more or less critical acumen, of those sacred records, 
which are allowed on all hands to be entitled to de^ 
respect, and which we in this place believe to be, not 
indeed free from such small errors as the carelessness or 
ignonmce of transcribers may have produced, but substan- 
tially ^the Word of Gk>d.'' I propose at the presesjat time, 
in opposition to the views which I have sketched, to 
examine the Sacred Narrative on the positive side. Leav- 
ing untouched the question of the inspiration of Scripturo, 
and its consequent title to outweigh all conflicting testi- 
mony whatever, I propose briefly to review the historical 
e\'idencc for the orthodox b^e£ My object will be to 
meet the reasoning of the historical sceptics on their own 
ground. I do not, indeed, undertake to consider and 
answer their minute and multitudinous ca\'ils, which would 
be an endless task, and which is moreover unnecessary, 
as to a great extent the cavillers meet and answer one 
another ;C^) but I hope to show, without assuming the 
inspiration of the Bible, that for the great flicts of revealed 
religion, the miraculous history of the Jews, and the birth, 
life, death, resurrecticm, and ascension of Christ, as well as 
for his my*acleB and those of his apostles, the historical 
evidence which we possess is of an avthentio and satisfac- 
tory character. I shall review this evidence in the light 
and by the laws of the modem historical critioism, so far 
as they seem to be established. Those laws appear to me 
to be sound; and their natural and real bearing is to 
increase instead of diminishing the weight of the Christian 
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evidences. It is not from a le^timate and proper applica- 
tion of them that faith has suffered, but partly from their 
neglect or misapplication, partly from the intrusion among 
them of a single unproved and irrational opinion. 

I am not aware that the laws in question have ever been 
distinctly laid down in a compendious, or even in an 
abstract form. They are assumed throughout the writings 
of our best historians, but they are involved in their 
criticisms rather than directly posited as their principles. 
I believe, however, that I shall not misrepresent them 
if I say, that, viewed on their positive nde, they consist 
chiefly of the four following Canons : — 

1. When the record which we possess of an event is the 
writing of a contemporary, supposing that he is a credible 
witness, and had means of observing the fact to which he 
testifies, the &ct is to be accepted, as possessing the first or 
highest degree of historical credibility. Such evidence is 
on a par with that of witnesses in a court of justice, with 
the drawback, on the one hand, that the man who gives it 
is not sworn to speak the truth, and with the advantage, on 
the other, that he is less likely than the legal witness, to 
have a personal interest in the matter concerning which he 
testifies. W 

2. When the event recorded is one which the writer 
may be reasonably supposed to have obtained directly 
from those who witnessed it, we should accept it as proba- 
bly true, unless it be in itself very improbable. Such 
evidence possesses the second degree of historical credi- 
bility. C^ 

3. When the event recorded is removed considerably 
fix)m the age of the recorder of it, and there is no reason to 
believe that he obtained it from a contemporary writing, 
but the probable flooroe of his information was oral trai- 
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dition ; still, if tlxe event be one of great importance, and 
of public notoriety, if it affected the national life, or pros- 
perity, — especially if it be of a nature to have been at 
once commeiftorated by the establishment of any rite or 
practice, — then it has a claim to belief as probably true, at 
least in its general outline. W This, however, is the third, 
and a comparatively low, degree of historical credibility. 

4. When the traditions of one race, which, if unsup- 
ported, would have had but small claim to attention, 
and none to belief are corroborated by the traditions of 
anotlier, especially if a distant or hostile race, the event 
which has this double testimony obtains thereby a high 
amoimt of probability, and, if not very unlikely in itself 
thoroughly deserves acceptance. (^^) Tlie degree of his- 
torical credibility in this case is not exactly commensurable 
with that in the others, since a new and distinct ground of 
likelihood comes into play. It may be as strong as the 
highest^ and it may be almost as weak as the lowest, 
though this is not often the case in fact. In a genond 
way we may say that the weight of this kind of evidence 
exceeds that which has been called the third degree 
of historical probability, and nearly approaches to the 
second. 

To these Canons may be added certain corollaries, or 
dependent truths, — with respect to the relative value of 
the materials from which history is ordinarily composed, — 
important to be borne in mind in all inquiries like that 
on which we are entering. Historical materials may be 
divided into direct and indirect, — direct, or snoh as pro- 
ceed from the agents in the occurrences ; indirect, or such 
as are the embodiment of inquiries and researches made by 
])er8ons not themselves engaged in the transactions. The 
former are allowed, on all hands, to be of primary imposr- 
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tnnee. There is indeed a drawback upon their value, 
arising out of the tendency of human vanity to exalt self 
at the expense of truth ; but where the moral character of 
the writer is a security against wilful misrepresentation, or 
where the publicity of the events themselves would make 
misrepresentation folly, the very highest degree of credit is 
to be given to direct records. These may be either public 
inscribed monuments, such as have frequently been set up 
by governments and kings ; state papers, such as we hear 
of in the books of Ezra and Esther ;(^) letters, or books. 
Again, books of this class will be cither commentaries, (or 
particolar histories of events in which the authoi-s have 
taken part;) autobiographies, or accoimts which [lersons 
have given of their own lives up to a certain point; or 
memoirs ; i. e., accounts which persons have given of those 
with whom they have had some acquaintance. These are 
the best and most authentio sources of histor}*^; and we 
must either be content with them, or regard the past as 
absolutely shrouded from our knowledge by a veil which is 
impenetrable. Indirect records — the compilations of dili- 
gent inquirers concerning times or scenes in which they 
have themselves had no part — arc to be placed on a much 
lower footing ; they must be judged by their internal char- 
acter, by their accord with what is otherwise known of the 
times or scenes in question, and by the apparent veracity 
and competency of their composers. They often have a 
high value ; but this value cannot be assumed previously to 
investigation, depending as it does almost entirely on the 
critical judgment of their authors, on the materials to 
which they had access, and on the use that they actually 
made of them. 

The force of cumulative evidence has often been 
noticed. No account of the grounds of historic betief 

4* 
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would be complete, even in outline, which failed to notice 
its applicability to this field of investigation, and its great 
weight and importance in all cases where it has any place. 
^Probable proofs," says Bishop Butler, ^by being added, not 
only increase the evidence, but tnukiply it." (^) When two 
independent writers witness to the same event, the proba- 
bility of that event is increased, not in an arithmetical but 
in a geometrical ratio^ not by mere addition, but by mul- 
tiplication. C^) "By the mouth of two or three witnesses,** 
the word to which such witness is borne is ^established.^ ^ 
And the agreement is the more valuable if it be — so to 
speak — incidental and casual; if the two writers an con- 
temporary, and their writings not known to one another; 
if one only alludies to what the other narrates; if one 
appears to have been an aetor, and the other merely a 
looker-on ; if one gives evaits, and the other the feelings 
which naturally arise out of them : in these cases the con- 
viction which springs up in every candid and unprejudiced 
mind is absolute ; the element of doubt which hangs about 
all matters of mere belief being reduced to such infinitesi- 
mal proportions as to be inappreciable, and so, practically 
speaking, to disappear altogether. 

To the four Canons which have been already enumer- 
ated as the criteria of historic truth, modem Rationalism 
would add a fifth, an a priori opinion of its own^-the 
admission of which would put a stop at once to any such 
inquiry as that upon which we are now entering* "No 
just perception of the true nature of history is possible," we 
are told, "without a perception of the inviolability of the 
chain of finite causes, and of the impOBsibUity of mira- 
cle8,'^(^ And the mythical interpreters insist, that one 
of the essential marks of a mythical narrative, whereby it 

> Dent. 3dx. 1^ 
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may be clearly distingalriied from one which is historical, 
is, its ^presenting an account of events wliich are either 
absolutely or relatively beyond the reach of (ordinary) 
experience, such as occurrences connected with the spir- 
itual world, or its dealing in the supematuraL" (^) Now, 
if miracles cannot take place, an inquiry into the historical 
evidences of Revealed Religion is vain; for Revelation is 
itself miraculous, and therefore, by the hypothesis, impossi- 
ble. But what are the grounds upon which so stupendous 
an assertion is made, as that God cannot, if He so please, 
suspend the working of those laws by which He commonly 
acts iqK>n matter, and act on special occasions differently? 
Shall we say that He cannot, because of His own immuta- 
bility — because He is a being ^with whom is no variable- 
ness, Aeither shadow of turning 7^^^ But, if we apply the 
notion of a Law to God at all, it is plain that miraculous 
interpositions on fitting occasions may be as much a 
regular, fixed, and established rule of His government, as 
the working ordinarily by what are called natural laws. Or 
shall we say that all experience and analogy is against mira- 
cles? But this is either to judge, from our own narrow 
and limited experience, of the whole course of nature, and 
so to generalize upon most we^ and insufficient grounds ; 
or else, if in the phrase ^all experience'' we include the 
experience of others, it is to draw a conclusion directly 
in the teeth of our data; for many persons well worthy of 
belief have declared that they have witnessed and wrought 
miracles* Moreover, were it true that all known experi- 
ence was against miracles, this would not even prove that 
they had not happened — much less that they are impos^ 
sible. If they are impossible, it must be either from some- 
thing in the nature of things, or firom Mometidag in the 

> James L 17. 
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nature of God. That the immutability of Ood does not 
stand in the way of miracles has been already shown ; and I 
know of no other attribute of the Divine Nature which can 
be even supposed to create a difficulty. To most minds it 
will, if I do not greatly nujEttake, rather appear, that the 
Divine Omnipotence includes in it the power of working 
miracles. And if God created the world, He certainly 
once worked a miracle of the most surpassing greatness. 
Is there then any thing in the nature of things to make 
miracles impossible ? Not unless things have an independ- 
ent existence, and work by their own power. If they are 
in themselves nought, if God called th^m out of nothing, 
and but for His sustaining power they would momentarily 
fall back into nothing; if it is not they that work, but He 
who works in them and through them; if growth, and 
change, and motion, and assimilation, and decay, are His 
dealings with matter, as sanctification, and enlightenment^, 
and inward comfort, and the gift of the clear vision of 
Him, are His dealings with ourselves; if the Great and 
First Cause never deserts even for a moment the second 
Causes, but He who "upholdeth all things by the word of 
His power," ^ and is "above all and through all,"* is also (as 
Hooker says) "the Worker of all in all^C^) — then cer- - 
tainly things in themselves cannot oppose any impediment 
to miracles, or do aught but obsequiously follow the Divine 
fiat, be it what it may. The whole difficulty with regard 
to miracles has its roots in a materialistic Atheism, whioh 
believes things to have a force in and of themselves; 
which regards them as self-sustaining, if not even as self- 
caused ; which deems them to possess mysterious powers of 
their own uncontrollable by the Divine Will; which sees ' 
in the connection of physical cause and effect^ not a 

>Heb.i8« *£ph.iT. ^, 
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sequence, not a law, bat s necessity ; which, either positing 
a Divine First Cause to bring things into existence, tlien 
(like Anaxagoras) makes no further use of Him;(^) or 
does not care to posit any such First Cause at all, but is 
content to refer all things to a " course of nature," which it 
considers eternal and unalterable, and on which it lavishes 
all the epithets that believers regard as appropriate to God, 
and God only. It is the peculiarity of Atheism at the 
present day that it uses a religious nomenclature — it is no 
longer dry, and hard, and cold, all matter of &ct and com- 
moDHsense, as was the case in the last century, — on the 
contrary, it has become warm in expression, poetic^ elo- 
quent, glowing, sensuons, imaginative — the "Course of 
Nature," which it has set up in the place of God, is in a 
certain sense deified, — no language is too exalted to be 
applied to it, no admiration too great to be excited by it — 
it is " glorious," and " marvellous," and ** superhuman," and 
«* heavenly," and "spiritual," and "divine" — only it is 
" It," not " He," — a fiict or set of facts, and not a Person ; 
— and 80 it can really call forth no love, no gratitude, no 
reverence, no personal feeling of any kind — it can claim 
no willing obedience — it can inspire no wholesome awe — 
it is a dead idol after all, and its worship is but the old 
nature worship, — nian returning in his dotage to the fol- 
lies which beguiled his childhood — loring the Creator in 
the creature, the Workman in the work of his hands. 

It cannot therefore be held on any grounds but such as 
involve a real, though covert Atheism, that miracles are 
impossible^ or that a narrative of which supernatural occur- 
rences form an essential part is therefore devoid of an his- 
toric character. Iffiracles are to be viewed as in fact a part 
of the Divine Economy, — a part as essential as any other, 
though coming into play less frequently. It has already 
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been obserred, that the creation of the world was a mirar 
ele, or rather a whole array of miracles ; and any trae his- 
torical account of it mnst <* deal in the snpemataral." A 
first man was as great a miracle — may we not say a 
greater miracle? — than a raised maiu Cfreater, inasmuch 
as to create and unite a body and soul is to do more than 
merely to unite them when they hare been coreated. And 
the occurrence of miracles at the beginning of the world 
established a precedent for their subsequent occurrence 
firom time to time with greater or less frequency, as God 
should see to be fitting. Again, all history abounds in 
statements that miracles have in &ct Aom time to time 
occurred ; and though wo should surrender to the sceptic 
the whole mass of Heathen and Ecclesiastical miracles, 
which I for one do not hold to be necessary, C57) yet still 
fictitious miracles imply the existence of true ones, just as 
hj-pocrisy implies that there is virtue. To reject a narra- 
tive, therefore, simply because it contains miraculous cir- 
cumstances, is to indulge an irrational prejudice — a preju- 
dice which has no foundation, either in a priori truths or 
in the philosophy of experience, and which can only be 
consistently held by one who disbelieves in God. 

The rejection of this negative Canon, which a pseudo- 
critical School has boldly but vainly put forward for the 
furtherance of its own views with rei^ct to the Christian 
scheme, but which no historian of repute has adopted since 
the days of Gibbon, will enable us to proceed without fur- 
ther delay to that which is the special business of these 
Lectures — the examination, by the light of those Canons 
whose truth has been admitted, of the historic e\ndences 
of Revealed Religion. The actual examination must, how- 
ever, be reserved for fhture Lectures. Time will not per- 
mit of my attempting to do more in the brief remainder of 
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the present Duconrse than simply to point ont the chief 
kinds or branches into which the evidence divides itself 
and to indicate, somewhat more cleady than has as yot boea 
done, the method which will be pnrsoed in the examina- 
tion of it. 

The sacred records themselves are the main proof of the 
events related in them. Waiving the question of their 
inq>iration9 I propose to view them simplj as s mass of 
documents^ subject to the laws, ;and to be judged bj the 
principles, of historical criticism; I shall briefly discuss 
iheir genuineness, where it has been called in question, 
and vindicate their authenticity. Where two or more 
documents belong to the same time, I shall endeavor to 
exhibit some of their most remarkable points of agree- 
ment : I shall noty however, dwell at much length on this 
portion of the inquiry. It is of preeminent importance, 
but its preeminence has secured it a large amount of atten- 
tion on the part of Christian writers ; and I cannot hope 
to add much to the labors of those who have preceded me 
in this field. There is, however, a second and distinct 
kind of evidence, which has not (I think) received of late 
as much consideration as it deserves — I mean the external 
evidence to the truth of the Bible records, whether con- 
tained in monuments, in the works of profane writers, in 
customs and observances now existing or known to have 
existed, or finally in the works of believers nearly contem- 
porary with any of the events narrated. The evidence 
under some of these heads has recently received important 
accessions, and fresh light has been thrown in certain cases 
on the character and comparative value of the writers. It 
seems to be time to bid the nations of the earth once more 
••bring forth their witnesses,'' and "declare" and **8how 
m^ what it is which they record of the ** former things" — 
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that they may at once justify and "be justified"^ in part 
directly cbnfirming the Scripture narrative, in part silent 
but not adverse, content to "hear, and say, 'It is truth.' ** 
** Ye are my witnesses, saith the Lord" — even "the bli^d 
people, that have eyes; and the dea^ that have ears" — 
"Ye are my witnesses — and my servant whom I have 
chosen."^ The testimony of the sacred and the profane is 
not conflicting, but consentient — and the comparison of 
the two will show, not discord, but harmony. 

1 Isaiah zlilL S, 10. 
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LECTURE II. 

IKQiriBB, I PRAT THXB, OF THB TOBMVR AOB, JLSJ> PBEPABB THT8SLP 
TO TUB 8SARCH OF THXIB FATHBBS ; (FOB WB ABB BUT OF TE8TEII- 
DAT, AKD KNOW NOTHIirO, BBCAUSB OUB DATS UPON BABTH ABB A 
SHADOW ;) SHAUi NOT THBT TBAOH THBB, AND TELL THBB, AND UTTEB 
WOBDS OUT OF THBIB HBABT?— JOB THI. TBRSE8 8 TO UH 

In every historical inquiry it is possible to pursue our 
researches in two ways : we may either trace the stream of 
time upwards, and pursue history to its earliest source ; or 
we may reverse the process, and beginning at the fountain- 
head follow down the course of events in chronological 
order ta <mr own day. The former is the more philosophi- 
cal, because the more real and genuine method of proce- 
dure : it is the course which in the original investigation of 
the subject must, in point of fact, have been pursued : the 
present is our standing point, and we necessarily view the 
past from it ; and only know so much of the past as we 
connect, more or less distinctly, with it. But the opposite 
process has certain advantages which cause it commonly to 
be preferred. * It is tUb order of the actual occurrence, and 
therefore has an objective truth which the other lacks. It 
is the simpler and clearer of the two, being synthetic and 
not analytic ; commencing with little, it proceeds by con- 
tinual accretion, thus adapting itself to our capacities, 
which cannot take in much at once ; and further, it has the 
advantage of conducting us ool of comparative darkness 
into a light which brightens imd broadens as we keep 

6 Vja^ 
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advancing, "shining more and more unto the perfect day."* 
Its difficulties and inconyeniences are at the first outset, 
when we plunge as it were into a world unknown, and 
seek in the dim twilight of the remote past for some sure 
and solid ground upon which to plant our foot. On the 
whole there is perhaps sufficient reason for conforming to 
the ordinary practice, and adopting the actual order of the 
occurrences as that of the examination upon which we are 
entering. 

It will be necessary, however, in order to bring within 
reasonable compass the vast field that offers itself to us for 
investigation, to divide the history which is to be reviewed 
into periods, which may be successively considered in their 
entirety. The division which the sacred writings seem to 
suggest is into five such periods. The first of these ex- 
tends from the Creation to the death of Moses, being the 
' period of which the history is delivered to us in the Penta- 
teuch. The second extends from the death of Moses to 
the accession of Rehoboam, and is treated in Joshua, 
Judges, Ruth, the two Books of Samuel, and some por- 
tions of the Books of Kings and Chronicles. The third is 
the period from the accession of Rehoboam to the Captiv- 
ity of Judah, whioh is treated of in the remainder of Kings 
and Chronicles, together with portions of Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Ezckiel, Hosea, Joel, Amos, Jonah, Micah, Nahum, and 
Zcphaniah. The fourth extends from' the Captivity to the 
reform of Nehemiah ; and its history is contained in Dan- 
iel, Ezra, Esther, and Nehemiah, and illoetrated by Haggai 
and Zechariah. The fifth is the period of the life of Christ 
and the preaching and establishment of Christianity, of 
which the history is given in the New Testament. The 
first four periods will form the subject of the present and 

'FroiFerbsiT. 18. 
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three following Lectures. The fifth period, firom its supe- 
rior importance, will require to be treated at greater 
length. Its examination is intended to occupy the remain- 
der of the present Course. 

The sacred records of the first period have come down to 
us in the shape of five Books, the first of which is introduc- 
tory, while the remaining four present us with the history 
of an individual, Moses, and of the Jewish people under his 
guidance. Critically speaking, it is of the last importance 
to know by whom the books which contain this history 
were written. Now the ancient, positiye, and uniform tra- 
dition of the Jews assigned the authorship of the five 
booksi (or Pentateuch,) with the exception of the last 
diapter of Deuteronomy, to Moses ;(^) and this tradition is 
prima fade evidence of the fact, such as at least throws 
the burden of proof upon those who call it in question. It 
18 an admitted rule of all sound criticism, that books are to 
be regarded as proceeding from the writers whoso names 
they bear, unless very strong reasons indeed can be ad- 
duced to the contrary. C*) In the present instance, the 
reasons which have been urged are weak and puerile in 
the extreme ; they rest in part on misconceptions of the 
meaning of passages, (^) in part, upon uiterpolations into 
the original text, which are sometimes very plain and pal- 
pable. C^) Mainly, however, they have thdr source in arbi- 
trary and unproved hypotheses, as that a contemporary 
writer would not have introduced an account of mira- 
cles ;(*) that the culture indicated by the book is beyond 
that of the age of Moses ;(®> that if Moses had written the 
book, he would not have spoken of himself in the third 
person ;(^ that he would have given a fuller and more 
complete account of his own history ; C^) and that he would 
not have applied to himself terms of praise and expressions 
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of honor. W It is enough to observe of these objections, 
that thejr are such as might equally be urged against the 
genuineness of St. Paul's epistles, which is allowed even by 
Strauss (^*^> — agaiast that of the works of Homer, Chaucer, 
and indeed of all writers in advance of their ago — against 
Caesar's Commentaries, and Xenophon's Expedition of 
Cyrus — against the Acts of the Apostles, (") and against 
the Gospel of St. John. St. Paul relates contemporary 
miracles ; Homer and Chaucer exhibit a culture and a tone 
which, but for them, we should have supposed unattaina- 
ble in their age; Oftsar and Xenophon write throughout 
in the third person ; St. Luke omits all account of his own 
doings at Philippi ; St. John applies to himself the most 
honorable of all titles — "the disciple whom Jesus loved."* 
A priori conceptions of how an author of a certain time 
and country would write, of what he would say or not say, 
or how he would express himself, are among the weakest 
of all presumptions, and must be regarded as outweighed 
by a very small amount of positive testimony to author- 
ship. Moreover, for an argument of this sort to have any 
force at all, it is necessary that we should possess, from 
other sources besides the author who is being judged, a 
tolerably complete knowledge of the age to which he is 
assigned, and a flur acquaintance with the literature of his 
period. (^) In the case of Moses our knowledge of the age 
is exceedingly limited, while of the literature we have 
scarcely any knowledge at all, (^3) beyond that which is 
furnished by the sacred records next in succession — the 
Books of Joshua and Judges, and (perhaps) the Book of 
Job — and these are so far from supporting the notion that 
such a work as the Pentateuch could not be produced in 
the age of Moses, that they frimish a very strong argument 

I John adii. 28 ; zix. 26, &o. 
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to the contrary. The diction of the Pentateuch is older 
than that of Joshua and Judges, C^^) while its ideas are pre- 
supposed in those writings, C^^^ which may be said to be 
based upon it, and to require it as their antecedent. If, 
then, they oould be written at the time to which they are 
commonly and (as will be hereafter shown) rightly as- 
signed, 0^^ the Pentateuch not only may, but must, be as 
early as Moses. 

Vague doubts have sometimes been thrown out as to 
the existence of writings at this period. C^^) The evidence 
of the Mosaic records themselves, if the true date of their 
composition were allowed, would be conclusive upon the 
point; for they speak of writing as a common practice. 
Widving this evidence, we may remark that hieroglyphical 
inscriptions upon stone were known in Egypt at least as 
early as the fourth dynasty, or B. C. 2450, (^®) that inscribed 
bricks were common in Babylonia about .two centuries 
later, W and that writing upon papyruses, both in the hie- 
roglyphic and hieratic characters, was familiar to the Egyp- 
tians under the eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties, (*^> 
which is exactly the time to which the Mosiuc records 
would, if genuine, belong. It seems certain that Moses, if 
educated by a daughter of one of the Ramesside kings, and 
therefore "learned" (as we are told he was) "in all the 
wisdom of Egypt,"* would be well acquainted with the 
Egyptian method of writing with ink upon the papyrus ; 
while it is also probable that Abraham, who emigrated not 
earlier than the nineteeth century before our era from the 
great Chaldaean capital, Ur, would have brought with him 
and transmitted to his descendants the alphabetic system 
with which the ChaldsBans of his day were acquainted. C^D 
There is thus every reason to suppose that writing was 

> Acts vii. 22. 
5» 
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familiar to .the Jews when they quitted Egypt; and the 
mention of it as a common practice in the books of Moses 
is in perfect accordance with what we know of the condi- 
tion of the worl4 at the time from other souroe^ 

To the unanimous witness of the Jews with respect to 
the authorship of the Pentateuch may be added the testi- 
mony of a number of heathen writers. Hecatseus of Ab- 
dera, (®) Manetho, (^> Lysimachus of Alexandria, W Eupol- 
emua,C25) Tacitus, W Juvenal, C*') Longinus,(*) all ascribe 
to Moses the institution of that code of laws by which the 
Jews were distinguished from other nations ; and the ma- 
jority distinctly cs^> note that he committed his laws to 
writing. These authors cover a space extending from the 
time of Alexander, when the Greeks first became curious 
on the subject of Jewish history, to that of the emperor 
Aurelian, when the literature of the Jews had been thor- 
oughly sifted by the acute and learned Alexandrians. 
They constitute, not the full voice of heathenism on the 
subject, but only an indication of what that voice was. It 
cannot be doubted that if we had the complete works of 
those many other writers to whom Josephus, Clement, and 
Eusebius refer as mentioning Moses, (^^ we should find the 
amount of heathen evidence on this point greatly increased. 
Moreover, we must bear in mind that the witness is unani- 
mous, or all but unanimous. C^^) Nor is it, as an objector 
might be apt to urge, the mere echo of Jewish tradition 
faintly repeating itself from far off lands ; in part at least it 
rests upon a distinct and even hostile authority — that of 
the Egyptians. Manetho certainly, and Lysimachus proba- 
bly, represent Egyptian, and not Jewish, views; and thus 
the Jewish tradition is confirmed by that of the only na- 
tion which was sufiiciently near and sufiiciently advanced 
in the Mosaic age to make its testimony on the point of 
real importance. 
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To the external testimony which has been now adduced 
mast be added the internal testimony of the work itself 
which repeatedly speaks of Moses as writing the law, and 
recording the various events and occurrences in a book, 
and as xeiding from this book to the people. (^> The 
modem rationalist regards it as a " most unnatural suppo- 
sition," that the Pentateuch was written during the pas- 
sage of the IsraeUtes through the wilderness ; (^^ but this is 
what every unprejudiced reader gathers from the Penta- 
teuch itself which tells us that God conmianded Moses to 
**WTite'' the discomfiture of Amalek "in a book;"^ that 
Moses "wrote all the words of the law,"* and "took the 
rbook of the covenant, and read it in the audience of the 
people,"* and "wrote the goings out of the people of Israel 
according to their journeys, by the commandment of the 
Lord;"* and, finally, "made an end of writing the words 
of the law in a book, until they were finished ;''^ and bade 
the Levites, who bai:e the ark of the covenant, " take that 
book of the law, and put it in the side of the ark of the 
covenant of the Lord, that it might be there for a witness 
against the people"* A book, therefore — a "book of the 
covenant" — a book out of which he could read the whole 
law(^> — was certainly written by Moses; and this book 
was deposited in the ark of the covenant, and given into 
the special custody of the Levites, who bare it, with the 
stem injunction still ringing in their ears, "Ye shall not 
add unto the word, neither diminish aught from it;"' and 
they were charged " at the end of every seven years, in the 
year of release, in the feast of tabernacles, to read it before 
all Israel in their hearing;"® and, further, a command was 

» Exod. xvii. 14. • Ibid. xxiv. 4. • Ibid. ver. 7. 

* Numb, xzxiii. 2. * Dent. xzxi. 24. * Ibid. ver. 26. 
7 Bent. It. 2. " Ibid. xzxi. 10, II. 
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given, that, when the Israelites shonld have kings, each 
king should ** write him a copy of the law in a book, out of 
that which was before the priests the Levites, that he 
might read therein all the days of his life."^ Unless, there- 
fore, we admit the Pentateuch to be genuinei we must 
suppose that the book which (according to the belief of 
the Jews) Moses wrote, which was placed in the ark of 
God, over whiqji the Levites were to watch with such 
jealous care, which was to be read to the people once 
in each seven years, and which was guarded by awful 
sanctions from either addition to it or diminution from 
it — we must suppose, I say, that this book perished; and 
that another book was substituted in its place — by an 
unknown author — for unknown objects — professing to be 
the work of Moses, (for that is allowed,) (^) and believed to 
• be his work thenceforth, without so much as a doubt being 
breathed on the subject either by the nation, its teachers, 
or even its enemies, for many hnndre^/s of years. W It has 
often been remarked, that the theories of those who assail 
Christianity, make larger demands upon the faith of such 
as embrace them than the Christian scheme itself marvel- 
lous as it is in many points. Certainly, few suppositions 
can be more improbable than that to which (as we have 
seen) those who deny the Pentateuch to be genuine must 
have recourse, when pressed to account for the phenomena. 
It ia not surprising that, having to assign a time for the 
introduction of the forged volume, they have varied as to 
the date which they suggest by above a thousand years, 
while they also differ firom one another in every detail with 
which they venture to clothe the transaction. C') 

I have dwelt the longer upon the genuineness of the 
Pentateuch, because it is admitted, even by the eztremest 

> Deat zrii. 18, 19. 
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sceptics, that the genuineness- of the work carries with it 
the authenticity of the narrative, at least in all its main 
particolars. " It would most unquestionably," says Strauss, 
" be an argament of decisive weight in fiivor of the credi- 
bility of the Biblical history, could it indeed be shown that 
it was written by eje-witnesses." " Moses, being the leader 
of the Israelites on their departure from Egj'pt, would 
undoubtedly give a Mthiul history of ^e occurrences, 
unless" (which is not pretended) "he designed to deceive.** 
And further, " Moses, if his intimate connection with Deity 
described in these books" (L e. the last four) "be histori- 
cally true, was likewise eminently qualified, by virtue of 
nich connection, to produce a credible history of the earlier 
periods "(^^ If Moses indeed wrote the account which we 
, possess of the Exodus and of the wanderings in the wilder- 
ness; and i^ having written it, he delivered it to those 
who knew the events as well as he, the conditions, which 
secure the highest degree of historical credibility, so &r at 
least as regards the events of the last four books, are ob- 
^ tained. We have for them the direct witness of a contem- 
porary writer— not an actor only, but the leader in the 
transactions which he relates — honest evidently, for he 
records his own sins and defects, and the transgressions 
and sufferings of his people ; and honest necessaril))^ for he 
writes of events which were public and known to all — we 
have a work, which, by the laws of historical criticism, is 
thus for historical purposes just as reliable as CsBsar's Com- 
mentaries or Xenophon*s Retreat of the Ten Thousand — 
we have that rare Uterary treasure, the autobiography of a 
great man, engaged in great events, the head of his nation 
at a most critical period in their annals ; who commits to 
writing as they occur the various events and transactions 
in which he is engaged, wherever they have a national or 
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pnblio chioracter.W We most therefore consider, even 
' setting aside the whole idea of inspiration, that we possess 
in the last four books of the Pentateuch as reliable an ac- 
count of the Exodus of the Jews, and their subsequent 
wanderings, as we do, in the works of Caesar and Xcno- 
phon, of the conquest of Britain, or of the events which 
preceded and followed the battle of Cunaxa. 

The narrative of Genesis stands undoubtedly on a dif- 
ferent footing. Our confidence in it must ever rest mainly 
on our conviction of' the inspiration of the writer. Stilly 
setting that aside, and continuing to judge the documents 
as if they were ordinary historical materials, it is to be 
noted, in the first place, that, as Moses was on the mothei^s 
side grandson to Levi, he would naturally possess that fair 
knowledge of the time of the first going down into Egypt> , 
and of the history of Joseph, which the most sceptical of 
the historical critics allow that men have of their own 
fiunily and nation to the days of their grandfathers. <^> He 
would thus be as good an historical authority for the de- 
tails of Joseph's story, and for the latter part of the life of 
Jacob, as Herodotus for the reign of Cambj^ses, or Fabius 
Pictor for the third Samnite War. Again, with respect to 
the earlier history, it is to be borne in mind through liow 
very few hands, according to the numbers in the Hebrew 
text, this passed to Moses. (^> Adam, according to the 
Hebrew original, was for two hundred and forty-three years 
contemporary with Methuselal;^ who conversed for one 
hundred years vnth Shem. Shetn was for fifty years con- 
temporary with Jacob, who probably saw Jochebed, Mosei^ 
mother. Thus Moses might, by mere oral tradition, have 
obtained the history of Abraham, and even of the Deluge, 
at third hand; and that of the Temptation and the Fall, 
at fifth hand. The patriarchal longevity had the effect of 
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reducing centuries to little more than lustres, so far as the 
safe transmission of historical events was concerned ; for 
this does not depend either upon years or upon genera- 
tions, but upon the number of links in the chain through 
which the transmittal takes place. If it be granted, as it 
seems to be,(^^) that the great and stirring events in a 
nation's life will, under ordinary circumstances, be remem- 
bered (mpait from all written memorials) for the space of 
one hundred and fifty years, being handed down through 
five generations, it must be allowed (even on mere human 
grounds) that the account which Moses gives of the Temp- 
tation and the Fall is to be depended on, if it passed 
through no more than four hands between him and Adam. 
And the argument is of course stronger for the more re- 
cent events, since they would have passed through fewer 
hands than the earlier, i^^ 

And this, be it remembered, is on the supposition that 
the sole human source from which Moses composed the 
Book of Genesis was oral tradition. But it is highly prob- 
able that he also made use of documents. So much fanciful 
speculation has been advanced, so many vain and baseless 
theories have been built up, in connection with what is 
called the " document-hypothesis " concerning Genesis, (^> 
that I touch the point with some hesitation, and beg at 
once to be understood as not venturing to dogmatize in a 
matter of such difficulty. But both a priori probability, 
and the internal ovidencei seem to me to &vor the opinion 
of Vitringa W and Calmct, (^> that Moses consulted monu- 
ments or records of former ages, which had descended from 
the fiunilies of the patriarchs, and by collecting, arranging, 
adorning, and, where they were deficient, completing them, 
composed his history. What we know of the antiquity of 
writing^' both in Egypt and Babylonia»(^) renders it not 
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improbable that the art was known and practised soon after 
the Flood, if it was not even (as some have supposed) a 
legacy firom the antediluvian world. W Abraham can 
scarcely have failed to bring with him into Palestine a 
knowledge which had certainly been possessed by the 
citizens of Ur for several hundred years before he set out 
on his wanderings And if it be said that the art, though 
known, might not have been applied to historical records in 
the family of Abraham at this early date, — yet, at any rate, 
when the Israelites descended into Egypt, and found writ- 
ing in such common use, and historical records so abundant 
as they can be proved to have been in that country at that 
period, it is scarcely conceivable that they should not have 
reduced to a written form the traditions of their race, the 
memory of which their residence in a foreign land would ^^ 
be apt to endanger. And these probabilities are quite in 
accordance with what appears in the Book of Genesis 
itself. The great fulness with which the history of Joseph 
is given, and the minuticB into which it enters, mark it as 
based upon a contemporary, or nearly contemporary, biog- 
raphy ; and the same may be said with almpst equal force 
of the histories of Jacob, Isaac^ and even Abraham. 
Further, there are several indications of separate docu- 
ments in the earlier part of Genesis, as the superscriptions 
or headings of particular portions, the change of appella- 
tion by which the Almighty is distinguished, and the like ; 
which, if they do not certainly mark different documents, 
at least naturally suggest them. If we then upon these 
grounds accept Vitringa's theory, we elevate considerably 
what I may call the human authority of Genesis. Instead 
of being the embodiment of oral traditions which have 
passed throng two, three, four, or perhaps more hands, 
previously to thdr reoeiving s written form, the Book of 
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Genesis beeomes a work based in the main upon contem- 
porary, or nearly contemporary, documents — documents 
of which the venerable antiquity casts aB other ancient 
writings into the shade, several of them dating probably 
from times not fer removed from the Flood, while some 
may possibly descend to us from the antediluvian race. 
The sanction which the Book of Genesb thus obtains is 
addUionaly it must be remembered, to what it derives from 
Moses ; who is still the responsible author of the work ; 
who selected the docimients, and gave %em all the con- 
firmation which they could derive ftom his authority, 
whether it be regarded as divine or human, as that of one 
** learned •• in man's "wisdom,*'* or that of an inspired 
teacher — " a prophet, raised up by God." • 

Thus far we have been engaged in considering the 
weight which properly attaches to the Pentateuch itself, 
viewed as an historical work produced by a certain indi- 
vidual, under certain dioomstances, and at a certain period. 
It remains to examine the external evidence to the charac- 
ter of the Mosaic narrative which is fhmished by the other 
ancient records in our possession, so far at least as those 
records have a fhir claim to be r^g^ded as of any real his- 
toric value. V 

Records possessing even moderate pretensions to the 
character of historic are, for this early period, as we should 
expect beforehand, extremely scanty. I cannot reckon in 
the number either the primitive traditions of the Greeks, 
the curious compilations of the Armenians, W the histori- 
cal poems of the Hindoos, (^) or the extravagant fables of 
the Chinese. (^) A dim knowledge of certain great events 
in primeval history — as of the Deluge — may indeed bo 
traced in all these quarters jC^O but the historical element 

» Acta viL 22. « Deut xyui. 16, 
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to be detected is in every case so small, it is so overlaid by- 
fable, aiHl intenqixed with what is palpably imaginative, 
that no manner- of reliance can be placed upon statements 
merely because they occur in these pretended histories ; nor 
have they the slightest title to be used as tests whereby to 
try the authenticity of any other narrative. The only re- 
liable materials durti we possess, besides the Pentateuch, for 
the history of iiie period which it embraces, consist of some 
fragments of Bcprosus and Manetho, an epitome of the 
early Egyptian Htory of the latter, a certain number of 
Egyptian and Babylonian inscriptions, and two or three 
valuable papyri. 

If it be asked on what ^rounas so strong a preference is 
assigned to these materials, the answer is easy» The 
records selected are those of Egypt and Babylon. Now 
these two countries were, according to the most trust- 
worthy accounts, both saci#d and profane, (®) the first 
seats of civilization : in them writing seems to have been 
practised earlier than elsewhere ; they paid from the first 
great attention to history, and possessed, when the Greeks 
became acquainted with them, historical records of an 
antiquity confessedly greater Aan that which could be 
claimed for any documents elsewhere. Further, in each of 
these oonntries, at the moment when, in consequence of 
Greoiatt conquest and the infiision of new ideas, there was 
the g^reatest danger of the records perishing or being 
vitiated, there arose a man — a native — thoroughly, ac- 
quainted with their antiquities, and competently skilled in 
the Greek language, who transferred to that tongue, and 
thus made the common property of mankind, what had 
previously been a hidden treasure — the possession of their 
own priests and philosophers only. The value of the 
histories written by Manetho the Sebennyte, and Berosus 
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the Chaldffian, had long been suspected by the learned ; (^) 
bat it remained for the present age to obtain distinct evi- 
dence of their fidelity — evidence which places them, 
among the historians of early times, in a class by them- 
selves, greatly above even the most acute and painstaking 
of the Greek and Roman compilers. Herodotus, Ctesias, 
Alexander Polyhistor, Diodorus Siculns^ Trogus Pompeius, 
could at best receive at second hand such representations 
of Babylonian and Egyptian history as the natives chose 
to impart to them, and moreover received these representa- 
tioDB (for the most part) diluted and distorted by passing 
through the medium of oomparatively ignorant interpret- ' 
ers. Manetho and Berosiu had free access to the national 
records, and so could draw their histories directly from the 
fountain-head. This advantage might, of course, have been 
forfeited by a deficiency on their part of either honesty or 
diligence ; but the recent discoveries in the two countries 
have had the effect of removing all doubt upon either of 
these two heads finom the character of both writers. The 
monuments which have been recovered furnish the 
strongest proof alike of the honest intention and of the 
diligence and careMness tf the two historians ; who have 
thus, as profane writers of primeval history, a preeminence 
over all others. C^) This is perhaps the chief value of the 
documents obtained, which do not in themselves fimiisb a 
history, or even its framework, a chronology ; C*0 Imt re- 
quire an historical scheme to be given from without, into 
which they may fit, and wherein each may find its true 
and proper position. 

If we now proceed to compare the Mosaic account of 
the first period of the world's history with that outline 
which may be obtained from Egyptian and Babylonian 
sources, we are struck at first sight with what seems an' 
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enormous difference in the chronology. The sum of the 
years in Manetho^s scheme, as it has come down to us in 
Eusebius, is little short of thirty thoiiaand;(^) while that in 
the scheme of Berosus, as reported by the same author/*^) 
exceeds four hundred and sixty thousand! But upon a 
little consideration, the greater part of this difficulty van- 
ishes. If we examine the two chronologies, we shall find 
that both evidently divide at a certain point, above which 
all is certainly mythic, while below all is, or at least may 
be, historicaL Out of the thirty thousand years contained 
(apparently) in Manetho's scheme, nearly twenty-five thou- 
sand belong to the time when Gk>ds, Demigods, and Spirits 
had rule on earth; and the history of xEgypt confessedly 
does not begin till this period is concluded, and Menes, the 
first Egyptian king, mounts the throne. (^> Similarly, in 
the chronology of Berosus, there is a sudden transition 
from kings whose reigns are counted by sossi and nm, or 
periods respectively of sixty and six hundred years, to 
monarchs the average length of whose reigns very little 
exceeds that found to prevail in ordinary monarchies. 
Omitting in each case what is plainly a mythic computa- 
tion, we have in the Babylonian scheme a chronology 
which mounts up no higher than two thousand four hun- 
dred and fifty-eight years before Christ, or eight hundred 
years after the Deluge, (according to the numf>er8 of the 
Septuagint ;) while in the Egyptian we have at any rate 
only an excess of about two thousand years to explain and 
account for, instead of an excess of twenty-seven thousand. 
And this latter discrepancy becomes insignificant, if it 
does not actually disappear, upon a closer scrutiny. The 
^ye thousand years of Manetho's dynastic lists were re- 
duced by himself (as we learn from Syncellus) to three 
thousand five hundred and fifty-five years, <^> doubtless 
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becaose he was aware that his lists contained in some cases 
contemporary dynasties; in others, contemporary kings in 
the same dynasty, owi^ to the mention in them of varioos 
loyil personages associated on the throne by the principal 
monarch. Thus near fifteen hundred years are struck off 
fit>m Manetho's total at a blow; and the chronological 
difference between his scheme and that of Scripture is 
reduced to a few hundred years — a discrepancy of no 
great moment, and one which might easily arise, either 
from slight errors of the copyists, or from an insufficient 
allowance being made in Manetho's scheme, in respect of 
either or both of the causes from which Egyptian chronol- 
ogy is always liable to be exaggerated. Without taxing 
Manetho with consoioiui dishonesty, we may suspect that 
he was not unwilling to exalt the antiquity of his country, 
if he could do so without falsifying his authorities ; and 
from the concision of the middle or Hyksos period of 
Egyptian history, and the obscurity of the earlier times, 
when there were as yet no monuments, he would have had 
abundant opportunity for chronological exaggeration by 
merely regarding as consecutive dynasties all those, which 
were not certainly known to have been contemporary. 
The real duration of the Egyptian monarchy depends en- 
tirely upon the proper arrangement of the dynasties into 
synchronous and consecutive — a point upon which the 
best Egyptologers are still &r from agreed. Some of the 
greatest names in this branch of antiquarian learning are in 
favor of a chronology almost as moderate as the historic 
Babylonian; the accession of Menes, according to them^ 
falling about 2660 B. C, or more than six hundred years 
after the Septuagint date for the Deluge. (^) 

The removal of this difficulty opens the way to a consid- 
eration of the positive points of agreement between the 
• 6« 
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Scripturi! narrative and that of the profane authorities. 
And here, for the eai'liest times, it is especially Bahylon 
which furnishes an account capable of being compared 
with that of Moses. According to Berosus, the worid 
when first created was in darkness, and consisted of a fluid 
mass inhabited by monsters of the . strangest forms. Over 
the whole dominated a female power called Thalatth, or 
Sea. Then Belus, wishing to carry on the creative work, 
cleft Thalatth in twain ; and of the half of her he made the 
earth, and of the other half the heaven. Hereupon the 
monsters, who could not endure the air and the light, per- 
iflhed. Belus upon this, seeing that the earth was desolate, 
yet teeming with productive power, cut off his own head, 
and mingling the blood which flowed forth with the dust 
of the ground, formed men, who were thus intelligent, as 
being partakers of the divine wisdom. He then made 
other animals fit to live on the earth : he made also the 
stars, and the sun and moon, and the five planets. The 
first man was Alorus, a Chaldsean, who reigned over man- 
kind for thirty-six thousand years, and begat a son, Alapa- 
rus, who reigned ten thousand eight hundred years. Then 
followed in succession eight others, whose reigns were of 
equal or greater length, ending with Xisuthrus, under 
whom the great Deluge took place. C®^> The leading facts 
of this cosmogony and antediluvian history are manifestly, 
and indeed confessedly, (®> in -dose agreement with the 
Hebrew records. We have in it the earth at first "without 
form and void," and "darkness upon the face of the deep."^ 
We have the Creator dividing the watery mass and making 
the two firmaments, that of the heaven and that of the 
earth, first of all ; we have Light spoken of before the sun 
and moon ; we have their creation, and that of the stars, 

>Gene>iit2. 
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somewhat late in the series of events given ; we have a 
divine element in^ed into man at his birth, and again we 
have his creation ^fi«ni the dust of the ground."* Fur- 
thir, between the first man and the Delnge are in the 
scheme of Berosns ten generations, which is the exact 
nnmber between Adam and Noah ; and though the dura- 
tion of human life is in his account enormously exagger- 
ated, we may see even in this exaggeration a glimpse of 
the truth, that the Jives of the Patriarchs were extended 
fiir beyond the term which has been the limit in later ages. 
This truth seems to have been known to many of the 
ancients, C^> and traces of it have even been found amoi^ 
the modem Burmans and Chinese. <^) 

The account which Berosus gives of the Deluge is still 
more strikingly in accordance with the narrative of Scrip- 
ture. "Xisuthrus,'' he says, '*was warned by Saturn in a 
dream that all manUad would be destroyed shortly by a 
deluge tf rain. He was bidden to bury in the city of Sip- 
para (or Sepharvaim) such written documents as existed; 
and then to build a huge vessel or ark, in length five fiir- 
longs, and two fiirlongs in width, wherein was to be placed 
good store of provisions, together with winged fowl and 
four-footed beasts of the earth ; and in which he was him- 
self to embark with his wife and children, and his close 
firiends. Xisuthms did accordingly, and the flood came at 
the time appointed. The ark drifted towards Armenia; 
and Xisuthms, on the third day after the rain abated, sent 
out firom the ark a bird, which, aft;er flying for a while over 
the illimitable sea of waters, and finding neither food nor a 
spot on which it could settle, returned to him. Some days 
later, Xisuthms sent out other birds, which likewise xb- 
tumed, but with feet covered with mud. Sent out a thiid 

^ GtaesU ii. 7. 
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time, the -birds returned no more; and Xisuthms knew 
that the earth had reappeared. So he removed some of 
the covering of the ark, and looked, and behold the vessel 
had grounded upon a high mountain, and remained fixed. 
Then he went forth firom the ark, with his wife, his daugh- 
ter, and his pilot, and built an altar, and offered sacrifice ; 
after which he suddenly disappeared from sight, together 
with those who had accompanied him. They who had 
remained in the ark, surprised thai he did not return, 
sought him ; when they heard his v(nce in the sky, exhort- 
ing them to continue religious, and bidding them go back 
to Babylonia from the land of Armenia, where they were, 
and recover the buried documents, and make them once 
more known among men. So they obeyed, and went back 
to the land of Babylon, and built many cities and temples, 
and raised up Babylon fi*om its ruins.*' (^> 

Such is the account of Berosus; and a description sub- 
stantially the same is given by Abydenus,(^) aa ancient 
writer of whom less is known, but whose firagments are 
generally of great value and importance. It is plain that 
we have here a tradition not drawn fimn the Hebrew rec- 
ord, much less the foundation of that record ;(®^> yet coin- 
ciding with it in the most remarkable way. The Baby- 
lonian version is tricked out with a few extravagances, as 
the monstrous size of the vessel, and the translation of 
Xisuthrus ; but otherwise it is the Hebrew history dotcn to 
its ' minuticB. The previous warning, the divine direction 
as to the ark and its dimensions, the introduction into it of 
birds and beasts, the threefold sending out of the bird, the 
place of the ark's resting, the egress by removal of the cov- 
ering, the altar straightway built, and the sacrifice offered, 
constitute an array of exact coincidences which cannot 
possibly be the result of chance, and of which I see no 
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plausible account that can be given except that it is the * , 
harmony of tnith. Nor are these minute coincidences 
counterbalanced by the important differences which some 
have seen in the two accounts. It is not true to say (as # , 
Niebuhr is reported to have said) that "the Babylonian 
tradition differs from the Mosa|o account by stating that 
not only Xisuthrus and his family, but aU pious men^ were 
saved ; and also by making the Flood not universal, but ^ 
only partial, and C09^bted to JBabyUmiaP ^^^ Berosus does ^ 

indeed give Xiauthms, as companions, in the ark, not only 
his wife and children, Imt a certain number of "close 
friends ;" and thus far he differs from Scripture; but these 
friends are not represented as numerous, much less as " all 
}>ious men." And so far is he from making the Flood par- 
tial, or oonfining it to Babylonia, that his narrative dis- 
tinctly implies the contrary. The warning given to Xisu- 
thrus is that "mankind" (toiJ^ dy^^tarrou^) is about to bo 
destroyed^ The ark drifts to Armenia, and when it is 
there, the birds are sent out, and find " an illimitable sea 
of waters," and no rest for the sole of their feet. When 
at length they no longer return, Xisuthrus knows "that 
land has reappeared," and leaving the ark, finds himself 
** on a mountain in Armenia." It is plain that the waters 
are represented as prevailing above the tops of the loftiest 
mountains in Armenia, — a height which must have been 
seen to involve the submersion of all the countries with 
which the Babylonians were acquainted. 

The account which the Chaldaean writer gave of the 
events following the Deluge is reported with some disa- 
greement by the different authors through whom it has 
come down to us. Josephus believed that Berosns was in 
accord with Scripture in regard to the generations between 
the Flood and Abraham, which (according to the Jewish 
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historian) he correctly estimated at ten.(^) But other 
writers introduce in this place, as coming from Berosus, a 
series of eighty-six kings, the first and second of whom 
reign for above two thousand years, while the remainder 
reign upon an average three hundred and forty-five years 
each. We have here peihaps a trace of that gradual short- 
ening of human life which the genealogy of Abraham 
exhibits to ns so clearly in Scripture; but the numbers 
appear to be artificial, W and they are unaccompanied by 
any history. There is reason, however, to believe that 
Berosus noticed one of the most important events of this 
period, in terms which, very strikingly recall the Scripture 
narrative. Writers, whose Babylonian history seems drawn 
directly from him, or from die sources which he used, give 
the following account of the tower of Babel, and the con- 
fiision of tongues — "At this time the ancient race of men 
were so puffed up with their strength and tallness of stat- 
ure, that they began to despise and contemn the gods ; and 
labored to erect that very lofty tower, which is now called 
Babylon, intending thereby to scale heaven. But when 
the building approached the sky, behold, the gods called in 
the aid of the winds, and by their help overturned the 
tower, and cast it to the ground. The name of the ruins 
is still called Babel ; because until this time all men had 
used the same speech, but now there was sent upon them 
a confrision of many and diverse tongues.*' (®> 

At the point which we have now reached, the sacred 
narrative ceases to be general, and becomes special or par- 
ticular. It leaves the history of the world, and concen- 
trates itself on an individual and his descendants. At the 
moment of transition, however, it throws out, in a chapter 
of wonderful grasp and still more wonderfiil accuracy, a 
sketoh of the nations of the earth, their elbnio affinities, 
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and to some extent their geograpliical position a&d bonnda- 
ries. The Toldoth JBetii Noah has extorted the admiration 
of modem ethnologists, who continually find in it anticip^v- 
tionB of their greatest discoveries. For instance, in the 
very second verse the great discovery of Schlegel,(^) which 
the word Indo-European embodies — the affinity of tho 
principal nations of Europe with the Arian or Indo-Pcrsic 
stock — is sufficiently indicated by tho conjunction of the 
Kadai or Medes (whose native name was Mada) with 
Gk>mer or the Cymry, and Javan or the lonians. Again, 
one of the most recent and unexpected results of modem 
linguistic inquiry is the proof which it has furnished of an 
ethnic connection between the Ethiopians or Cushites, who 
adjoined on Egypt, and the primitive inhabitants of Baby- 
lonia ; a connection which (as we saw in the last Lecture) 
was positively denied by an eminent ethnologist only a few 
years ago, but which has now been sufficiently established 
from the cuneiform monuments. (^^> In the tenth of Gene- 
sis we find this truth thus briefly but clearly stated — "And 
Cush begat Nimrod," the "beginning of whose kingdom 
was BabeL"^ So we have had it recently made evident 
from the same monuments, that ^out of that land went 
forth Asshur, and builded Nineveh"* — or that the Semitic 
Assyrians proceeded from Babylonia and founded Nineveh 
long after the Cushite foundation of Babylon. C^) Again, 
the Hamitio descent of the early inhabitants of Canaan, 
which had ofl;en been called in question, has recently come 
to be looked upon as almost certain, apart from the evi- 
dence of Scripture ;C^ and the double mention of Shcba, 
both among the sons of Ham, and also among those of 
Shem,' has been illustrated by the discovery that there are 

^Qea.x«8aiid 10. sibid.Tenell, 

' Ibid. Tenes 7 and 38. 
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two races of Arabs — one (the Joktanian) Semitic, the 
other (the Himyaric) Cushite or Ethiopic. C?^) On the 
whole, the scheme of ethnic affiliation given in the tenth 
chapter of Genesis is pronounced " safer " to follow than 
any other; and the Tddoth JBeni Noah commends itself to 
the ethnic inquirer as " the most authentic record that we 
possess for the affiliation of nations,'^ and as a document 
** of the very highest antiquity." C^^ 

The confirmation which profane history lends the Book 
of Grenesis from the point where the narrative passes from 
the general to the special character, is (as might be 
expected) only occasional, and for the most part incidental. 
Abraham was scarcely a personage of sufficient importance 
to attract much of the attention of cither the Babylonian or 
the Egyptian chroniclers. We possess, indeed, several very 
interesting notices of this Patriarch and his successors from 
heathen pens ; (^^^ but they are of far inferior moment to 
the authorities hitherto cited, since they do not indicate a 
separate and distinct line of information, but are, in all 
probability, derived from the Hebrew records. I refer par- 
ticularly to the passages which Eusebius produces in his 
Gospel Preparation from Eupolemus, Artapanus, Molo, 
Philo, and Cleodemus or Malchas, with regard to Abra- 
ham, and from Demetrius, Theodotus, Artapanus, and 
Philo, with respect to Isaac and Jacob. These testimonies 
are probably well known to many of my hearers, since 
they have been adduced very generally by our writers. (^) 
They bear unmistakably the stamp of a Jewish origin ; and 
show the view which the more enlightened heathen took of 
the historical character of the Hebrew records, when they 
first became acquainted with them ; but they cannot boast, 
like notices in Berosus and Manetho, a distinct origin, and 
thus a separate and independent authority. I shall there- 
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fore coutent myself with this brief mention of them hero, 
which is all that time will allow ; and proceed to adduce a 
few direct testimonies to the later narrative, furnished 
either by the native writers, or by the results of modem 
researches. 

Thertt are three points only in this portion of the narra- 
tive which, being of the nature of public and important 
events, might be expected to obtain notice in the Babylo- 
. nian or Egyptian records — the expedition of Chedor-laomer 
with his confederate Mngs, the great famine in the days of 
Joseph, and the Exodus of the Jews. Did we possess the 
complete monumental annals of the two countries, or the 
works themselves of Berosus and Manetho, it might fairly be 
demanded of us that we should adduce evidence from them 
of tU the three. With the scanty and jfragmentary remains 
which are what we actually possess, it would not be sur- 
prifling if ik found ourselves without a trace of any. In 
feet, however, we are able to produce from our scanty stock 
a decisive confirmation of two events out of the three. 

The monumental records of Babylonia bear marks of an 
interruption in the Ime of native kings, about the date 
which from Scripture we should assign to Chedor-laomer, 
and ^ point to Elymais (or Elam) as the country from 
which the interruption came." C^s) "We have mention of a 
king, whose name is on good grounds identified with 
Chedor-laomer, W as paramount in Babylonia at this time 
— a king apparently of Elamitio origin — and this monarch 
bears in the inscriptions the unusual and significant title of 
Apda MartUy or "Ravager of the West." Our fragments 
of Berosus give us no names at this period ; but his dynas- 
ties exhibit a transition at about the date required, <^' 
which is in accordance with the break indicated by the 
monuments. We thus obtun a double witness to the 

I 
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remarkable fact of an intermption of pure Babylonian 
supremacy at this time ; and from the monuments we are 
able to pronounce that the supremacy was transferred to 
Elam, and that under a king, the Semitic form of whose 
name would be Chedor-laomer, a great expedition was 
organized, which proceeded to the distant and then almost 
unknown west, and returned after "ravaging" but not 
conquering those regions. 

The Exodus of the Jews was an event which could 
scarcely be omitted by Manetho. It was one however of 
such a nature — so entirely repugnant to all the feelings of 
an Egyptian — that we could not expect a fair representa- 
tion of it in their annals. And accordingly, our fragments 
of Manetho present us with a distinct but very distorted 
notice of the occurrence. The Hebrews are represented as 
leprous and impious Egyptians, who under the conduct of 
a priest of Heliopolis, named Moses, rebelled on account of 
oppression, occupied a town called Avaris, or Abaris, and 
having called in the aid of the people of Jerusalem, made 
themselves masters of Egypt, which they held for thirteen 
years ; but who were at last defeated by the Egyptian king, 
and driven from Egypt into Syria. C®*) We have here the 
oppression, the name Moses, the national name, Hebrewi 
under the disguise of AbariSy and the true direction of the 
retreat; but we have all the special circumstances of the 
occasion concealed under a general confession of disaster ; 
and we have a claim to final triumph which consoled the 
wounded vanity of the nation, but which we know to 
have been unfounded. On the whole we have perhaps as 
much as we could reasonably expect the annals of the Egyp- 
tians to tell us of transactions so little to their credit; and 
we have a narrative fairly confirming the principal &ct8| 
as well as very oorious in many of its partioolars. W 
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I have thus briefly considered some of the principal of 
those direct testimonies which can be adduced from ancient 
pro&ne sources, in confirmation of the historic truth of the 
Pentateuch. There are various other arguments — some 
purely, some partly historic — into which want of space for- 
bids my entering in the present Course. For instance, there 
is what may be called the historico-scientific argument, 
derivable from the agreement of the sacred narrative with 
the conclusions reached by those sciences which have a 
partially historical character. Gteology — whatever may be 
thought of its true bearing upon other points — at least 
witnd^ses to the recent creation of man, of whom there is 
no trace in any but the latest strata. (^3) Physiology 
decides in fiivor of the unity of the species, and the proba- 
ble derivation of the whole human race from a single 
pair. (®*) Comparative Philology, after divers fluctuations, 
settles into the belief that languages will ultimately prove 
to have been all derived from a common basis, t^^) Ethnol- 
ogy pronounces that, independently of the Scriptural 
record, we shoxdd be led to fix on the plains of Shinar as a 
conmion centre, or focus, from which the various lines of 
migration and the several types of races originally radi- 
ated. W Again, there is an argument perhaps more con- 
vincing than any other, but of inmiense compass, deducible 
from the indirect and incidental points of agreement 
between the Mosaic records and the best profane authori- 
ties. The limits within which I am confined compel me to 
decline this portion of the inquiry. Otherwise it might be 
shown that the linguistic, geographic, and ethologic notices 
contained in the books of Moses are of the most veracious 
character, (^ stamping the whole narration with an unmis- 
takable air of authenticity. And this, it may be remarked, 
b an argument to which modem research is perpetually 
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adding fresh weight. For instance, if we look to the 
geography, we shall find that till within these few years, 
"Erech, and Accad, and Calneh, in the land of Shinar"^ — 
Calah and Resen, in the country peopled by Asshur* — 
Ellasar, and **Ur of the Chaldees,"* were mere names; 
and beyond, the mention of them in Genesis, scarcely a 
trace was discoverable of their existence. W Recently, 
however, the monnds of Mesopotamia have been searched, 
and bricks and stones buried for near three thousand years 
have found a tongue, and tell us exactly where each of 
these cities stood, <^> and sufBciently indicate their impor- 
tance. Again, the power of Og, and his ^threescore cities 
all fenced with high walls, gates, and bars, besides unwalled 
towns a great many,"* in such a country as that to the east 
of the Sea of Galilee, whose old name of Trachonitis indi- 
cates its barrenness, seemed to many improbable — but 
modem research has found in this very country a vast 
number of Vailed cities still standing, which show the 
habits of the ancient people, and prove that the population 
must at one time have been considerable. (*^> So the care- 
fill examination that has been made of the valley of the 
Jordan, which has resulted in a proof that it is a unique 
phenomenon, utterly unlike any thing elsewhere on the 
whole face of the earth, C®^) tends greatly to confirm the 
Mosaic account, that it became what it now is by a great 
convulsion; and by pious persons will, I think, be felt as 
confinning the miraculous character of that convulsion. 
Above aU, perhaps, the absence of any counter-evidence — 
the fact that each accession to our knowledge of the 
ancient times, whether historic or geographic, or ethnic, 
helps to remove difficulties, and to produce a perpetual 

* Qen. X. 10. ' Ibid, verses 11 and 12. 

' Ibid. zi. 31 ; ziy. 1. « Deut. iii. 6, 
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sapplj of fi-eah illustrations of the Mosaic narratiye; while 
fresh difficulties are not at the same time brought to light 
— is to be remarked, as to candid minds an argument for 
the historic truth of the narrative, the force of which can 
scarcely be over-estimated. All tends to show that we 
possess in the Pentateuch, not only the most authentic 
account of ancient times that has come down to us, but a 
history absolutely and in every respect true. All tends to 
assure us that in this marvellous volume we have no old 
wives' tales, no ** cunningly devised fable ; ^ ^ but a " treas- 
ure of wisdom and knowledge"' — as important to the his- 
torical inquirer as to the theologian. There may be 
obscuritiefl — there may be occasionally, in names and 
numbers, accidental corruptions of the text ^ there may 
be a few interpolations — glosses which have crept in from 
the margin ; but upon the whole it must be pronounced 
that we have in the Pentateuch a genuine and authentic 
work, and one which — even were it not inspired — would 
be, for the times and countries whereof it treats, the lead- 
ing and paramount authority. It is (let us be assured) 
** Moses," who is still ^read in the synagogues every 
sabbath day ; " * and they who " resist " him, by impugning 
his veracity, like Jannes and Jambres of old, ^ resist the 

> 2 Pet i. IS. • Col. ii. 8. 

'ActiZT.21. « 2Tim.ili.8. 
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LECTURE III. 

WHEN HB HAD DB8TB0TBD 8BTBN NATIONS IN THE LAND OF OHANAAN, 
HE DITIDED THEIR LAND TO THEX BT LOT. AND ATTBB TEAT HB 
GATE THEX JTTDOE8 ABOXTT THE 8PA0B OF FOUB HUNDRED AND FIFTT 
TEAB8, UNTIL SAMUEL THE PBOPHBT. AND AFTBBWABD THBT DB- 
BIBBD A KINO. — ACTS XIII. l»-flL 

The period of Jewish history, which has to be considered 
in the present Lecture, contains within it the extremes of 
obscurity and splendor, of the depression and the exalta- 
tion of the race. The fugitives from Egypt, who by divine 
aid effected a lodgment in the land of Canaan, under their 
great leader, Joshua, were engaged for some hundreds of 
years in a perpetual struggle for emtence with the petty 
tribes among whom they had intruded themselves, and 
seemed finally on the point of succumbing and ceasing 
altogether to be a people, when they were suddenly Ufted 
up by the hand of God, and carried rapidly to the highest 
pitch of greatness whereto they ever attained. Prom the 
time when the Hebrews "hid themselves in holes," ^ for 
fear of the Philistines, and were without spearsi or swordsi 
or armorers, because the Philistines had fpidf ^Lest the 
Hebrews make themselves swords or spean^?' to the &11 
completion of the kingdom of David by his victories over 
the Philistines, the Moabites, the Syrians, the Ammonites, 
^and the Amalekites, together with the submission of the 
IdumBBans,' was a space little, if at all, exceeding half a 

* 1 Sam. ziy. 11. ' Ibid. ziii. 19-22. * 2 Sam. viiL 
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oentury. ThoB were brought within the lifetime of a man 
the highest glory and the deepest shame, oppression and 
dominion, terror and triumph, the peril of extinction and 
the establishment of a mighty empire. The very men who 
^ hid themselves in caves and in thickets, in rocks, and in 
high places, and in pits,** ^ or who fled across the Jordan to 
the land of Gad and Gilead,' when the Philistines "pitched 
in Michmash,'^ may have seen garrisons put in Damascus 
and *< throughout all Edom,"' and the dominion of David 
extended to the Euphrates.^ 

The history of this remarkable period is delivered to us 
in four or five Books, the authors of which are unknown, 
or at best uncertain. It is thought by some that Joshua 
wrote the book which bears his name, except the closing 
verses of the last chapter ; (^) and by others, C^) that Samuel 
composed twenty-four chapters of the first of those two 
books which in our Canon bear the title of Books of 
Samuel ; but there is no such uniform tradition C^) in either 
case as exists respecting the authorship of the Pentateuch, 
nor is there the same weight of internal testimony. On 
the whole, the internal testimony seems to be against the 
ascription of the Book of Joshua to the Jewish leader ; (^) 
and both it, Judges, and Ruth, as well as Eangs andChroni- 
des, are best referred to the class of ^t^lla hdianoin^ or 
books the authors of which are unknown to us. The im- 
portance of a history, however, though it may be enhanced 
by our knowledge of the author, does not necessarily de- 
pend on suoh knowledge. The Turin Pap3rrus, the Parian 
Marble, the Saxon Chronicle, are documents of the very 
highest historic value, though we know nothing of the 
persons who composed them; because there is reason to 

* 1 Sam. adii. 6. ■ Ibid, verse 7. 

* 2 Sam. TiiL 14. ^ Ibid, rerse 3. 
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bolievo that they were composed from good sources. And 
so it is T^'ith these poitions of the Sacred Yolume, There 
is abandaot evidenee, both internal and external, of their 
authenticity and historic value^ notwithstanding that their 
actual composers are unknown or uncertain. fThey have 
really the force of State Papen^ being authoritatiTe public 
documents, preserved among the national archives of the 
JewH 60 long as they were a nation ; and ever since cher- 
ished by the scattered fragments of the race as among tlie 
most precious of their early records. As we do not com- 
monly ask who was the author of a State Paper^ but ac- 
cept it without any such formality, ©0 w© arc bound to act 
towards these wiitings. They are wiitten near the time, 
somethnca by eye-witnesses, sometimes by those who have 
before them the reports of eye-witnesses; and their recep- 
tion among the eacred records of the Jews stamps them 
with an authentic character* 

As similar attemi>ta have been made to invalidate the 
authority of these books with those to which I alluded in 
the last Lecture, as directed against the Pentateuch, it will 
be necessary to state briefly the special grounds, which 
exist in the case of each, for accepting it as containing a 
tnie history, ITaving thus vindicated the historical char- 
acter of the Books from the evidence which they them- 
selves offer, I shall then proceed to adduce suoh confir- 
mation of their truth as can bo obtmned from other, and 
especially from profane, sources. 

The Book of Joshua is clearly the production of an eye- 
witness* The T^Titer includes himself among those who 
passed over Jordan dryshod-^ He speaks of Rahab the 
harlot as still "dwelling in Israel" when he writes;^ and 
of Hebron as still in the possession of CEdeb the son of 

* lodi* v,h * Ibid. tL 2S. 
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'^'ephimneh.* '-^Hjf Jbelongs clearly to the "elders that 
outlived JiHsttSpwif^ had known all the works of the 
Lord that he hadl done for Israel;"* and is therefore as 
credible a witness for the events of the settlement in 
Palestme, as Moses for those of the Exodus and the pas- 
sage through the wilderness. Further, he undoubtedly 
possesses documents of authority, from one of which (the 
Book of Jasher) he quotes;' and it is a reasonable supposi- 
tion that his work is to a great extent composed from such 
documents, to which there are several references,* besides 
the actual quotation. (^) 

The Book of Judges, according to the tradition of the 
Jews, was written by SamueL C^) There is nothing in the 
work itself that very distinctly marks the date of its com- 
position. From its contents we can only say that it must 
have been composed about Samuel's time; that is, after 
the death of Samson, and before the capture of Jerusalem 
by David, 0) As the events related in it certainly cover a 
space of some hundreds of years, the writw, whoever he 
be, cannot be regarded as a contemporary witness for more 
than a small portion of them. He stands rather in the 
position of Moses with respect to the greater part of 
G^enesiByJ^dng tlip recorder of his country's traditions dur- 
ing a space generally estimated as about equal to that 
^wlnch intervened between the call of Abraham and the 
birth of Moses. (?? Had these traditions been handed down 
entirely by on^ communication, still, being chiefly marked 
and striking drents in the national life, they would have 
possessed a fair titlo to acceptance. As the case actually 
stands, howevou^ there is every reason to believe that 
national records, which (as we have seen) existed in the 

* Josh. xiv. 14. ■ Ibid. xxiv. 31. 

' Ibid. X. 13. * Ibid, xviii. 9 ; xxiy. 26. 
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days of Moses and Joshna, were oo a l in H i jI by their sac- 



cessors, and that these formed the matfrials ftom which the 
Book of Judges was composed by its author. Of such 
records we have a specimen in the Song of Deborah and 
Barak, an historical poem embodying the chief facts of 
Deborah's judgeship. It is reasonable to suppose that 
there may have been many snoh oompositions, belonging to 
the aotnal time of the events, of which the historian could 
*' make use ; and it is also most probaUe that chronicles were 
kept oven at this early date, like those to which the writers 
of the later historical books refer so constantly.^ 

The two Books of Samuel are thought by some to form, 
together with the two Books of Kings, a single work, and 
are referred to the time of the Babylonish captivity ; (^> 
but this view is contrary both to the internal and to the 
external evidence. The tradition of the Jews is, that the 
work was commenced by Samuel, continued by G^ad, 
David's seer, and concluded by Nathan the prophet ; (*®> 
and this b — to say the least — a very probable supposi- 
tion. We know from a statement in the First Book of 
Chronicles, that "the acts of David the king,^r«^ andlasty 
were written in the book of Samuel the seer, and in the 
book of Nathan the prophet, and in the book of Gkul the 
seer ; " ' and these writings, it is plain, were still extant in 
the Chronicler's time. If then the Books of Samuel bad 
been a compilation made during the Captivity, or earlier, 
it would have been founded on these boob, which could 
not but have been of primary authority ; in which case the 
compiler could scarcely have failed to quote them, either by 
name, as the Chronicler does in the plaoe which has been 

> 1 Kings xi. 41 ; xiy. 19 and %9 ; zy. 7 ; zri. 5, 14, 20, 27, &c. ; 
1 Chron. xxvii. 24 ; 2 Chion. ziL 15 ; ziii. 22 ; zz« 84, &c 
' 1 Chron. xtix. 29. 
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cited, or under fbii tide of '^the Chronicled of David," as 
he seems to do in another.^ But there is no quotation, 
direct or indirect, no trace of compilation, no indication of 
a writer drawing from other authors, in the two Books of 
Samuel, from beginniilg to end. In this respect they con- 
trast most strongly with both Chronicles and Kings, where 
the authors at every turn make reference to the sources 
from which they derive their information. These books 
therefore are most reasonably to be regarded as a primary 
and original work — the work used and quoted by the 
Chronicler for the reign of David — and a specimen of 
those other works from which the authors of Kings and 
Chronicles confessedly compiled their histories. We have 
thus, in all probability, for the times of Samuel, Saul, and 
David, the direct witness of Samuel himself^ and of the two 
prophets who were in most repute during the reign of 
David. 

The writer of the first Book of Kings derives his account 
of Solomon from a document which he calls '^ the Book of 
the Acts of Solomon ; " * while the author of the second 
Book of Chronicles cites three works as furnishing him 
with materials for this part of his history — "the book of 
Nathan the prophet, the prophecy of Abijah the Shilonite, 
and the visions of Iddo the seer against Jeroboam the son 
of Nebat"*" These last were certainly the works of con- * 
temporaries ; C^^) and the same may be presumed of the 
other ; since the later compiler is not likely to have pos- 
sessed better materials than the earlier. We may therefore 
conclude that we have in Kings and Chronicles the history 
of Solomon's reign— -not perhaps exactly in the words of 
contemporary writers — but substantially as they delivered 
it And the writers were persons who held the same high 

* 1 Chroa. zzrii. 24. ' 1 KiltjSB xL 41. '2 Cbron. iz. 29. 
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position undetl^omon, which the composers of the Books 
of Samuel had held under Saul and David. 

It is also worthy of remark, that we have the histories 
of David and Solomon from two separate and distinct 
authorities. The writer of Chronicles does not draw even 
his acoount of David wholly from Samuel, but adds various 
partLcnlars, which show that, he had further sources of in- 
formation, (^i And his account of Solomon appears not 
to have been drawn from Kings at all, but to have been 
taken quite independently from the original documents. 

Further, it is to be noted that we have in the Book of 
Psalms, at once a running comment, illustrative of David's 
personal history, the close agreement of which with the 
historical books is striking, and also a work affording 
abundant evidence that the history of the nation, as it is 
delivered to us in the Pentateuch, in Joshua, and in 
Judges, was at least believed by the Jews to be their true 
and real history in the time of David. The seventy-eighth 
Psalm, which certainly belongs to David's time, is sufficient 
proof of this : it contains a sketch of Jewish history, from 
the wonders wrought by Moses in Egypt to the establish- 
ment of the ark in mount Zion by David, and refers to not 
fewer than fifty or sixty of the occurrences which are de- 
scribed at length in the historical writings. Ci3) It is cer- 
tain, at the 'least, that the Jews of David's age had no 
other account to give of their past fortunes than that 
miraculous story which has come down to us in the Books 
of Exodus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, Joshua, Judges, and 
Samuel. 

We have now further to consider what amount of con- 
firmation profane history lends to the truth of the sacred 
narrative during the period extending from the death of 
Moses to the accession of Bohoboam. This period, it has 
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been observed above, comprises within it the two most 
opposite conditions of the Jewish race : during its earlier 
portion the Israelites were a small and insignificant people, 
with difficulty maintaining themselves in the hill-country of 
Palestine against the attacks of various tribes, none of 
whom have made any great figure in history: while 
towards its close a Jewish Empire was formed — an Empire 
perhaps as great as any which up to that time had been 
known in the Eastern world, and which, if not so extensive 
as some that shortly afterwards grew up in Western Asia, 
at any rate marks very distinctly the period when the 
power and prosperity of the Jews reached its acme. 

It was not to be expected that profane writers would 
notice equally both of these periods. During the obscure 
time of the Judges, the Jews could be little known beyond 
their borders; and even had Assyria and Egypt been at 
this time flourishing and aggressive states, had the armies 
of either or both been then in the habit of traversing 
Palestine in the course of their expeditions, the Israelites 
might easily have escaped mention, since they occupied 
only a small part of the country, and that part the least 
accessible of the whole. (^^> It appears, however, that in 
feet both Assyria and Egypt were weak during this period. 
The expeditions of the former were still confined within 
the Eaphdttesy or, if they crossed it on rare occasions, at 
any rate went no ferther than Cappadocia and Upper 
Syria, or the country about Aleppo and Antioch. C^*) And 
Egypt fi^m the time of Ramesses the third, which was not 
long after the Exodus, to that of Shishak, the contem- 
porary of Solomon, seems to have sent no expeditions at 
all beyond its own frontier. (^^) Thus the annals of the 
two countries are necessarily silent concerning the Jews 
during the period in question ; and no agreement between 

8 
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them and the Jewish records is possible, except that tacit 
one which is foand in fact to exist. The Jewish records 
are silent coneeming Egypt, from the Exodus to the reign 
of Solomon ; which is exactly the time daring which the 
Egyptian records are silent concerning the Jews. And 
Assyria does not appear in Scripture as an influential power 
in Lower Syria and Palestine till a time considerably later 
than the separation of the kingdoms ; while sunilarly the 
Assyrian monuments are without any mention of expedi- 
tions into these parts during the earlier period of the em- 
pire. Further, it may be remarked that from the mention 
of Chushan-Rishathaim, king of Aram-Naharaim, (or the 
country about Harran,) as a powerful prince soon after the 
death of Joshua, it would follow that Assyria had not at 
that time extended her dominion even to the Euphrates ; 
a conclusion which the cuneiform records of perhaps two 
centuries later entirely confirm, (^^) since they show that 
even then the Assyrians had not conquered the whole 
country east of the river. 

Besides the points of agreement here noticed, which, 
though negative, are (I think) of no slight weight, we 
possess one testimony belonging to this period of a direct 
and positive character, which is among the most curious of 
the illustrations, that profane sources furnish, of the vera- 
city of Scripture. Moses of Chorene, the Ankienian his- 
torian, C^®) Procopius, the secretary of Bdfawrius, C^^) and 
Suidas the Lexicographer, (^> relate, that there existed in 
their day at Tingis, (or Tangiers,) in Africa, an ancient in- 
scription to the effect that the inhabitants were the de- 
scendants of those ftigitives who were driven from the 
land of Canaan by Joshua the son of Nun, the plunderer. 
It has been said that this story " can scarcely be any thing 
but a Rabbinical legend, whidi Procopius may have heard 
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fixim African Jews." <*^^ But the independent testimony of 
the three writers, who do not seem to have .^copied from 
one another, is an argument of great weight; and the 
expressions used, by Procoplus especially, have a precision 
and a circumstantiality, which seem rather to imply the 
basis of personal observation. "There stand," he says, "two 
pillars of white marble near the great fountain in the city 
of Tigisis, bearing an inscription in Phoenician characters, 
and in the PhoBuician language, which runs as follows." I 
cannot see that there would be any sufficient reason for 
doubting the truth of this very clear and exact statement, 
even if it stood alone, and were unconfirmed by any other 
writer. Two writers, however, confirm it — one of an earlier 
and the other of a later date ; and the three testimonies 
are proved, by their slight variations, to be independent 
of one another. There is then sufficient reason to believe 
that a Phcenician inscription to the effect stated existed at 
Tangiers in the time of the Lower Empire ; and the true 
question for historical criticism to consider and determine 
is, what is the weight and value of such an inscription. W 
That it was not a Jewish or a Christian monument is 
certain from the epithet of "plunderer" or "robber" 
applied in t^ to Joshua. That it was more ancient than 
Christianity eeems probable from the language and charac- 
ter in wUoh it was written. <^> It would appear to have 
been a genuine Phoenician monument, of an antiquity 
which cannot now be decided, but which was probably 
remote ; and it must be regarded as embodying an ancient 
tradition, current in this part of Africa in times anterior to 
Christianity, which very remarkably confirms the Hebrew 
narrative. 

There is another event of a public nature, belonging to 
this portion of the history, of which some have thought to 
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find a confirmation in the pages of a profime writer. 
" The Egyptians," says Herodotus, (**) ** declare that since 
Egypt was a kingdom, the sun has on four several occa- 
sions moved from his wonted course, twice rising where 
he now sets, and twice setting where he now rises." It 
has been supposed C^^ that we have h^e a notice of that 
remarkable time when ^' the sun stood still in the midst of 
heaven, and hasted not to go down about a whole day;" * 
as well as of that other somewhat similar occasion, when 
"the sun returned ten degrees" on the dial of Ahaz.' ^ut 
the statement made to Herodotus by the Egyptian priests 
would very ill describe the phenomena of these two occa^ 
sionsi however we understand the narratives in Joshua and 
]^ng8 ; and the fact which they intended to convey to him 
was probably one connected rather with their peculiar 
system of astronomical cycles, than with any sudden and 
violent changes in the celestial order. K the narrative in 
Joshua is to be, understood astronomically, of an actual 
cessation or retardation of the earth's motion, (^) we must 
admit that profane history fails to present us with any 
mention of an occurrence, which it might have been 
expected to notice with distinctness. But at the same 
time we must remember how scanty are the remains which 
we possess of this early time, and how strictly they are 
limited to the recording of political events and dynastic 
changes. The astronomical records of the Babylonians 
have perished ; and the lists of Manetho contain but few 
references to natural phenomena, which are never intro- 
duced except when they have a political bearing. No 
valid objection therefore can be brought against the literal 
truth of the narrative in Joshua from the present want of 
any profane confirmation of it. Where the records of the 

> Joah. X. 13. ' Isa. zzxriii. 8. 
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past are so few and so ri^t, the argument finom mere 
silence has neither force nor place. 

The floorishing period of Jewiak hbtorr, which com- 
mences with the reign of David, brought the chosen people 
of God once more into contact with those principal nations 
of the earth, wliose historr has to some extent come 
down to ns. One of the first exploits of David was that 
great defeat which he inflicted on the Syrians of Damascoa, 
in the vicinitj of the Euphrates, when they came to the 
asdfitaioe of Hadedexer king of Zobah — a defeat which 
cost them more than twenty thousand men, and which was 
followed by the temporary subjection of Damascus to the 
Israelites ; since ^ David put garrisons in Syria of Damas- 
cus, and the Syrians became servants to David, and 
brought gifts."* This war is mentioned not only by Eu- 
polemus,C3^> who appears to have been well acquainted with 
the Jewish Scriptures, but also by Nicolas of Damascus, 
the fiiend of Augustus Caesar, who clearly draws his his- 
tory from the records of his native place. "After this," 
says Nicolas, *^ there was a certain Hadad, a native Syrian, 
who had great power: he ruled over Damascus, and all 
SjnsLy except PhoBnicia. He likewise undertook a war 
with David, the king of Judaea, and contended against him 
in a number of battles; in the last of them all — which was 
by the river Euphrates, and in which he suffered defeat — 
showing himself a prince of the greatest courage and 
prowess." C«) This is a testimony of th|i same nature 
with those already adduced from Berosus and Manetho ; 
it is a separate and independent notice of an event in 
Jewish history, which has come down to us from the other 
party in the transaction, Vith particulars not contained in 
the Jewish account, yet compatible with all that is so 

* 2 Bam. yiii. 6. Comp. 1 Chr. xriii. 6, 
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contained, and strictly corroborative of the mam dream- 
stances of the Hebrew narrative. 

The other wars of the son of Jesse were with enemies 
of inferior power and importance, as the Philistines, the 
Moabitcs, the Ammonites, the Idumaeans, and the Ama- 
Ickites. £upolcmas mentions most of these successes ; <W 
but otlierwise we have no recognition of them by profime 
wiitors, which cannot be considered surprising, since there 
arc no ancient histories extant wherein these nations are 
mentioned otherwise than incidentally. We have, how- 
ever, one ftirther point of contact between sacred and 
profane history at this period which is of considerable 
interest and importance, and which requires separate con« 
sideration. I speak of the connection, seen now for the 
first time, between Judosa and Phoenicia, which, separated 
by natural obstacles, (^) and hitherto, perhaps, to some 
extent by inten^ening tribes, only began to hold relations 
with each other when the conquests of David brought 
Judaea into a new position among the powers of these 
regions. It was necessary for the commerce of Phoenicia 
that she should enjoy the friendship of whatever power 
commanded the great lines of inland traffic, which ran 
through Coele-Syria and Damascus, by Hamath and Tad- 
mor, to the Euphrates. C^i) Accordingly we find that upon 
the " establishment'' and " exaltation" of David's kingdom,^ 
overtures were at once made to him by the chief Phoeni- 
cian power of the day ; and his good will was secured by 
benefits of the most acceptable kind — the loan of skilled 
artificers and the gift of cedar-beams " in abundance " * — 
after which a firm friendship was established between the 
two powers,* which continued beyond the reign of David 
into that of Solomon his son.* Now here it is most 

> 2 Sam. v. 11, 12. • 1 Chr.'xxii. 4. 

' 1 Kings V. 1. * Ibid, yene 12. 
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interesting to see whether the Hebrew writer has cor- 
rectly represented the condition of Phoenicia at the time ; 
whether the name which he has assigned to his Phoenician 
prince is one that Phoenicians bore or the contrary ; and 
finally, whether there is any trace of the reign of this par- 
ticular prince at this time. 

With regard to the first point, it is to be observed, that 
the condition of Phoenicia varied at different periods. 
While we seem to trace throughout the whole history a 
constant recognition of some one city as predominant 
among the various towns, if not as sovereign over them, 
we do not always find the same city occupying this posi- 
tion. In the most ancient times it is Sidon which claims 
and exercises this precedency and preeminence ; W in 
the later times the dignity has passed to T3Te, which is 
thenceforward recognized as the leading power. Homer 
implies, (^^ Strabo(^> and Justin (^) distinctly assert, the 
ancient superiority of Sidon, which was said to have been 
the primitive settlement, whence the remainder were 
derived. On the other hand, Dius W and Menander, (^ 
who drew their Phoenician histories from the native 
records, clearly show that at a time anterior to David, 
Tyre had become the leading state, which she continued 
to be until the time of Alexander. C38) The notices of 
Phoenicia in Scripture are completely in accordance with 
what we have thus gathered from profane sources. While 
Sidon alone appears to have been known to Moses, ^ and 
Tyre occurs in Joshua as a mere stronghold in marked 
contrast with imperial Sidon, (** great Zidon," as she is 
called more than once) ' — whose dominion seems to 
extend along the coast to Carmel, W and certainly reaches 
hiland as fkr as Laish ' — in Samuel and Kings the case is 

» Qm. X. 15 ; xlix. 13. • Jorti. xi. E\ xix.TA. 

* Judges zvii. 7 and 2A. 
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o1ian<re(l; Sidon has no longer a diBtincdye epithet;^ and 
it is tlie "king of Tyre" who on behalf of hb coontrymen 
makes advances to David, and who is evidently the chief 
Phoenician potentate of the period. 

Further, when we look to the name borne by this prince 
— the first Phoenician mentioned by name in Scripture — 
we arc at once struck with its authentic character. That 
Hiram was really a Phoenician name, and one which kings 
were in the habit of bearing, is certain from the Assyrian 
Inscriptions (^ and from Herodotus, (^^) as well as from the 
Phoenician historians, Dius and Menander. And these last- 
named writers not only confirm the name as one which a 
king of Tyre might have borne, but show moreover that it 
was actually borne by the Tyrian king contemporary with 
Solomon and David, of whom they relate circumstances 
which completely identify him with the monarch who is 
stated in Scripture to have been on such friendly terms with 
those princes. They do not indeed appear to have made 
any mention of David ; but they spoke distinctly of the 
close connection between Hiram and Solomon; adding 
facts, which, though not contained in Scripture, are remark- 
ably in accordance with the sacred narrative. For instance, 
both Menander and Dius related that "hard questions^ 
were sent by Solomon to Hiram to be resolved by him;(^ 
while Dius added, that Hiram proposed similar puzzles to 
Solomon in return, which that monarch with all his wisdom 
was unable to answer. (^) We may see in this narrative, 
not only a resemblance to the famous visit of the " Queen 
of the South,"* who, "when she heard of the fame of Solo- 
mon, came to prove him with hard questions;"* but also 
an illustration of the statement that "all the earth sought 
to Solomon to hear his wisdom, which Gk>d had put in his 

> 2 Sam. zxiT. 6. • Matt adi. 42. • 1 Kings x. 1. 
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heart."* Again, Menander stated that Hiram gave his 
daughter in marriage to Solomon. W This fact is not 
recorded in Scripture ; but still it is illustrative of the state- 
ment that **ffing Solomon loved many strange women, 
together with the daughter of Pharaoh, women of the Mo- 
abites, Ammonitea^ Edomites, ZidonianSy and Hittites. . . . 
And he had seven hundred wives, princesaesr* One of 
these we may well conceive to have been the daughter of 
the Tynan king. 

The relations of Solomon with Egypt have received at 
present but little illustration from native Egyptian sources. 
Our epitome of Manetho gives us nothing but a bare list of 
names at the period to which Solomon must belong ; and 
the Egyptian monuments for the time are particularly 
scanty and insignificant. (^^ Moreover the omission of the 
Jewish writers to place on record the distinctive name of 
the Pharaoh whose daughter Solomon married, forbids his 
satisfactory identification with any special Egyptian mon- 
arch. Eupolemus indeed professed to supply this omission 
of the older historians, (^) and enlivened his history with 
copies of the letters which (according to him) passed be- 
tween Solomon and Vaphres or Apries, king of Egypt ; but 
this name is clearly taken from a later portion of Egyptian 
history, and none at all similar to it is found either on the 
monuments or in the dynastic lists for the period. The 
Egyptian marriage of Solomon, therefore, and his fi-iendly 
connection with a Pharaoh of the twenty-first dynasty, have 
at present no confirmation from profane sources, beyond 
that which it derives from Eupolemus ; but the change in 
the relations between the two courts towards the close of 
Solomon's reign, which is indicated by the protection ex- 
tended to his enemy Jeroboam by a new king, Shishak, 

1 1 Kings X. 34. * Ibid. xi. l-d* 
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receives some illastration and confirmation both from the 
monuments and from the native historian. Shishak makes 
his appearance at a suitable pointy so far as chronology is 
concerned, (^^) in the lists of Manetho, where he is called 
Sesonchis or Sesonchosis ; (^^ and his name occurs likewise 
in the sculptures of the period under ito Egyptian form of 
Sheshonk. (^^) The confirmation which the monuments 
lend to the capture of Jerusalem by this king will be con- 
sidered in the next Lecture. At present, we have only to 
note, besides the occurrence of the name at the place 
where we should naturally look for it in the lists, the &ct 
that it occurs at the commencement of a new dynasty — a 
dynasty furnished by a new city, and quite of a difibrent 
character from that preceding it -^ which would therefore 
be in no way connected with Solomon, and would not be 
unlikoly to reverse the policy of the house which it had 
supplanted. 

The wealth and magnificence of Solomon were celebrated 
by Eupolemus and W Theophihis,(5') the former of whom gave , 
an elaborate account of the temple and its ornaments. As, 
however, these writers were merely well-informed Greeks 
who reported to their countrymen the ideas entertained of 
their history by the Jews of the third and fourth centuries 
B. C, I forbear to dwell upon their testimonies. I shall 
therefore close here the direct confirmations from profane 
sources of this portion of the Scripture narrative, and pro- 
ceed to consider briefly some of the indirect points of 
agreement, with which this part of the history, like every 
other, abounds. 

First, then, it may be observed, that the empire ascribed 
to David and Solomon is an empire of exactly that kind 
which alone Western Asia was capable of producing, and 
did produce, about the period in question. The modem 
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system of centralized organiation bv which the varions 
provinces of a vast empire are cemente*! into a c:»ni]iav?i 
masSy was unknown to the ancient worM, an«l has never 
been practised by Asiatics. The satrapial sy«em of gov- 
ernment, or that in which the provinces retain their inJi- 
vidnality, but are administered on a common plan by 
officers appointed by the crown — which has prevailed gen- 
erally through the East since the time of its first introduc- 
tion — was the invention of Darius Hystaspis. Before his 
time the greatest monarchies had a slighter and weaker 
organization. They were in all cases composed of a num- 
ber of separate kingdoms^ each under its own native king ; 
and the sole link uniting them together and constituting 
them an empire, was the subjection of these i>etty mon- 
archs to a single suzerain. C^> The Babylonian, Assyrian, 
Median, and Lydian, were all empires of this t}'i)e — mon- 
archies, wherein a sovereign prince at the head of a power- 
ful kingdom was acknowledged as suzerain by a nnmber of 
inferior princes, each in his own right sole ruler of his own 
country. And the subjection of the inferior princes con- 
sisted chiefly, if not solely, in two points ; they were bound 
to render homage to their suzerain, and to pay him annu- 
ally a certain stated tribute. Thus, when we hear that 
"Solomon reigned over aU the kingdoms from the river 
(Euphrates) unto the land of the Philistines and unto the 
border of Egypt"* — or again, that "he had dominion over 
all the re^on on this side the river, from Tiphsah (or 
Thapsacus on the Euphrates) to Azzah, (or Gaza, the most 
southern of the Philistine towns,) over aU the kings on this 
side the river"* — and that "they brought presents ^^ — "a 
rate year by year^^ — and ^served Solomon all the days of 

' 1 Kings iv. 21. • Ibid, veric 24. 

* Ibid, vene 21. « Ibid. x. 26. 
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his life,'' ^ wo recognize at once a condition of things witli 
M'liich we are perfectly familmr from profane Boorces ; and 
wc feel that at any rate this account is in entire harmony 
with the political notions and practices of the day. 

Similarly, with respect to the buildings of Solomon, it may 
be remarked, that they appear, from the description given 
of them in Kings and Chronicles, to have belonged exactly 
to that style of architecture which we find in fact to have 
prevailed over Western Asia in the earliest times, and of 
which we have still remains on the ancient sites of Nineveh, 
Susa, and Persepolis. The strong resemblance in general 
structure and arrangement of the palace of Esar-haddon to 
that which Solomon constructed for his own use, has been 
noticed by our great Mesopotamian excavator ; c^^) and few 
can fail to see in the "house of the forest of Lebanon,*** 
with its five-and-forty cedar pillars forming the " forest " 
from wliich the palace derived its name, a resemblance to 
the remarkable structures at Susa and Persepolis, in each 
of which the pillars on which the entire edifice rested fonni 
a sort of forest, amounting in number to seventy-two. It 
is true that in the Persian buildings the columns are of 
stone ; but this is owing to the advance of art. The great 
chambers in the Assyrian palaces had no stone columns, 
but are regarded by those who have paid most attention to 
the subject^ as having had their roofs supported by pillars 
of cedar. (^) Nor does the resemblance of which I am 
speaking consist only in the multiplicity of columns. The 
height of the Persepolitan columns, which is forty-four 
feet, (**) almost exactly equals the " thirty cubits " of Solo- 
mon's house ; and there is even an agreement in the general 
diaracter of the capitals, which has attracted notice from 
some who have written upon the history of art. (^> 

1 1 Kings iy. 21. ' Ibid. viL 2. 
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Again, the copious use of gold in omamentatioiK* whidi 
seems to moderns so improbable, (^"' was a practice known 
to the PhoBnicians, the Ass\Tianjs and the Babylonians. C*^- 
The brazen pillars, Jachin and Boaz, set up in the court ui* 
the temple,* recall the pillar of gold which Hiram, acooi«l- 
ing to Menander, (^> dedicated in the temple of Baal, aiid 
the two pillars which appear in the coins of C^-prus l>efore 
the temple of the Phoenician Venus. (®^> The ** throne of 
ivorj"' has its paraUel in the numerous ivory canings 
lately brought from Mesopotamia, which in many cases 
have plainly formed the covering of furniture. C**^) The 
lions, which stood beside the throne,* bring to our mind at 
once the lions' feet with which Assyrian thrones were 
ornamented, (®J and the gigantic sculptured figures whieh 
commonly formed the portals of the great halls. In these 
and many other points the state and character of art, 
which the Hebrew writers describe as existing in Solomon^s 
time, receivte confirmation from profane sources, and 
especially from those remains of a time not long subsc- 
qaent, which have been recently brought to light by the 
researches made in Mesopotamia. 

Once more — the agreement between the character of 
the Phoenicians as drawn in Kings and Chronicles, and 
that which we know from other sources to have attached 
to them, is worthy of remark. The wealth, the enterprise, 
the maritime skill, and the eminence in the arts, which 
were the leading characteristics of the Phoenicians in 
Homer's time, are abundantly noted by the writers ol* 
Kings and Chronicles; who contrast the comparative 
ignorance and rudeness of their own nation with the 
science and "cunning" of their neighbors. "Thou 

» 1 Kingg vi. 20, 21, 2S, 80, 32, &c. • Ibid. vii. 15-22. 

* Ibid. X. 19. « Ibid, venes 19and20. 
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knowest,'' writes king SolonSm to Hiram, ^that there in ... 
not among us any that can skill to hew timber like tijjjp 
Sidonians.'^ * " Send me a man," again he writes, " conning 
to work in gold, and in silver, and in brass, and in iron, and 
m purple, and crimson, and blue, and that can skill to grave 
with the cunning men which are with me in Judah and in 
Jerusalem, whom David mj father did provide."* And 
the man sent, '' a man of Tyre, a worker in brass, filled with 
wisdom, and understanding, and cunning to work all works 
in brass, came to king Solomon, and wrouglU aU his 
vjorkP • So too when Solomon " made a navy of ships in 
Ezion-geber, on the shore of the Red Sea," Hiram ^ sent in 
the navy his servants, ahipmen that had knowledge of the 
sea, with the servants of Solomon."* It has been well re- 
marked, (®) that "we discover the greatness of Tyre in 
this age, not so much from its own annals as from those 
of the Israelites, its neighbors." The scanty fragments of 
the Phoenician history which alone remain to us are filled 
out and ilbistrated by the more copious records of the 
Jews; which, with a simplicity and truthfulness that we 
rarely meet with in profane writers, set forth in the 
strongest terms their obligations to their friendly neighbors. 
These are a few of the indirect points of agreement be- 
tween profane history and this portion of the sacred nar- 
rative. It would be easy to adduoe others ; W but since, 
within tha space which an occasion like the present allows, 
it is impossible to do more than broadly to indicate the 
sort of evidence which is producible in fiivor of the 
authenticity of Scripture, perhaps the foregoing specimens 
may suffice. It only remains therefore to sum up briefly 
the results to which we seem to have attained. 

» 1 Kings v. 6. • 2 Chron. ii. 7. 

< 1 Kings viL 14. « Ibid. ix. 26, 27. 
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We have been engaged with a dark period — a period 
when the nations of the world had little converse with one 
another, when civilization was but beginning, when the 
knowledge of letters was confined within narrow bounds, 
when no country but Egypt had a literature, and when 
Egypt herself was in a state of unusual depression, and 
had little communication with nations beyond her borders. 
We could not expect to obtain for such a period any great 
amount of profane illustration. Yet the Jewish history of 
even this obscure time has been found to present points of 
direct agreement with the Egyptian records, scanty as they 
are for it, with the Phoenician annals, with the traditions 
of the Syrians of Damascus, and with those of the early in- 
habitants of Northern Africa. It has also appeared that the 
Hebrew account of the time is in complete harmony with all 
that we otherwise know of Western Asia at the period in 
queelion, of its political condition, its civilization, its arts and 
sciences, its manners and customs, its inhabitants. Illustra- 
tions of these points have been furnished by the Assyrian 
inscriptions, the Assyrian and Persian palaces, the Phoenician 
coins and histories, and the earliest Greek poetry. Kor is 
it possible to produce from authentic history any contra- 
diction of this or any other portion of the Hebrew records. 
When such a contradiction has seemed to be found, it has 
invariably happened that in the progress of historical 
inquiry, the author fixmi whom it proceeds has lost credit, 
and finally come to be regarded as an utterly untrust- 
worthy authority. (^) Internally consistent, externally 
resting upon contemporary or nearly contemporary doen- 
ments, and both directly and indirectly confirmed by the 
records of neighboring nations, the Hebrew account of this 
time is entitled to be received as a true and authentic hb- 
tory on almost every ground upon which such a claim can 
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be rested. It was then justly and with sufBcient reason 
that the Proto-martyr in his last speech,* and the great 
Apostle of the Gentiles, in his first public preaching as an 
Apostle,* assumed as certain the simple, literal, and historic 
truth of this portion of the sacred narrative. Through 
God's good providence, there is no break in that historic 
chain which binds the present with the past, the new 
covenant with the old, Christ with Moses, the true Israel 
with Abraham. A **dark age" — a time of trouble and 
confusion, undoubtedly supervened upon the establishment 
of the Israelites in Canaan ; but amid the gloom the torch 
of truth still passed from hand to hand — prophets arose at 
intervals — and the main events in the national life were 
carefully put on record. Aflerwards — from the time of 
Samuel — a more regular system was introduced; events 
were chronicled as they occurred ; and even the sceptic 
allows that "with the Books of Samuel, the history 
assumes an appearance far more authentic than that of the 
contemporary history of any other ancient nation." (^) 
Tliis admission may well be taken to render any further 
argument unnecessary, and with it we may properly com- 
elude this portion of our inquiry. 

» Acts Tii. 45-47. * Ibid. adU. 19-22. 



LECTURE IV. 

AKD AHUAH SAID TO JBBOBOAIC, TAKE THEE TEH PIB0B8 : POB THX78 
BAITH THE LOBD, TEE OOD OF ISEAEL, BEHOLD, I WILL REND THE 
KIKGDOM OUT OF THE HAIH) OF SOLOMON, AND WILL GIVE TEN 
TUBES TO THEE : BUT HE SHALL HATE ONE TRIBE FOR HT SERVANT 
DATID'S sake. — 1 KINGS XI. SI, & 

The subject of the present Lecture will be the history 
of the chosen people from the separation of the two king- 
doms by the successful revolt of Jeroboam, to the comple- 
tion of the Captivity of Judah, upon the destniction of 
Jerusalem, in the nineteenth year of Nebuchadnezzar, king 
of Babylon. The space of time embraced is thus a period 
of about four centuries. Without pretending to a chrono- 
logical exactitude, for which our data are insufficient, we 
may lay it down as tolerably certain, that the establish- 
ment of the two kingdoms of Israel and Judah on the ruins 
of Solomon's empire is an event belonging to the earlier 
half of the tenth century before our era; while the destruc- 
tion of JenuHdem may be assigned with much confidence 
to the year B. C. 686. 

These centuries constitute a period second in importance 
to none of equal length. They comprise the great devel- 
opment, the decadence and the fall of Assyria — the sudden 
growth of Media and Babylon — the Egyptian revival 
under the Psammetichi — the most glorious time of the 
Phoenician cities — the rise of Sparta and Athens to pre- 
eminence in Greece — the foundation of Carthage and of 

9* ^m\ 
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Rome — nud the spread of civilization by means of the 
Greek and Phoenician colonics, from the Fains Mseotis to 
the Pillars of Hercules. Moreover, they contain within 
them the transition time of most profime history — the 
sj)ace within which it ])asse8 from the dreamy dond-land 
of myth and fable into the sober region of reality and fact, 
exchanging poetic fancy for prosaic tmth, and assnming 
that character of authenticity and trustworthiness, which 
is required to fit it thoroughly for the purpose whereto it 
is applied in these Lectures. Hence, illustrations of the 
sacred narrative, hitherto somewhat rare and infrequent^ 
will now crowd upon us, and make the principal difficulty at 
the present stage that of selection. Egypt, Assyria, Baby- 
lon, Phoenicia, Greece, will vie with each other in offering 
to us proo& that the Hebrew records, for this time, contain 
a true and authentic account of the fortunes of the race ; 
and instead of finding merely a few points here and there 
to illustrate from j)rofane sources, we shall now be able to 
l)ro<luce confirmatory proof of almost every important 
event in the history. 

Before entering, however, on this branch of the inquiry, 
some consideration must be given to the character of 
the documents in which this portion of the history has 
come down to us, and to the confirmation which those 
documents obtain from other Books in the Sacred 
Canon. 

It was observed in the last Lecture, that the Books of 
Kings and Chronicles arc compilations from State Papers 
proscr\'ed in the public archives of the Jewish nation, (*^ the 
authors of those papers being probably, in most cases, 
the Prophets in best repute at the time of their com- 
position. This is particularly apparent from the Second 
Book of Chronicles, where the author, besides citing in 
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several places^ **the Book of the Chronicles of the Elngs 
of Israel and Jadah," particularizes no fewer than thirteen 
works of prophets, some of which he expressly states to 
have formed a portion of the general " Book of the Chroni' 
cles,"* while most of the others may be probably con 
clnded to have done the same. The Books of Samuel, 
of Nathan, and of Crad, the Prophecy of Ahijah the Shi- 
lonite, and the Visions of Iddo the seer, which are among 
the works quoted by the Chronicler, have been already 
noticed. C9) To these must now be added, "the Book of 
Shemaiah the Prophet,*** "the Book of Iddo the seer, con- 
cerning genealogies," * " the Story or Commentary of the 
Prophet Iddo,"* «the Book of Jehu the son of Hanani,"* 
«the Acts of Uzaah by Isaiah," ' " the Vision of Isaiah," * 
and the book of "the Sayings of the Seers"® — all works 
which served as materials to the Chronicler, and to which 
he refers his readers. We found reason to believe, in the 
last Lecture, that our Book (or Books) of Samuel is the 
very work which the Chronicler quotes under the three 
names of the Book of Samuel, the Book of Nathan, and 
the Book of Gad. Similarly the Book of the Acts of Sol- 
omon ^ would seem to have been composed of a Book of 
Nathan, a Book of Ahijah the Shilonite, and a portion 
of a Book of Iddo the seer." And the Book, or rather 
the two Books, (3^ of the Chronicles of the Kings of 
Israel and Judah, would appear to have been carried on in 
the same way ; first, by Iddo, in his " Story," or " Com- 

* 2 Chron. xri. 11 ; zzy. 26 ; xxyii. 7 ; zxriii. 26 ; xzidi. 32 ; zzxiii. 
IS ; and xxxy. 27. 

' Ibid. xz. 34 ; and zzxiii. 32. 

» Ibid. zii. 16. * Ibid. » Ibid. ziU. 22. 

* Ibid. zz. 34. ' Ibid. zxri. 22. • Ibid, xxxii. 32. 

* Ibid, zzziii. 19. >® 1 Kings zi. 41. "2 Chron. iz. 29. 
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mentary;'' then by Jehu, the son of Hanani, in the Book 
which we are told was made to fonn a part of the Book 
of the Kings of Israel ; (^) and afterwards by other prophets 
and seers, among whom were certainly Isaiah and Jere- 
miah. That Isaiah wrote the history of the reign of 
Uzziah is expressly stated;^ and it b also said that his 
account of the acts of Hezekiah formed a portion of the 
Book of the Elngs of Judah ; (^) besides which, the close 
verbal agreement between certain historical chapters in 
Isaiah and in Kings, (^ would suffice to prove that this 
part of the state history was composed by him. A similar 
agreement between portions of Kings and of Jeremiah, 
leads to a similar conclusion with respect to that prophet C^) 
Thus Samuel, Grad, Nathan, Ahijah, Shemaiah, Iddo, Jehu, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, and other prophets contemporary with 
the events, are to be regarded as the real authorities for 
the Jewish history as it b delivered to us in Kings and 
Chronicles. " The prophets, who in their prophecies and 
addresses held forth to the people, not only the law as a 
rule and direction, but also the history of the past as the 
mirror and example of their life, must have reckoned the 
composition of the theocratic history among the duties of 
the call given to them by the Lord, and composed accord- 
ingly the history of their time by noting down public 
annals, in which, without respect of persons, the life and 
conduct of the kings were judged and exhibited according 
to the standard of the revealed law.''<®) With this judg- 
ment of a living German writer, there is sufficient reason 
to concur; and we may therefore conclude that the history 
in IQngs and Chronicles rests upon the testimony of con- 
temporary and competent witnesses. 
The only objection of any importance that Rationalism 

1 2 Chron. xxyi. 22. 
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makes to the conclusion which we have hero reached, is 
drawn from the circumstances of the time wliun tlie books 
were composed; whicli is thought to miHtate strongly 
against their havhig been dniwn directly from the sources 
which have been indicated. The authority of tlie writers 
of these Books, we are told, (^> " cannot have been the offi- 
cial annals" of the kingdoms; for these must have perished 
at their destruction, and therefore could not have been 
consulted by authors who Uved later than the Captivity. 
It may be granted that the mass of the State Arcliives are 
likely to have perished with Samaria and Jerusalem, if wo 
understand by that term the bulky documents which con- 
tained the details of official transactions : but there is no 
more difficulty in supposing that the digested annals which 
the prophets had composed escaped, than there is in under- 
standing how the Prophecy of Isaiah and the rest of the 
Sacred Volume were preserved. At any rate, if there be a 
difficulty, it is unhnportant in the face of the iilain and 
palpable feet, that the authors of the two Books sj»eak of 
the annab as existing, and continually refer their readers to 
them for additional information. However we may ac- 
coimt for it^ the " Books of the Chronicles of the Kings of 
Israel and Judah," the diffi.Tent portions of which had been 
written by the proi)hets above mentioned, were still extant 
when the authors of Kings and Clironides wrote their his- 
tories, having escaped the dangers of war, and sur\ived the 
obscure time of the Captivity. It is not merely that the 
writers in question profess to quote from them ; but they 
constantly appeal to them as books the contents of which 
are well known to their own readers. 

The confirmation which the Books of Kings and Chroni- 
cles lend to each other, desenes some notice while we are 
engaged with this portion of the inquiry. Had the later 
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composition uniformly followed, and, as it were^ echoed the 
earlier, there would have been but little adyantage in the 
double record. We should then only have known that the 
author of the Book of Chronicles regarded the Book of 
Kings as authentic. But the Chronicler — I use the term 
in no offensive sense — does not seem really in any case 
merely to follow the writer of Kings. (W> On the contrary, 
he goes straight to the fountain-head, and draws his mate- 
rials partly from the sources used by the eariier writer, 
partly (as it seems) fit>m contemporary sources which that 
writer had neglected. He is thus, throughout, a distinct 
and independent authority for the history of his nation, 
standing to the writer of Kings as Afncanns stands to 
Eusebius, in respect of the history of Egypt ("> As the 
double channel by which Manetho's Egyptian history is 
conveyed to us, renders our hold upon that history far 
more firm and secure than would have been the case had 
we derived our knowledge of it through one channel only, 
so the two parallel accounts, which we possess in Kings 
and Chronicles, of the history of Solomon and his succes- 
sors, give us a hold upon the original annals of this period 
which we could not have had otherwise. The Chronicler, 
while he declines to be beholden to the author of Kings 
for any portion of his narrative, and does not concern him- 
self about apparent discrepancies between his own work 
and that of the earlier writer, confirms the whole general 
course of that writer^s history, repeating it, illustrating it^ 
and adding to it, but never really differing from it, except 
in such minute points as are readily explainable by slight 
corruptions of the text in the one case or the other. (^) 

Further, the narrative contained in Kings and Chronicles 
receives a large amount of illustration, and so of confirmi^ 
tion, from the writings of the contemporary Prophets, who 
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exhibit the feelings natural under the circumstances de- 
scribed by the historians, and incidentally allude to the 
facts recorded by them. This point has been largely illus- 
trated by recent writers on the prophetical Scriptures, who 
find the interpretation of almost every chai)ter "bound 
up with references to contemporary events, political and 
liocial,'' and discover in this constant connection at once a 
"source of occasional difficulty,^ and a frequent means of 
throwing great additional light on the true meaning of the 
prophetical writers. C^^) The illustration thus afforded to 
prophecy by history is reflected back to history from proph- 
ecy ; and there is scarcely an event in the Jewish annals 
after the reign of Uzziah — which is the time of the earliest 
of the extant prophetical writings C") — that is not illumi- 
nated by some touch from one prophet or another. To take 
the case of a single writer — Isaiah mentions the succession 
of Jewish kings from Uzziah to Hezekiah,* the alliance of 
Rezin, king of Syria, and Pekah, the son of Remaliah, king 
of Israel, against Ahaz,^ the desolation of their country 
which shortly followed,' the plunder of Damascus, and the 
spoiling of Samaria at this time,* the name of the then 
high priest,' the Assyrian conquests of Hamath, Aradus, 
and Samaria,* the close connection about this time of 
Egypt and Ethiopia,' the inclination of the Jewish mon- 
archs to lean on Egypt for support against Assyria," the 
conquest by Sennacherib of the "fenced cities" of Judah,* 
the embassy of Babshakeh,^® the sieges of Libnah and 

1 Isaiah i. 1. * Ibid. vii. 1, 2. ' Ibid, vene 16. 

^ Ibid. yiii. 4. Compare 2 Kings xyi. 9. 

* Ibid, verse 2. Compare 2 Kings xvi. 10-16. 

* IWd. X. 9-11. » Ibid. xx. 3-6. 

* lUd. XXX. 2, 3, &c. ; ^"ri- 1-3. * Ibid, xxxri. 1. 
^ nnd. ^enea 2-22. 
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Lacliisli,^ the propnrntions of Tirhnkah against Sennache- 
rib,* tlie prayer of Ilezekiali,* the prophecy of Isaiah in 
reply/ the destruction of Sennacherib's host,'^ the letom of 
Sennacherib liimself to Ninevcli,* his murder and the 
escape of his murderers,' Ilesekiah's illness and recovery,* 
and the embassy sent to him by Merodach-Baladan, king 
of Babylon;* — he glances also at the invaaon of Tiglath- 
Piloser, and the destruction then bronght upon a portion 
of the kingdom of Israel,^" at the oppression of Egypt 
under the Etliiopian yoke," at the subjection of Jadasa to 
Ass}Tia during the reign of Ahaz," and at many other 
events of less consequence. About half the events here 
mentioned are contained in the three historical chapten of 
IsaLah," which are almost identical with three chajiters of 
the second Book of Kings:" but the remainder occur 
merely incidentally among the prophecies ; and these afford 
the same sort of confinnation to the plain narrative of 
Kings and Chronicles, as the Epistles of St. Paul have been 
shown to furnish to the Acts. C^^) Jeremiah, Amos, Hosea, 
Micah, and Zej>haniah, contain numerous allusions of a 
similar character, illustrative of the history at this time and 
subsequently. Jeremijili, in particular, is as copious in 
notices bearing upon Jewish histor}*^ for the time extending 
from Josiah to the Captivity, as Isaiidi is for the reigns of 
Ahaz and Hezekiah. 

Having thus briefly noticed the character of the docu- 
ments in wliich this portion of the history has come down 
to us, and drawn attention to the weight of the scriptural 

* Isaiah xxxrii. 8. ' Ibid, ycrse 9. ' Ibid, ycrscs 15-40. 

* Ibid, verses 22-35. * Ibid, verse 36. • Ibid, verse 87. 

7 Ibid, verse 38. ® Ibid, xxzxdii. • Ibid, xxxix. 1, 2. 

»<> Ibid. ix. 1. " Ibid. xix. 4, &c. » Ibid. xiv. 24-28. 

*' Chaps, zxzvi. zzxvii. and xxxviii. ** Chaps, xviii* ziz. and xxm 
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e^'idence in fiivor of its authenticity, I proceed to tlic con- 
sideration of that point which is the special subject of 
these Lectures — the confimintion which this part of the 
narrative receives from profane sources. 

The separate existence of tlic two kingdoms of Israel 
and Judah is abundantly confinned by tlic Assyrijm in- 
scriptions. Kings of each country occur in the accounts 
which the great Assyrian monarchs have left us of their 
conquests — the names being always capable of easy 
identification with those recorded in Scrii)ture, an<l occur- 
ring in the chronological or<ler which is there given. (^^> 
The Jewish monarch bears the title of " King of Judah," 
while his Israelitish brother is designated after his capital 
city; which, though in the earlier times not called Sama- 
ria, is yet unmistakably indicated under the tenn Jiet/tr 
2irAuwiri,<*^> ''the house or city of Omri," that monarch 
having been the ori^nal founder of Samaria, according to 
Scripture.^ 

The first great event in the kingdom of Judah after the 
separation from Israel, was the invasion of Judaea by Slu- 
shidc, king of Kgypt^ in the fifth year of Rehoboam. Shi- 
shak came up against Jerusalem with ^twelve hundred 
chariots and threescore thousand horsemen," besides a 
host of footmen who were "without number."* He "took 
the fenced cities which pertained to Judah," and was pro- 
ceeding to invest the capital, when Kehoboam made his 
submission, delivered up the treasures of the temple, and 
of liis own palace, and became one of the " servants " or 
tributaries of the fig^-ptian king.^ This success is found to 
have been commemorated by Shishak on the outside of 
the great temple at Kaniac ; and here in a long list of 
Gftptured towns and districts, which Shishak boasts of 
' 1 Kings xri. 24. '2 Chron. xii. 3. ' Ibid, verse 8. 

10 
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haTing added to his dominions, occurs the •* Mdchi Yuda^ 
or kingdom of Judah, ('®) the conquest of which by this 
king is thus distinctly noticed in the Egyptian records. 

About thirty years later Judaea was again invaded from 
this quarter. " Zerah the Ethiopian^'^ at the head of an 
army of ** a thousand thousand " * — or a million of men — 
who were chiefly Etliiopians and Libyans,^ made war upon 
Asa, and entering his kingdom at its south-western angle, 
was there met by the Jewish monarch and signally defeated 
by hini.^ In this case we cannot expect such a confirmi^ 
tion as in the last instance ; for nations do not usually put 
on record their great disasters. It appears, however, that 
at the time indicated, the king of Egypt was an Osor- 
kon (*'•*) — a name identical in its root consonants with 
Zerach ; and it appears also that Egyi»t continued to 
decline from this period till the time of Psammetichua, a 
natural result of such a disaster as that which befell the 
invading host. The only difliculty which meets ub is the 
representation of Zerah as an Ethiopian — a fact not at 
present confirmed by the monuments. Perhaps, though 
an P]gyptian, he was regarded as an Ethiopian, because he 
niled over Ethiopia, and because his anny was mainly com- 
posed of men belonging to that count r}\ Or perhaps, 
though we have no positive evidence of this, he may 
have been really of Ethiopian extraction. Osorkon the 
Second, who is the natural contemporary of Asa, was not 
descended from the earlier kings of the djTiasty. He was 
the son-inAaw of his predecessor, and reigned in right of 
his wife. It is therefore not at all impossible that ho may 
have been an Etliiopian by birth, and have ruled over both 
countries. 

In the succeeding generation, the records of the other 

> 2 Chzon. xiv. 9. ' Ibid. xvi. 8. ' Ibid. ziv. 12, 13. 
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kzng'loin present u? wi:h «*>Tr-o f->iiit< of contact V<twccn 
the Jewish and iLe Pha-nioiiLii ariiin!-, in which npiin vo 
hare all the agreement th.i i> }-'^^:Mo. AhaK kiiiir of 
Israel, is represente'l as ha^-ini: > .-.v^hi to smnirhon liliu- 
self in the position whuh his fathor ba-l iisuq^-c«l, by a mar- 
riage with a fortism |'riiirt.^>, :\vA as luiviuir mailo i-hoioo 
for the parpose of - Jezolifl, ■laughter of Eili-baal. king of 
the Zidonians.'* ' Here again not only have we a gonuine 
nuenician name, but we have the name of a king, who is 
proved by the Tyrian history of MenanJer to have boon 
seated upon the throne exactly at this time. Eithobahis, 
the priest of Ashteroth (or Venus.) who by the inunlor of 
luB predecessor, Pheles, became king of Tyre, mounted the 
throne just fifty years after the death of Hiram, the con- 
temporary of Solomon. t^J Ahab mounted the thn>no of 
Israel fifteen or twenty years later, and was tluisii the 
younger contemporary of Eithobahis, or Etli-biinl, who 
continued to reign at Tyre during a cousiileniblo ]H>rtion 
of Ahab's reign in Israel. The only objection that can bo 
taken to this identity — which is generally allowed C-^) — 
turns upon the circumstance that Eth-baal is called in 
Scripture, not king of Tyre, but " king of the Zidonians." 
Sidon, it is i)robable, although a dependency of Tyre at this 
time, had her own line of kings; and if Eth-baal was one of 
these, the coincidence between his name and that of the 
reigning Tyrian monarch would be merely ac('i<lental, nnd 
the confirmation here sought to be CHtablished would fall 
to the groimd. But the fact seems to be that the JewiHh 
writers use the term "Zidonians" in two senscH, one spc;- 
cific, and the other generic, — sjometimes intending by it 
the inhabitants of Sidcm alone, KonieliinoH the PlurniclMnH 
generally. (^) And it is prohab1i/\i\ this latter HCUKe tlmt 

* 1 Kingflxvi. 31. 
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the title "king of the Zidonians" is applied to the father 
of Jozebel. 

3Ic'ii:nuler also related that during the reign of Eth-baal, 
whiih (as we have seen) coincided in a great measure vrith 
that of Ahab in Israel, there was a remarkable drought, 
which continued in Phoenicia for the fidl space of a year. (23) 
This drought is fairly connected with the still longer one 
in the land of Israel, which Elijah announced to Ahab/ 
and which led to the destruction of the priests of Baal 
upon Mount Cannel.* 

The most remarkable feature in the external history of 
Israel during the reign of Ahab, is the war which raged 
towards its close between the Israelites and the Syrians of 
Damascus. The power and greatness of the Damascene 
king, who bcai^s the name of Ben-hadad, are very strikingly 
dqiicted. He comes against Samaria at the head of no 
fewer than thirty-two subject or confederate "kings,""* with 
"hoi-ses" and with "chariots,"* and a"gi-eat multitude."* 
Though defeated with great slaughter on his firat attempt, 
he is able to bring into the field another anny of o<\\u\\ 
strength in the ensuing year.* The exact number of his 
troo])s is not mentioned, but it may be conjectured fioni 
the losses in his second campaign, which are said to have 
amounted to one hundred and twenty-seven thousand 
men.' Even this enormous slaughter does not paralyze 
him : he continues the war for three years longer ; and in 
the third year fights the battle in which Aliab is slain.' 
Xow, of this particular stniggle we have no positive con- 
finnation, owing to tlic almost total loss of the ancient 
S)Tian records. C**) But we have, in the cuneiform annals 

* I Kings xyii. 1. ' Ibid. chap, xviii. ' Ibid. xx. 1. 

* Ibid. » Ibid, verae 13. • Ibid. xx. 25. 

7 Ibid, yenes 28 and 29. * Ibid. xzii. 1-36. 
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of an Assyrian king, a very curious and valuable confirma- 
tion of the power of Damascus at this tunc — of its being 
imder the rule of a monarch named Bcn-hadad, who was 
at the head of a great confederacy of princes, and who 
was able to bring into the field year ullcr year vast armies, 
with which he rei)eatedly engaired the whole force of 
Assyria. We have accounts of three campaigns between 
the Assyrians on the one side, and the Syrians, Ilittites, 
HamathiteSy and PhoDnicians, united under tlie command 
of BenJiadad, ui)on the other, ^^s) j^ ^hich the contest is 
maintained with spirit, tlie armies being of a large size, and 
their composition and character such as we find described 
in Scripture. (^> 

The same record further verifies the historical accuracy 
of the Books of Kings by a mention of Ilazael as king of 
Damascus immediately after Ben-hadad,(3^^ and also by the 
synchronism which it establishes between this prince and 
Jehu, who is the first Israelite king mentioned by name 
on any Inscription hitherto discovered. Jehu appears by 
the monument in question to have submitted himself to 
the great Assyrian conqueror ;W and it may bo suspected 
that from this date both the Jewish and the Israelitish 
kings held their cro^Tis as fiefs dependent on the will 
of the Assyrian monarch, with whom it formally lay to 
"confirm" each new prince "in his kingdom."* 

A break now occurs in the series of profane notices, 
which have extended, without the omission of a genera- 
tion, from the tune of David to that of Jehu. During the 
century which follows on the death of that monarch we 
are able to adduce from profane sources no more than one 
or two doubtful illustrations of the Sacred Narrative. 
Here, however, it is to be remarked, that the absence of 

• > 2 Kings xiv. 6 ; xt. 10. 
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profane confirmation is coinciilcnt with, and must fiiirly be 
regarded as resulting from, a want of sufficient materials. 
There la a great dearth of copious AssyrL'm inscriptions 
from the time of the monarcli who made Jehu tributary to 
that of the Tiglath-Pileser of ScnjUure. (») For this time 
too the Tyrian records arc an absohite blank, W while the 
Egyptian are but little better; and moreover there seems 
to have been no ])olitical contact between these coimtries 
and Palestine during the period in question. We cannot 
therefore be suq>rised at the deficiency here noted; nor 
would it be right to view it as ha\Tng the slightest ten- 
dency to weaken the force of our previous reasoning. 

The Hebrew annals touch no foreign country, of which 
we have any records at all, from the time of Jehu to that 
of JVIenahem. In the reign of this latter prince occurs 
the first direct mention of Ass}Tia as a power actively 
interfering in Palestine, and claiming and exercising 
political influence. We are told that in the reign of 
Menahera, "Pul, the king of Assyria, came up against 
the land ; and Menahem gave Pul a thousand talents of 
silver, that his hand might be with him, to confirm the 
kingdom in his hand." * There is some difficulty in iden- 
tifying the AssjTian monarch here mentioned, who not 
only took this largo tribute, but (as appears from Chroni- 
cles) * led a portion of the nation into captivity. In the 
Hebrew Scriptures he appears as Pul, or rather Phul ; and 
this is also the form of the name which the Armenian 
Eusebius declares to have been used by Polyhistor, C^*) who 
followed Berosus ; but in the Septua^t he is called Pha- 
looh, or Phal68,(3a) a form of which the Hebrew word 
seems to be an abbreviation. The Assyrian records of the 
time present us with no name very close to this ; but there 

> 2 KingB XV. 19. ' 1 Chron. v. 26. • 
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Ls one which has been rea<l variously, as Phal-Jfdha^ YuU 
luJcha^ and Iva-lush^ wherein it is not improbable that we 
may liave the actual aj)pelhition of the Biblical Phul, or Ph;i- 
loch. The annals of this monarch are scanty ; but in tlio 
most important record which we possess of his reign, tliere 
is a notice of liLs having taken tribute from Beth^Khumri^ 
or Samaria, as well as from T}Te, Sidon, Damascus, Idu- 
mffia, and Philistia. (^ Neither the name of the Israelitish 
king, nor the amount of his tribute, is mentioned in the 
Assyrian reconl ; but the amount of the latter, wliich may 
to many appear excessive, receives illustration, and a cer- 
tain degree of confirmation, from a fact which happens to 
l>e recorded on the monument — namely, that the Assyrian 
monarch took at this time from the king of Damascus a 
tribute considerably greater than that which, according to 
the author of Kings, he now exacted from Menahem. 
From Menahem he received one thousand talents of silver; 
but from the Damascene king the tribute taken was 
twenty-three hundred of such talents, together with three 
thousand talents of copper, forty of gold, and ^\q, thousand 
of some other metal. (^) 

The expedition of Pul against Menahem is followed by a 
series of attacks on the indej>endence of the two kingdoms, 
which cause the sacred history to be very closely con- 
nected, for the space of about a century, with the annals of 
Assyria. The successors of Pul are presented to us by the 
Biblical writers, apparently in a continuous and uninter- 
rupted line — Tiglath-Pileser, Shalmaneser, Sargon, Sen- 
nacherib, and Esar-haddon, all of them canning their arms 
into Palestine, and playing an imi)ortant i)art in the history 
of the favored race. It ha])pens most fortunately (may we 
not say, providentially ?) that records of all these monarchs 
— the greatest which Assyria produced — have been recoT- 
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ered ; .and these in some cases are sufficiently full to 
exhibit a close agreement with the sacred narrative, while 
throughout they harmonize with the tenor of that narra- 
tive, only in one or two cases so differing from the Hebrew 
text as to cause any difficulty. I shall proceed to exhibit 
this agreement wuth the brevity which my limits necessi- 
tate, before noticing the confirmation which this portion of 
the history derives also from the Eg}'ptian and Babylonian 
records. 

The chief events related of Tiglath-Pileser in Scripture 
are his two invasions of Israel — once when he "took Ijon, 
and Abel-beth-maaohah, and Janoah, and Kedesh, and 
Hazor, and Gilead, and Galilee, and all the land of Naph- 
tali, and carried them captive to Assyria ;*** and again, 
when he came at the invitation of Ahaz, and not only chas- 
tised Pekah, but " took Damascus, and slew Rezin."^ Of 
the first of these two campaigns we have no profane con- 
fin nation ; but some account of the second is given in an 
Assyrian fragment, where Tiglath-Pileser speaks of his 
defeating Rezin, and capturing Damascus, and also of his 
taking tribute from the king of Samaria, The monarch 
indeed from whom he takes the tribute is called Mcnahem, 
instead of Pekah ; and this constitutes a discrepancy — the 
first that we have found — between the AssjTian and the 
Hebrew records : but the probability is that Pekah is 
intended, and that the official who composed, or the work- 
man who engraved, the Assyrian document made a mis- 
take in the name.C^s) 

Tiglath-Pileser is also stated in Scripture to have been 
visited at Damascus by the Je\\nsh king Ahaz; and the 
result of this visit was that Ahaz set up a new altar in the 
temple at Jerusalem, according to the pattern of an altar 

1 2 Kings XT. 29. > Ibid. zri. 7-9. 
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wliifli ho hn(\ scon at Damascus J It has hoon p^enorally 
aiij4»osi.Ml that this altar was Syrian ; C»5) and its c.^tahlish- 
nicnt has Ikjcii conn(?ct(.*«l with the* j)assairo in Chronick'S, 
whoix* Ahaz la sai«l to liavo " sacrilicc<l to tlio j^ods of 
Damascus, which smote liim;"- hut low thinj^s can ho 
more improhablc than the a«loj)tion of the gods of a foreij^ 
nation at the moment when they had been jiroved powerless. 
The 8tr«ingc altar of Ahaz was in all jirobahility not Syrian, 
but Assjn-ian; and its erection was in accordance with an 
Ass\Tiau custom, of whieh the Insenptions atford abundant 
evidence — the custom of requii-ing from the sulyect na- 
tions some formal acknowledgment of the gods and wor- 
ship of the sovereign countiy. (^) 

The successor of Tiglath-Pileser seems to have been 
Shalmaueser — a king, whose military exjiloits in these 
regions were celebrated by Menander in his history of 
Tyre.C*^) lie ajipears, from the narrative in Kings, to 
have come up twice agjiinst IIo>hea, the last king of Israel,^ 
— on the first occasion merely enforcing the tribute whieh 
was regarded as due, but on tlie second j>rocee<ling lo ex- 
tremities, in order to punisli Ilosliea for contracting an 
alliance with Eg}'})t, laying siege to Samaria, and continu- 
ing to prosecute the siege for the space of three yeai*s. The 
reconls of Shalmaneser have been so mutilated by his suc- 
cessors, that they furnish only a ver>' slight confinnation of 
this histor}'. The name of Iloshea, liowever, king of Sama- 
ria, is found in an inscription, which has been with i*eason 
assigned to Shalmaneser ; C3^> and though the caj)ture of 
Samaria is claimed by his successor, Sargon, as an exploit 
of his own in his first year,C40) y^t this very claim confirms 
the Scriptural account of Shalmaneser's commencing the 

» 2 Kings xvi. 10-16. " 2 Chron. xx\'iii. 23. 

' 2 Kings zyii. 3 and 6. 
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siege, which began three years before the capture;* and it 
is easily brought into hannony with the Scriptural account 
of the actual capture, either by supposing that Sargon 
claimed the success as falling into his own reign, (which 
had then begun at Nineveh,) though Shalmaneser was the 
real captor ; or by regarding (as we are entitled to do) the 
king of Assyriii, who is said to have taken Samaria in the 
Book of Kings, as a distinct person from the king who 
commenced the siege. (^*) 

Of Shalmaneser's successor, Sargon, Scripture contains 
but one clear historic notice. In the twentieth chapter of 
Isaiah, we are told that "in the year that Tartan came unto 
Ashdod, (when Sargon, the king of AssjTia, sent liim,) and 
fought against Ashdod, and took it,"" certain directions 
were given by the Lord to the prophet. It was formerly 
supposed that Sargon was another name for one of the 
Assyrian monarchs mentioned in the Book of Kings ;(**> but 
since the discovery that the king of Assyria, who built the 
great palace at Kliorsabad, actually borc this appellation, 
which continued to attach to its ruins until the Arab con- 
quest, W it has been generally admitted that we have in 
Isaiah a reference to an AssjTian ruler distinct from all 
those mentioned in Kings, and identical with the Ivhorsa- 
bad monarch, who was the father of Sennacherib. Now of 
this monarch we find it related in his annals that he made 
war in Southern Syria, and took AsJidodS^^ Thus the 
sole fact which Scripture distinctly assigns to the reign of 
Sargon is confirmed by the native records; which likewise 
illustrate the two or three other facts probably intended to 
be assigned to him by the sacred writers. Isaiah appar- 
ently means Sargon in the fourth verse of his twentieth 
chapter, when he prophesies that " the king of Assyria shall 
' 2 KhigB zvii. 3, 6, and xviii. 9, 10. > Isaiah zz. 1. 
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lead away the Eg57>tians prisoners, and the Ethiopians cap- 
tives, young and oM, n:iked and barefoot, even witli tlieir 
buttocks uncoveie<l, to the shame of Egj^n." If tliis bo 
allowed, we obtiiin a second illustration of Sargon's reign 
from the monuments; which represent liim as warring with 
Egypt, and forcing the Pharaoh of the time to become his 
tributar}', and wliich also show that Egypt was at this time 
in just that close connection with Ethiopia ("**> which the 
prophet's expressions indicate.' Again, j^ we may presume 
that Sargon is intended by the king of Assyria who took 
Samaria,^ and carried the Israelites away captive;^ then 
there b derivable from tlie monuments a ver}- curious illus- 
tration of tlie statement of Scrii>ture, tliat the monarch, 
who did this, placed hi.s captives, or at least a portion of 
them, "in the cities of the 3Iedes."* For Sargon seems to 
have been the first Assyrian monarch who conquered Me- 
dia; and he expressly relates that, in order to complete its 
subjection, he founded there a number of cities, which he 
planted with colonists from other portions of his domin- 
ions. W 

The AssjTian monarch who appears in Scripture as most 
probably the successor of Sargon is Sennacherib, whom the 
monuments show to have been his son. Two expeditions 
of this prince against Ilezekiah are related ; and each of 
them receives a very striking confirmation from a profane 
source. The sacred writers tell us that on the first occa- 
sion, Ilezekiah having thrown off the allegiance* which the 
kings of Judah appear to have paid to Assyria at least from 
the time of Ahaz' message to Tiglath-Pileser,^ " Sennache- 
rib, king of AssjTia, came up against all the fenced cities of 
Judah, and took them : and Hezckiah, king of Judah, sent 

' Un'mh. XX. 3 and 4, "2 Kinpj xvii. 6. • Ibid, xviii. 11. 

* Ibid. » Ibid. xvii. 7. • Ibid. xvi. 7. 
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to the king of Assyria to Lachish, saj-ing, 'I have offended; 
return from me : that which thou pattest upon me, I will 
bear : * and the king of Assyria appointed unto Ilezekiah, 
king of Judah, three hundred talents of silver and thirty 
talents of gold." ^ The annals of Sennacherib contain a full 
account of this campaign. "And because Hezekiah, king 
of Judah,** says Sennacherib, « wouhl not submit to my yoke, 
I came up against him, and l>y force of arms and by the 
might of my po\«r I took forty-six of his strong fenced 
cities; and of the smaller towns which were scattered 
aboutv, I took and plundered a countless number. And 
fi'om these places I captured and carried off as sjioil two 
hundred thousand one hundred and fifty people, old and 
young, male and female, together with horses and mares, 
asses and camels, oxen and sheep, a countless multitude. 
And Hezekiali himself I shut up in Jerusalem, his capital 
city, like a bird in a cage, buil<ling towers round the city 
to hem him in, and raising banks of earth against the gates, 
so as to j)revent escai)e. . . . Then upon this Ilezekiah there 
fell the fear of the power of my amis, and he sent out to 
me the chiefs and the elders of Jerusalem with thirty taU 
ents ofgold^ and eight hundred talents of silver, and divers 
treasures, a rich and immense booty. . . . All these things 
were brought to me at Nineveh, the seat of my govern- 
ment, Hezekiah having sent them by way of tribute, and as 
a token of his submission to my power." (•*") It is needless to 
particularize the ])oints of agreement between these nan-a- 
tives. The only discrepancy is in the amount of the silver 
which Sennacherib received ; and here we may caaly con- 
ceive, either that the Assyrian king has exaggerated, or 
that he has counted in a portion of the spoil, while the 

* 2 Kings xviii. 13, 14. Compare Isaiah zxxri. 1, and 2 Cliron. 
xxxii. 1-8. 
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sacred writer has merely meiitionerl tlie sum agreed to be 
paid as tribute. C**) 

The second expedition of Sennacherib into Syria seems 
to have followed very bliortly upon the first. In neither 
case was Judsea the sole, or even the main object of attack. 
The real purpose of both expeditions was to weaken Egypt ; 
and it was by his Eg}'ptian leanings that Ilezekiah hrid 
provoked the anger of his suzerain.' No collision appeai-s 
to have taken place on this second occasion between the 
Assyrians and the Jews. Ilezekiah was threatened; but 
before the threats could be put in execution, that miracu- 
lous destruction of the Assyrian host was effected Avhich 
forms so striking a feature of this j)ortion of the sacred nar- 
rative. "The angel of the Lord went out, and smote in 
the camp of the Assyrians" (which was at Libnah on the 
borders of Eg}7)t) **a hundred fourscore and Gvq thou- 
sand; and when they arose early in the morning, they 
were all dead corpses."^ It has been generally seen and 
confessed, that the man-ellous account which Herodotus 
gives of the discomfiture of Sennacherib by SethosC*^) is 
the £g}7)tian version of this event, which was (naturally 
enough) ascribed by that people to the inter|)osition of its 
own divinities. 

The murder of Sennacherib by two of his sons,' though 
not mentioned in the Assyrian Liscriptions, (which have 
never been found to record the death of a king,) appears to 
have been noticed by Berosus ; from whom were derived in 
all probability the brief allusions to the event which are 
met with in the fragments of Alexander Polyhistor and 
Abydenus.<'*^> The escape of the murderers into Armenia^ 
is in harmony with what is known of the condition of that 

> 2 Kings xviii. 21 and 24. * Ibid. zix. 35. 

'Ibid, verse 37. ^ Ibid. 
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country at the time ; for it appears as an independent state 
generally hostile to the Assyrian monarehs, in the cunei- 
form records of this period ;(50) and it is further perhaps 
worthy of remark, that the Armenian traditions spoke dis- 
tinctly of the reception of the two refugees, and of the 
tracts respectively assigned to them.C*^) 

Esarhaddon is distinctly stated in Scripture to have been 
the son and successor of Sennacherib.^ As usual, the mon- 
uments are in complete accordance. (^ Esarhaddon every 
where calls himself the son of Sennacherib ; and there is no 
appearance in the native records of any king having inter- 
vened between the two.C®) The events belonpngto the 
reign of Esarhaddon, which are introduced by the sacred 
writers into their narrative, are but few. As his father was 
contemporary with Hczckiah, we naturally regard him as 
falling into the time of Manasseh; and it has therefore 
been generally felt that he should be the king of Assyria, 
whose captains ^Hook Manasseh among the thorns, and 
bound him with fetters, and carried him to Babylon.^ ^ 
The monuments confirm the synchronism which Scripture 
implies, by distinctly mentioning '^Manasseh, king of 
Judah," among the tributaries of Esarhaddon ; (^) and 
though no direct confirmation has as yet been found of the 
captivity and restoration of the Jewish monarch, yet the 
narrative contains an incidental allusion which is in very 
remarkable harmony with the native records. One is 
greatly surprised at first hearing that the generals of an 
Assyrian king, on capturing a rebel, carried him to Baby- 
lon instead of Nineveh — one is almost inclined to suspect 
a mistake. ' What has a king of Assyria to do with Baby- 
lon?' one naturally asks. The reply is, that Esarhaddon, 

' 2 Kings xix. 37. Compare Isaiah zzxyii. 38. 
' 2 Chron. xxziii. 11. 
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and he only of aU the Assyrian kings^ actually was king 
of Babylon — that he built a palace, and occasionally 
held his court there (^5 — and that consequently a captive 
was afi likely to be brought to him at that city as at the 
metropolis of Assyria Proper. Had the narrative fallen 
under the reign of any other Ass}iian monarch, this ex- 
planation could not have been given; and the difficulty 
would have been considerable. Occurring where it does, it 
furnishes no difficulty at all, but is one of those small points 
of inddental agreement which are more satisfactory to a 
candid mind than||bn a very large amount of harmony in 
the main narrative. 

With Esarhaddon the notices of Assj-ria in the sacred 
history come to an end. Assyria herself shortly afterwards 
disappears ;(^^ and her place is taken by Babylon, wliich 
now for the first tune becomes a great conquering power. 
This transfer of empire is abundantly confinue<l by profane 
authorities ; (^^) but, as the historical character of the Bil)li- 
cal narrative in this respect has always been allowed, it is 
unnecessary in this place to dwell upon it. I proceed to 
• consider the agreement between the sacred narrative and 
the native Egyptian and Babylonian records during the 
later times of the Hebrew monarchy. 

£g}'ptian and Jewish history touch at four points during 
this period. Hoshea, the contemporary of Shalmaneser, 
makes a treaty with So, king of Egypt,^ shortly before the 
capture of Samaria, or about the year B. C. 725. Sennache- 
rib, not very long afterwards, on attacking the depend- 
encies of Egypt, learns that Tirhakah, king of the Ethio- 
pians, is gathering together an anny to oppose him." Nearly 
a century later, Fharaoh-Necho invades Judaea, defeats 
and kills the Jewish king Josiah, presses forward to the 

> 2 Kings xvii. 4. * Ibid. six. 9. 
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Euphrates, takes Carchemisli and Jerusalem, leads Jcboa- 
haz the son of Josiali into captivity, and establishes his 
dominion over the whole of Syria ; but is shortly afterwards 
defeated by Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, and dispos- 
sessed of all his conquests.^ Finally, about twenty years 
after this, Pharaoh-Hophra is spoken of as encouraging the 
Jews to resist Nebuchadnezzar, and threatened with the 
wrath of that monarch, into whose hands it is siud he will 
be delivered.* 

Here, then, within about one hundred and forty years, 
we have the names of four kings of ISff^ one of whom is 
also the sovereign of Cush or Ethiopia. Let us see whether 
the Egyptian annals recognize the monarchs thus brought 
under our notice. 

Neither Manetho nor the monuments present us with 
any name which at all closely resembles the word "So.'* 
If, however, we look to the Hebrew literation of that name, 
we shall find that the word is written with three letters, 
which may be (and probably are) all consonants. They 
may be read as S, V, H ; and the name of the monarch 
thus designated may most properly be regarded as Se- 
vcA.(58) Now a king of the name of Seveoh, or Sevechus, 
appears in the proper place in Manetho's lists; and the 
monuments show that two monarchs, (who seem to have 
been a father and a son,) Shebek I. and Slubek IL, ruled 
Egypt about this period. C^o) The former of the two is 
familiar to us under the name (which Herodotus assigns to 
him) of Sabaco;W and it is probably this prince of whom 
the Hebrew writer speaks. The fact that he came into 
contact with Assyria is confirmed by the discovery of his 
seal at Koyunjik; it had probably been affixed to a treaty 

* 2 Kings xziii. 29-35 ; xxiT. 7. Compare 2 Chron. xxxy. 20. 

* Jerem. zliv. 30 ; xlvi. 13-26. 
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which, in consequence of his machinations, he had been 
forced to make with the triumphant Assyrian monarch. (^*) 

Tirhakah, who appears as king of the Etliiopians yc't at 
the same time as protector of Eg}i)t, in the secontl Hook of 
KingH, is manifestly the Tarcus or Taracus of Manotho/**"-) 
the Tearchon of Strabo/®^ and the Tehrak of the monu- 
ments. C^^ He succeeded the second Sh^htk^ and is proved 
by his remains to have been king of both countries, but to 
have held his court in Ethiopia. 

In the Pharaoh-Necho of Kings and Jeremiah,' it is im- 
possible not to recognize the famous £g}'ptian monarch 
whom Manetho calls Nechao,C^> Herodotus Xeco,(*^) and 
the monuments JVSfew,^^^ the son and successor of the fii-st 
Psammetichus. The invasion of Syria by this prince, and 
his defeat of the Syrians in a great batih», are attested by 
Herodotus; who only commits a sli^^lit and very venial 
error, when he makes Magdolum instead of Megiddo the 
scene of the encounter. (®) It has been usual to regard 
Herodotus as also confirming the captui-e of Jerusalem by 
Kecho;(®> but too much uncertainty attaches to the pre- 
sumed identity of Cadytis with the Jewish capital, to make 
it wise that much stress should be laid on this imagined 
agreement. ('^^ "We may with more confidence appeal for 
a confirmation of this fact, and of the captivity of Jehoahaz, 
to the fragments of Manetho, who is rei>orted both by Afri- 
canus and by Eusebius to have mentioned these Egyptian 
successes. ("^) 

Not less certain and unmistakable is the identity of the 
Scriptural Pharaoh-Hophra with 3f anetho's Uaphris, Herod- 
otus's Apries, and the monumental JTaifrorhet or Jlai^ 
fra.O^^ Egj-ptian chronology makes this prince contempo- 
rary with Nebuchadnezzar ;C73) and if we may trust the 

> Jerem. zIti. 2-12. 
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abstracts which Euscbios and Afncanus profess to give of 
Manetho, that writer mentioned the flight of the Jews into 
Egypt upon the destruction of their city, and their recep- 
tion by Uaphris or IIophra.(^^) The miserable end of 
Hophra, predicted by Jeremiah, is related from Egyjrtian 
traditions by Herodotus ; and though it may be doubted 
whether his account of the occurrence is in its minuter cir- 
cmnstances altogether correct, C^*) yet at any rate the facts 
of the deposition and execution of the Egyptian king must 
be accepted on his testimony ; and these are the facts which 
especially illustrate the statements of Scripture. 

Babylonian and Jewish history come into contact only 
at two points in the period under consideration. We are 
told that in the reign of Hezekiah, Merodach-Baladan, king 
of Babylon, sent letters and a present to that prince, partly 
because he had heard that he was sick,^ partly because he 
wished to inquire concerning the wonder that had been 
done in the land,' when the shadow went back ten degrees 
on the dial of Ahaz. The name of Merodach-Baladan does 
not at first sight appear to be contained in the authentic 
list of Babylonian kings preserved to us in Ptolemy. But 
it is probable that the king in question does really occur in 
that list under the appellation of Mardoc-empad, or Mardoc- 
enipal;(^^) and there is abundant evidence from the inscrip- 
tions, not only of the existence of such a monarch, but of 
his having been contemporary with the Jewish king in 
whose reign his embassy is placed. (^> The fiict of the em- 
bassy — which seems improbable if we only know the gen- 
eral condition of Babylon at the period to have been one of 
subjection to Assyria — becomes highly probable when we 
Icani — both from BorosusC^> and the monuments (^> — 
that there was a fierce and bitter hostility between Mero- 

^ 2 Kings XX. 12. ' 2 Chron. xxxii. 31. 
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dach-Baladan and the Ass}Tian monnrchs, from whose op- 
pressive yoke he more than once freeii his countr}'. The 
ostensible motive of the embassy — to inquire about an 
astronomical mangel — is also highly probable in the case of 
a country where astronomy held so high a rank, where the 
temples were observatories, and the religion was to a great 
extent astral. W 

About a century later, Babylon is found in the Scripture 
history to have succeeded to the position and influence of 
Assyria over Palestine, and we have a brief relation, in 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Kings, of several campaigns con- 
ducted by Nebuchadnezzar in these regions. Profane ac- 
counts are in aooordance. The reconquest of S)Tia and 
Palestine from Necho by Nebuchadnezzar, which is men- 
tioned by Jeremiah,^ and glanced at in Kings,' was related 
at length by Berosus ;(®*> his prolonged siege of Tyre, which 
is spoken of by Ezekiel,* was attested by the Tyrian his- 
torians, who smd that it lasted thirteen years ; (®) while his 
destruction of the temple at Jerusalem, and his deportation 
of vast bodies of Jewish captives, were noticed by the na- 
tive historian, who said that the captives were settled in 
convenient places in Babylonia. <^) As the rest of the acts 
of Nebuchadnezzar fall into our next period, the present 
review here comes to an end, and we may now close this 
portion of the inquiry with a brief summary of the evidence 
adduced in the course of it. 

The period with which we have been dealing is one of 
comparative light. We possess, it is true, no continuous 
history of it besides that which the Sacred Volume fur- 
nishes ; but we have abstracts of the writings of Berosus 
and Manetho, which contained the annals of Egypt and of 
Babylon during the space ; we have considerable fragments 

1 Jerem. zlvi. 1-12. * 2 Kings xziy. 7. ' Ezek. xzix. 18. 
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of the Tynan histories of the time; and in the latter por- 
tion of it we begin to enjoy the advantage of those investi- 
gations which the inquisitive Greeks pushed into the anti- 
quities of all the nations wherewith they became acquainted* 
Above all we possess the contemporary records — often in 
a very copious form — of all the great Assyrian monarchs 
whose reigns fell within the period in question, while we 
derive likewise a certain amoimt of information from the 
monuments of Egypt. All these sources have been exam- 
ined, and all have combined to confirm and illustrate the 
Scriptural narrative at ahnost every point where it was 
possible — or at any rate where it was probable — that they 
would have a bearing upon it. The result is a general con- 
finnation of the entire body of leading facts — minute con- 
finnation occasionally — and a complete absence of any 
thing that can be reasonably viewed as serious discrepancy. 
A few difficulties — chiefly chronological W — meet us; but 
they are fewer in proportion than are found in the profane 
history of almost any remoto period ; and the faith must be 
weak indeed to which they prove a stumbling-block. Gen- 
erally, throughout this whole period, there is that " admira- 
ble agreement," which Niebuhr observes upon towards its 
close, (®5) between the profane records and the accounts of 
Scripture. We have not for the most part by any labored 
efforts to harmonize the two — their accord is patent and 
striking ; and is sufficiently exhibited by a mere juxtaposi- 
tion of passages. The monarchs themselves, the order of 
their names, their relationship where it is indicated, their 
actions so far as they come under notice, are the same in 
both the Jewish and the native histories; which present 
likewise, here as elsewhere, numerous points of agreement, 
connected with the geography, religion, and customs of the 
various nations. (^) As discoveiy proceeds, these points of 
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agreement are multiplied ; obscurities clear up ; difficulties 
are solved; doubts vanish. It is only where profane rec- 
ords are wanting or scanty, that the Sacred Narrative is 
unconfirmed and rests solely upon its own basis. Perhaps 
a time may come when through the recovery of the com- 
plete annals of Egypt, Assyria, and Babylon, we may obtain 
for the whole of the Sacred History that sort of illustration, 
which is now confined to certain portions of it. God, who 
disposes all things "after the counsel of his own will,"^ and 
who has given to the present age such treasures of long 
buried knowledge, may have yet greater things in store for 
us, to be brought to light at His own good time. When 
the voice of men grows faint and feeble, then the very 
** stones '^ are made to "cry out.*" "Blessed be the name 
of God forever and ever ; for wisdom and might are his. . . . 
He revealeth the deep and secret things : He knoweth what 
is in the darkness, and the light dwelleth with Him."* 

>£ph. i. 11. • Luke zix. 40. ' Dan. ii. 20, 22. 



LECTURE V. 

BT THE RIYBSS OF BABYLON, THEBE WB SAT DOWN, TEA, WE WEPT, 
^ WHEN WB BBXBMBBBED ZION. WB HANGED OUB HABP8 UPON THB 
WILLOWS IN THE MIDST THEBBOF. FOB THEY THAT OABBIED US 
▲WAY CAFTIYB BBQUIBBD OF VB A SONG : AND THEY THAT WASTED 
US RBQUIBED OF US MIBTH, SAYING, "SING US ONE OF THE SONGS 
OF ZION." HOW SHALL WB SING THB LO&D'B SONG IN A 8TBANOB 
LANDf — F8ALM CXZXYII. i-l. 

We are brought now by the conrse of our inquiry to the 
fourth aud closing period of the Old Testament History — 
a period which 8ub(iivides itself into two portions offering 
a marked contrast to each other, the time of the Captivity, 
or servitude in Babylon, and the time of the Return, or 
gradual reestablishmcnt of the Jews in their own country. 
From the direct historical writings of the chosen people 
the former time is omitted. The harp of the Historic 
Muse refuses to sound during this sad season; and it 
would form a blank in the Hebrew annals, did we not pos- 
sess in the writings of one of the Prophets a personal nar- 
rative, which to some extent fills up the gap left between 
Kings and Ezra. Conformably with a custom which we 
find also in Isaiah and Jeremiah, Daniel combines history 
with prophecy, uniting in a single book the visions where- 
with he was favored and an account of various remarkable 
events which he witnessed. He does not, however, con- 
fine himself strictly to the precedent which those writers 
had set him; but^ as if aware that on him had devolved the 

(130) 
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doable office of Prophet and Historian, and that future ages 
would learn the circumstances of this period from his pen 
only, he gives to the historical clement in his work a 
marked and very unusual prominence. Hence we are still 
able to continue through the period in question the com- 
parison (in which we have been so long engaged) between 
the History of the Jews as delivered by their own writers, 
and the records of those nations with which they came in 
contact. 

If the book of Daniel be a genuine work, the narrative 
which it contains must possess the highest degree of his- 
torical credibility. The writer claims to be a most compe- 
tent witness. Ho represents himself as havuig lived at 
Babylon during the whole duration of the Captivity, and 
as having filled dtuations of the higliest trust and im- 
portance imder the Babylonian and Mcdo-Pcrsic monarchs. 
Those who have sought to discredit^^e Book, uniformly 
maintain that it is spurious, ha^dng been composed by 
an uninspired writer, who falsely assumed the name of 
an ancient prophet, C*) — or, according to some, of a m}'thio 
personage, C2) — but who lived really under Antiochus 
Epiphanes. The supposed proof of this last assertion 
is the minuteness and accuracy of the predictions, which 
tally so exactly with the known course of history, that it is 
said they must have been written after the events had hap- 
pened. This objection, which was first made in the third 
century of our era by the heathen writer Porphyry, (3) has 
been revived in modem times, and is become the favorite 
argument of the Rationalists, C^) with whom Prophecy 
means nothing but that natural foresight whereby the con- 
sequences of present facts and circumstances are antici- 
pated by the prudent and sagaoions. I shall not stop at 
this time to examine an ai]gnment which can only persuade 
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those who disbelieve in the prophetic gift altogether. C^) 
Suffice it to observe, that the book of Darnel, like the 
books of Ezra and Jeremiah, is written partly in Hebrew 
and partly in Ghaldee, which peculiarity may fairly be said 
to fix its date to the time of the Captivity : (®) and that it 
was translated into Greek in the reign of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, more than seventy years before the accession of 
Epiphancs. C^) There is therefore every reason to believe 
that it belongs to the age in which it professes to have 
been composed ; while no sufficient ground has been shown 
for doubting that its writer was the Daniel whose history 
it records (®^ — the prince,C®> — whose extraordinary piety 
and wisdom were commended by his contemporary, Eze- 
kieL^w) 

The authenticity of the narrative has been denied on 
the ground that it is irreconcilable with what we know of 
profane history. 49cording to De Wette, the book of 
Daniel is full of " historical inaccuracies, such as are con- 
tained in no other prophetical book of the Old Testa- 
ment." W These pretended inaccuracies will best be con- 
sidered in connection with that general comparison of the 
sacred narrative with the profane records of the period 
in question, on which (in pursuance of the plan uni- 
formly adopted throughout these Lectures) we have now 
to enter. 

The fundamental fact of the time — the Captivity itself 
•— is allowed on all hands to admit of no reasonable doubt. 
Not only do we find, from the monuments of the Assyrian 
kings C12) and the subsequent history of Persia,(^'5 that such 
transfers of whole populations were common in the East 
in ancient times; but we have the direct evidence of 
Josephus to the fact, that Berosus mentioned the carrying 

1 Biek. sLt. 14 and 20 xxyiii. 3. 
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off of the Jews by Nebuchadnezzar and their settlement in 
parts of BabyloniiuC^**) Profane evidence, however, on this 
point is unnecessary ; since it cannot be thought that any 
people would have invented a tale .with regard to them- 
selves which redounded so little to their credit, and 
from which it was impossible that they could gain any 
advantage. 

The character of Nebuchadnezzar, the length of his 
reign, and the fact of his having uttered prophecies, are 
points in which there is a remarkable agreement between 
the sacred record and profane authorities. The splendor 
and magnificence which this prince displayed, his military 
successes, his devotion to his gods, and the pride which he 
took in adorning Babylon with great buildings, are noted by 
Berosus and Abydenus ; (^^) the latter of whom has a most 
curious passage, for the preservation of which we are in- 
debted to Eusebius, on the subject of his having been 
gifled with prophetic powers. "The Chaldaeans relate,'' 
says Abydenus, " that, after this, Nebuchadnezzar went up 
to his palace, and being seized with a di\ine afflatus^ 
prophesied to the Babylonians the destruction of their city 
by the Modes and Persians, after which he suddenly dis- 
appeared from among them." (^^^ The details are incorrect ; 
but it is at least remarkable that the particular prince, who 
alone, of all the heathen monarchs with whom the Jews 
were brought into contuct, is said in Scripture to have had 
the future made known to him by God,* is also the only 
one of those persons who is declared to have had the pro- 
phetic gift by a profane writer. 

The length of Nebuchadnezzar's reign is stated without 
any variety by Berosus, Polyhistor, and Ptolemy, (") at 
forty-three years. The Babylonian monuments go near to 

> Dan. u. 28-9. 
12 
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prove the same ; for the fortynsecond year of Nebuchad- 
nezzar has been found on a clay tablet. (^^) Here Scripture 
is in exact accordance ; for as the first year of Evil-Mero- 
dach, the son and successor of Nebuchadnezzar, is the 
thirtynseventh of the captivity of Jehoiachin/ who was 
taken to Babylon in Nebuchadnezzar^s eighth year,^ it is 
evident that just forty-three years are required for the 
reign of the great Chaldaean monarch. Ci^) This agreement, 
moreover, is incidental ; for Evil-Merodach is not said in 
Scripture to have been the successor of Nebuchadnezzar : 
we only know this fact £rom profane sources. 

It has been maintained that the book of Daniel misrep- 
resents the condition of Babylonia under Nebuchad- 
nezzar ;W the points to which objection is especially 
taken being the account given of the Babylonian wise men, 
the admission of Daniel among them, and the apparent 
reference to something like a satrapial oiganization of the 
empire. C^O With respect to the first point, it would really 
be far more reasonable to adduce the descriptions in ques- 
tion as proof of the intimate knowledge which the writer 
possessed of the condition of learning among the Baby- 
lonians, than to bring them forward as indications of his 
ignorance. The wise men are designated primarily by a 
word which exactly suits the condition of literature in the 
time and country — a word derived from the root cherety 
which means "a graving tool," exactly the instrument 
wherewith a Babylonian ordinarily wrote. W They are 
also termed Chasdim or ChaldsBans, whereby a knowledge 
is shown beyond that of the earlier prophets — a knowledge 
of the fact that the term ** Chaldaean " was not properly 
applied to the whole nation, but only to a learned caste or 

1 2 Kings xxT. 27 ; Jer. lii. 31. 

> 2 XingB zadT. 12. Compare Jer. xxy. 1. 
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class, the possessors of the old wisdom, which was written 
in the Chaldsean tongue. W 

The objection raised to the admission of Daniel among 
the "^ wise men," is based on the mistaken notion that they 
were especially a priestly caste, presiding over the national 
religion ; whereas the truth seems to be that they were a 
learned class, including the priests, but not identical with 
them, and corresponding rather to the graduates of a nni- 
versity than to the clergy of an establishment. W Into 
Buch a class foreigners, and those of a different religion, 
might readily be admitted. 

With respect to what has been called the ^^satrapial 
organization " of the empire under Nebuchadnezzar,^ (and 
again under Darius the Mede,*) it is to be observed in the 
first place, that nothing like a general organization of the 
kind is asserted. We are told of certain " rulers of prov- 
inces,'' who were sommoned to worship the golden image 
set up in the plain of Dura; ^ and wo find that Judaea 
itself after the revolt of Zedekiah, was placed under a 
"governor."^ But the latter case was exceptional, being 
consequent upon the frequent rebellions of the Jewish peo- 
ple : and in the former we are probably to understand the 
chiefs of diftricts in the immediate vicinity of Babylonia, 
who alone would be sunmoned on such an occasion — not 
the rulers of all the conquered nations throughout the 
empire. Further, we must remark, that the system of 
Babylonian administration is but very little known to us ; 
and that it mai/ to some extent fuwe been aatrapiaL 
Berosus, at any rate, speaks expressly of "the Satrap ap- 
pointed by Nabopolassar to govern Phoenicia, Coele-Syria, 
and Egypt j^C^) and it is not impossible that Darius 

« Dan. iil. 2, &c. • Ibid. vi. I, fto. » Ibid, iii 1, 2. 

« 2 Kings xzY. 22. Compare Jer. xl. and xli. 
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HystaspiSy who is usually regarded as the inventor of the 
system, may have merely enlarged a practice begun by the 
Babylonians. W 

There is thus no ground for the assertion that the 
general condition, of Babylonia under Nebuchadnezzar is 
incorrectly represented in the book of Daniel. Daniel's 
representation agrees sufficiently with the little that we 
know of Babylon at this time from any authentic 
source, C^) and has an internal harmony and consistency 
which is very striking. Wo may therefore resume our 
comparison of the particulars of the civil history, as it is 
delivered by the sacred writers, and as it has come down to 
us from the Babylonians themselves. 

Berosus appears to have kept silence on the subject of 
Kebuchadnezzar's mysterious malady. I cannot think, with 
Hengstcnberg, C«) that either he or Abydenus intended 
any allusion to this remarkable fact in the accounts which 
they furnished of his decease. It was not to be expected 
that the native writer would tarnish the glory of his 
country's greatest monarch by any mention of an affliction 
which was of so strange and debasing a character. Nor is 
it at all certain that he would be aware of it. As Nebu- 
chadnezzar outlived his affliction, and was again '' estab- 
lished in his kingdom," ^ all monuments belonging to the 
time of his malady would have been subject to his own re- 
vision ; and if any record of it was allowed to descend to 
posterity, care would have been taken that the truth was 
not made too plain, by couching the record in sufficiently 
ambiguous phraseology. Berosus may have read, without 
fully understanding it, a document which has descended to 
modem times in a tolerably complete condition, and which 
seems to contain an allusion to the fact that the great king 

> Dan. It. 86. 
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was for a time incapacitated for the discharge of the royal 
functions. In the inscription known as the "Standard 
Inscription " of Nebuchadnezzar, the monarch himself re- 
lates, that during some considerable time — four years ap- 
parently — all his great works were at a stand — "he did 
not build high places — he did not lay up treasures — he 
did not sing the praises of his Lord, Merodaoh — he did 
not offer him sacrifice — he did not keep up the works of 
irrigation-^C®) The cause of this suspension, at once of 
religious worship and of works of utility, is stated in the 
document in phrases of such obscurity as to be unintelligi- 
ble ; until therefore a better explanation is offered, it can- 
not but be regarded as at least highly probable, that the 
passage in question contains the royal version of that 
remarkable story with which Daniel concludes his notice 
of the great Chaldsean sovereign. 

For the space of time intervening between the recovery 
of Nebuchadnezzar from his affliction and the conquest of 
Babylon by the Medo-Persians, which was a period of 
about a quarter of a century, the Biblical narrative sup- 
plies us with but a single fact — the release from prison 
of Jehoiachin by Evil-Merodach in the year that he as- 
cended the throne of his father. It has been already re- 
marked that the native historian agreed exactly in the 
name of this prince and the year of his accession ; he 
added, (what Scripture does not expressly state,) that 
Evil-Merodach was Nebuchadnezzar's son.C*^) With re- 
gard to the character of this monarch, there seems at first 
sight to be a contrast between the account of Berosus and 
the slight indications which the Scripture narrative fi*- 
nishes. Berosus taxes Evil-Merodach with intemperance 
and lawlessness ; (^1) Scripture relates that he had com- 
passion on Jehoiachin, released him from prison, and 

12 ♦ 
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** spake kindly unto him ^^ — allowed him the rank of king 
once more, and made him a constant guest at his table, 
thus treating him with honor and tenderness during the 
short remainder of his life. Perhaps to the Babylonians 
such a reversal of the policy pursued by their great mon- 
arch appeared to be mere reckless "lawlessness;" and Evil- 
Merodach may have been deposed, in part at least, because 
of his departure fix)m the received practice of the Babylo- 
nians with respect to rebel princes. 

The successor of this unfortunate king was his brother- 
in-law, Neriglissar; who, although not mentioned in Scrip- 
ture as a monarch, has been recognized among the ^princes 
of the king of Babylon *" by whom Nebuchadnezzar was 
•accompanied in his last siege of Jerusalem. A name there 
^ven, Nergal-shar-ezar, corresponds letter for letter with 
that of a king whose remains are found on the site of Baby- 
lon, (®) and who is reasonably identified with the Neriglissar 
of Berosus and tlie Nerigassolassar of Ptolemy's Canon. 
Moreover, the title of "Rab-Mag," which this personage 
bears in Jeremiah, is found attached to the name of the 
Babylonian monarch in his brick legends (^) — a coin- 
cidence of that minute and exact kind which is one of the 
surest indications of authentic history. 

Of the son of Neriglissar, who was a mere child, and 
reigned but a few months. Scripture certainly contains no 
trace. Whether his successor, the last native king of the 
Canon, whose name is there given as Nabonadius, and 
who appears elsewhere as Nabannidochus, Kabonnedus, 
or Labynetus(^) — whether this monarch has a place in 
tke Scriptural narrative or no, has long been a matter of 
dispute among the learned. That there is no name in the 
least resembling Nabonadius in the Bible, is granted. But 

' 2 Kings xxT. 28. * Jerem. xxzix. 3 and 13. 
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it has been by many supposed that that prince mast be 
identical with Daniel's Belshazzar C^^) — the last native 
ruler mentioned in Scripture. The great diversity, how- 
ever, of the two names, coupled with the fact that in every 
other case of a Semitic monarch — whether Assyrian or 
Babylonian — the Hebrew representative is a near expres- 
sion of the vernacular term, has always made this theory 
unsatisfactory ; and Rationalists, finding no better explana- 
tion than this of the acknowledged difficulty, (^) have been 
emboldened to declare that Daniel's account of Belshazzar 
is a pure invention of his own, that it contradicU Berosus, 
and is an unmistakable indication of the unhistorical chai^ 
acter which attaches to the entire narrative. C^^) It was 
difficult to meet the arguments of these objectors in former 
times. Not only could they point to the want of confir- 
mation by any profane writer of the name Belshazzar, but 
they could urge fiirther "contradictions." Berosus, they 
could say, made the last Babylonian monarch absent from 
the city at the time of its capture by the Persians. He 
spoke of him as taken prisoner afterwards at Borsippa, and 
as then not slain, but treated with much kindness by 
Cyrus. Thus the two narratives of the fall of Babylon 
appeared to be wholly irreconcilable, and some were 
driven to suppose two falls of Babylon, to escape the seem- 
ing contrariety. (38) But out of all this confusion and 
uncertainty a very small and simple discovery, made a few 
years since, has educed order and harmony in a very 
remarkable way. It is found that Nabonadius, the last 
king of the Canon, associated with him on the throne 
during the later years of his reign his son, ^il^har^uasuTj 
and allowed him the royal title. W There can be little 
doubt that it was this prince who conducted the defence 
of Babylon, and was slain in the massacre which followed 
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upon the capture ; while Ma &ther, who was at the time 
in Borsippa, surrendered, and experienced the clemency 
which was generally shown to fallen kings by the Persians. 

If it he still objected that Belshazzar is, in Scripture, 
not the son of Nabonadius, but of Nebuchadnezzar,^ and 
of the Nebuchadnezzar who carried off the sacred vessels 
from Babylon,' it is enough to reply, first, that the word 
*' son ^ IB used in Scripture not only in its proper sense, 
but also as equivalent to ** grandson," or indeed any 
descendant ; C^) and secondly, that ^Ushar-mur (or Bel- 
shazzar) may easily have been Nebuchadnezzar's grandson, 
iince his father may upon his accession have married a 
daughter of Nebuchadnezzar, and Belshazzar may have 
been the issue of this marriage. (^^) A usurper in those 
days commonly sought to strengthen himself in the gov- 
ernment by an alliance with some princess of the house, or 
branch, which he dispossessed. 

There still remains one historical difficulty in the book 
of Daniel, which modem research has not yet solved, but 
of which Time, the great discoverer, will perhaps one day 
bring the solution. We can only at present indulge in 
conjectures concerning " Darius the Mede,*' who "took the 
kingdom*' after Belshazzar was slain.' He has been identi- 
fied with AstyageSjC^) with Cyaxares, a supposed son of 
Astyages, (^) with Nerigli88ar,(**) and with Nabonadius ; (^) 
but each of these suppositions has its difficulties, and per- 
haps it is the most probable view that he was a viceroy set 
up by Cyrus, of whom there is at present no trace in pro- 
fane history. (^> 

The fact of the sudden and unexpected capture of Baby- 
lon by a Medo-Persio army during the celebration of a 
festival, and of the consequent absorption of the Babylo- 

» Ban. v. 11, 18, kc. * Ibid. Terse 2. » Ibid. v. 31. 
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nian into the Medo-Pereic Empire, is one of those mani- 
fest points of agreement between Scripture and profane 
authors C'*^) which speak for themselves, and on which all 
comment would be superfluous. The administration of 
the realm after the conquest by " the law of the Medes and 
Persians which altereth not," * is at once illustrative of that 
unity of the two great Arian races which all ancient his- 
tory attests, C^) and in harmony with that superiority of law 
to the king's caprice, which seems to have distinguished the 
Persian from most Oriental despotisms. (^^) With respect 
to the ^satrapial organization of the Empire,'' which is 
again detected in Daniel's account of the reign of Darius 
the Mede,(^) and which is supposed to have been trans- 
ferred to this time from the reign of Darius Hystaspis by 
an anachronism, it may be observed, that the "one hundred 
and twenty princes " which " it pleased Darius to set over 
the kingdom," ' are not the satraps, perhaps not even pro- 
vincial governors at all, but rather a body of councillors 
resident in or near the capital, and accustomed to meet 
together,' to advise the monarch. It is a mistake to sup- 
pose that Darius the Mede, like the Ahasuerus of Esther, 
with whom he has been compared, (*') rules over the East 
generally. He "was made king over the realm of the 
Chaldceana ** * — that is, he received from Cyrus, the true 
conqueror of Babylon, the kingdom of Babylonia Proper, 
which he held as a fief under the Medo-Persic Empire, 
The one hundred and twenty princes are either his council, 
or at the most provincial governors in the comparatively 
small kingdom of Babylon ; and the coincidence (if such it 
is to be considered) between their number and that of the 
one hundred and twenty-seven provinces of Ahasuerus, 

" Dan. yi. 8. « Ibid, verse 1. 

' Ibid. Terses 4-6. « Ibid. U. 1. 
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extending from Ethiopia to India,^ is purely accidental. 
There is no question here of the administration of an 
Empire, but only of the internal regulations of a single 
province. 

We have now reached the time when the Captivity of 
Judah approached its close. "In the first year of Darius, 
the son of Ahasuerus, of the seed of the Medes,^' Daniel, 
who naturally counted the Captivity from the time when 
he was himself carried off fix)m Jerusalem,* perceiving that 
the period fixed by Jeremiah for the restoration of the 
Jews to their own land approached, " set his fiice to seek 
Jby prayer and supplications, with fiustings, and sackclothi 
and ashes,^^ that God would "turn away his friry and 
anger from Jerusalem,*'* and " cause his face to shine upon 
his sanctuary,** * and " do, and defer not." ' It is evident 
therefore that, according to the calculations of Daniel, a 
space little short of seventy years had elapsed frx)m the 
capture of Jerusalem in the reign of Jehoiakim to the first 
year of Darius the Mede. The close agreement of this 
chronology with the Babylonian is very remarkable. It 
can be clearly shown from a comparison of Berosus with 
Ptolemy's Canon, that, according to the reckoning of the 
Babylonians, the time between Nebuchadnezssi^s first con- 
quest of Judaea in the reign of Jehoiakim, and the year 
following the fall of Babylon, when Daniel made his 
prayer, was sixty-eight years, (^) or two years only short of 
the seventy which had been fixed by Jeremiah as the dura- 
tion of the Captivity. 

Attempts have been made to prove a still more exact 
agreement ; (®) but they are unnecessary. Approximate 

> Esther i. 1. * Ban. ix. 1. ' Ibid. i. 1. 

* Ibid. ix. 8. • Ibid, verse 1&. • Ibid, verse 17. 

7 Dan. iz. 19. 
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coincidence is the utmost that we have any right to expect 
between the early chronologies of different nations, whose 
methods of reckoning are in most cases somewhat differ^ 
ent ; and in the present instance the term of seventy yeip^ 
being primarily a prophetic and not an historic number, is 
perhaps not intended to be exact and definite. (*^) 

The restoration of the Jews to their own land, and their 
fortunes till the reform of Nehemiah, are related to us in 
the three historical books of Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther; 
and receive illustration from the prophecies of Zeehariah, 
Haggai, and Malachi. . The generally authentic character 
of the books of Ezra and Nehemiah has never been ques- 
tioned. They disarm the Rationalist by the absence from 
them of any miraculous, or even ^ny very marvellous 
features ; and the humble and subdued tone in which they 
are written, the weakness and subjection which they con- 
fess, mark in the strongest possible way the honesty and 
good faith of their composers. Under these circumstances 
the question of their genuineness becomes one of minor 
importance* If the relations are allowed to be true, it is of 
little consequence who was their author. I see, however, 
no reason to doubt that in the main the two books are the 
works of the individuals whose names they bear in the 
Septuagint and in our own Version. That some portions 
of the book of Ezra were written by Ezra, and that Nehe- 
miah wrote the greater part of the book of Nehemiah, is 
allowed even by De Wette ; who has not (I think) shown 
sufficient ground for questioning the integrity of either 
composition,(^) unless in respect of a single passage. The 
genealogy of the high priests in the twelfth chapter of 
Nehemiah^ is a later addition to the book, which cannot ■ 
have been inserted into it before the time of Alexander. (^ 

> Yenes 10 to 22* 
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It stands to the rest of Nehemiah as the genealogy of tlie 
^^ukcs of Edom ^ stands to GU^nesis, or that of the descend- 
imts of Jechoniah * to the rest of Chronicles. C*^) But apart 
from this passage there is nothing in Nehemiah which may 
not have been written by the cupbearer of Artaxerxes 
Longimanus ; while in Ezra there is absolutely nothing at 
all which may not easily have proceeded from the pen of 
the "ready scribe" who was in favor with the same mon- 
arch. It is objected that the book sometimes speaks 
of Ezra in the third, sometimes in the first person ; 
and concluded from this fiict that he did not write the 
parts in which the third person is used. (^) But the 
exjimples of Daniel W and Thucydides (**) are sufficient * 
to show that an author may change from the one person to 
the other even more than once in the course of a work ; 
and the case of Daniel is especially in point, as indicating 
the practice of the period. The same irregularity (it may 
be remarked) occurs in the Persian inscriptions. C®^) It be- 
longs to the simplicity of rude times, and has its parallel in 
the similar practice found even now in the letters of unedu- 
cated persons. 

If then the books of Ezra and Nehemiah are rightly re- 
garded as the works of those personages, they will possess 
the same high degree of historical credibility as the later 
portions of the Pentateuch. Ezra and Nehemiah were 
chief men in their nation — the one being the ecclesiastical, 
the other the civil head; and they wrote the national his- 
tory of their own time, for which they are the most com- 
petent witnesses that could possibly have come forward, * 
Ezra, moreover, resembles Moses in another respect; he 
not only gives an account of his own dealings with the 
Jewish people, but pre&ces that account by a sketch of 

» Gin. auanri. 31-43. « 1 Chron. iii. 17-24. 
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their history during a period with which he was personally 
anacqn«iinted. As this period does not extend farther 
back than about eigh^ years from the time when he- took 
the direction of afl^drs at Jenisalem, (®*) and as the facts 
recorded are of high national importance^ they would de- 
serve to be accepted on his testimony, even supposing that 
he obtained them from mere oral tradition, according to 
the Canons of historical credibility which have been laid 
down in the first Lecture. (®) Ezra's sketch, however, (as 
many commentators have seen,) bears traces of having 
been drawn up from contemporary documents ; (®*) and we 
may safely conclude, that the practice of " noting down 
public annals,^ which we have se^n reason to regard as. a 
part of the prophetic office under the Kings, (^) was re- 
vived on the return from the Captivity, when Haggai and 
Zechariah may probably have discharged the duty which at 
an earlier period had been undertaken by Jeremiah and 
Isaiah. 

While the historical authority of the books of Ezra and 
Nehemiah is recognized almost universally, that of Esther 
is impugned by a great variety of writers. Niebuhr's re- 
jection of this book has been already noticed. (^) De 
Wette regards it as " consisting of a string of historical 
difficulties and improbabilities, and as containing a number 
of erroiB in regard to Persian customs.'' (^) CEder, Mi- 
chaelis, Corrodi, Bertholdt, and others, throw more or less 
doubt upon its authenticity. W The Jews, however, have 
always looked upon it, not only as a true and authentic 
history, but as a book deserving of special honor ; (®^) and 
it seems impossible to account for its introduction into 
their Canon on any other ground than that of its historic, 
truth. The feast of Purim, which the Jews still celebrate, 
and at which the book of Esther is always read, mostAbe 

18 
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4 r^psffded as sufficiently eyidencing the truth of the main 
^ots of the narrative ; 0^) and the Jews would certainly 
never have attached to the religiiiifi celebration of that 
fi^tival the reading of a document from which the reli^ous 
elemttt is absent, or almost absent, 0^^ had they not be- 
lieved it to contain a correct account of the details of the 
' transaction. Their belief constitutes an argument of very 
great weight ; to destroy its force there is needed some- 
thing more than the exhibition of a certain number of 
^ difficulties and improbabilities,^ such as continually pre- 
sent themselves to the historic student in connection even 
with his very best materials. (^^ 

The date and author of the book of Esther are points 
of very great uncertainty. The Jews in general ascribe it 
to Mordecai; but some say that it was written by the 
High Priest, Joiakim ; while others assign the composition 
to the Great Synagogue. (^) It appears from an expression 
at the close of the ninth chapter — "And the decree of 
Esther confirmed these matters of Purim, and U was 
written in the book ^^ — that the whole affair was put on 
record at once ; but "the book** here spoken of is probably 
that " book of the Chronicles of die kings of Media and 
Persia," * which had been mentioned more than once in 
the earlier part of the narrative.* To this work the actual 
writer of our book of Esther — whoever he may have been 
— evidently had access ; and it is a reasonable supposition 
that in the main he foUowb his Persian authority. Hence 
probably that omission of the name of God, and of the 
distinctive tenets of the Israelites, which has been made an 
objection by some to the caaonicity of this book. 0^) 
*- We have now to examine the narrative contained in 
Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther, by the light which profane 

;i|JB8ther ix. 32. ' Ibid. x. 2. * Ibid. ii. 28 ; and vL 1. 
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ory throws on it, more particularly in respect of those 
iits which have been illusti-ated by recent discoveries. 
There are probably few things more snrpming to the in* 
( telligent student of Scripture than the religious tone of the 
proclamations which ai-e assigned in Ezra to Cyrus, Dai-ius, 
and Artaxencea, ^ 77ie Lord God of hmven^^ says Cym^ 
Ji given me all the kingdoms of the earth, and he hath 
me to build him a house at Jerusalem, which is 
Who is there among you of all his people? 
His God be with him^ and let him go up to Jerusalem, 
which is in Judab, and build the house of the Lord God 
of Israel (he is (he God) which is in Jerusalem.** * ** I make 
a decree," says Darius, " that these men be not hindered . , . 
tiiat which they have need of * * . for the burnt-offerings of 
ihe God of heaven . . . let it be given them day by day 
without fiul ; that they may offer sacrifices of sweet savors 

I unto the God of heaven, and j>r«y for the life of (he kwp 
and of hij4 sons"'^ " ArtaxerxeSj king of kings,'* writes 
that monarch, ** unto Ezra the priest, the scribe of the law 
of the God of hcfwe^^ perfect peace, and at such a time . , , 
Whatsoever is commanded by the God of heaven, let it be 
diligently done for th# house of the God of heaven ; for 
why »hmdd (here be wrath againU the realm of die king 
and his sons?** Two things are especially remarkable in 
these passages — first, the strongly mai^ked religious char- 
■ acter, very unusu^ in heathen documents j and secondly, 
the distinctness with which they aisj^ert the unity of God, 
and thence identify the God of the Persians with the God 
of the Jews. Both these points receive abundant illustra- 
tion from the Persian cuneiform inscriptions, in which the 
recognition of a single supreme God, Ormazd^ and tho;'^ 

* Ecto i. 2, 3. Compare 3 Cht^a* jupeti, 23, 

" Ibid. vL 8-10, » Ibid* vii. 12» 23, , 
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i dear and constant ascription to him of the direction of all 
mtmdane affiedrs, are leading features. In all the Persian 
monuments of any length, the monaiiil|anakes the flbiowl- 
edgment that " Ormazd has bestowed on him his enipfe.'' (^*> 
Ever^^kuccess that is gained is ^ by the grace of Ormazd.'' 
The name of Ormazd occurs in almost every other para- 
^"graph of the Behistun inscription. No public monuments 
* with such a pervading religious spirit have ever been dis- 
y ^'covered among the records of any heathen nation as those 
^ of the Persian kings; and through all of them, down to the 
W time^ of Artaxerxes Ochus, the name of Ormazd stands 
alone and unapproachable, as that of the Supreme Lord of 
earth and heaven. The title "Lord of Heaven," which 
runs as a sort of catchword through these Chaldee transla- 
tions of the Persian record% is not indeed in the cuneiform ■ 
monuments distinctly attached to him as an epithet ; but ' 
the common formula wherewilli inscriptions open sets him 
forth as " the great God Ormsm, who gave both earth and 
heaven to mankind." C^*> 

' It is generally admitted that the succession of the Per- 
sian kings from Cyrus to Darius Hystaspis is correctly 
given in Ezra.(^) The names of*i;he two intermediate 
monarchs are indeed replaced by others — and it is difficult 
to explain how these kings came to be known to the Jews 
as Ahasuerus and Artaxerxes, instead of Cambyses and 
SmerdisC^) — but the exact agreement in the number of 
the reigns, and the harmony in the chronology (^) have 
« dkused it to be almost universally allowed that Cambyses 
^ and Smerdis are intended. Assimiing this, we may note 
that the only Persian king wilo is said to have interrupted 
the building of the temple is that Magian monarch, the 
Pseudo-Smerdis, who was opposed to the pure Persian 
religion, and who would therefore have been likely to 
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reverse the religious policy of his predecessors. The Sa- 
maritans " weakcHed the hari?J» of the people of Judah &nd 
troubled them in building"* during the reigns of Cyrus and 
Cambji^es; but it was not till the letter of the Pseudo- 
Smerdis was received, that " the work of the house of God 
ceased.''* The same prince, that is, who is stated in the 
inscriptions to have changed the religion of Persia, W ap-^ 
pears in £zra as the opponent of a religious work, which 
Cyrus had encouraged, and Cambyscs had allowed to be 
carried on. 

The reversal by Darius of the religious policy of the y. 
Magian monarch, and his recurrence to the line of conduct 
which had been pursued by Cyrus, as related in Ezra, har^ 
monize completely with the account which Darius himself 
gives of his proceedings soon after his accession. ^I re- ^ 
stored to the people,'* he says, " the religious worship, of 
which the Magian had deprived them. As it was before, 
so I arranged it.''(^^> Of codrae, this passage refers prima- 
rily to the Persian Court religion, and its reestablishment 
in the place of Magism as the religion of the state ; but 
such a return to comparatively pure principles would 
involve a renewal of the old sympathy with the Jews and 
with the worship of Jehovah. Accordingly, while the let- 
ter of the Magus' is devoid of the slightest reference to 
religion, that of Darius exhibits — as has been already 
shown — the same pious and reverential spirit, the same 
respect for the God of the Jews, and the same identifica- 
tion of Him with the Supreme Being recognized by the ^ 
Persians, which are so prominent in the decree of Cyrus. - 
Darius is careftil to follow ia. the footsteps of the great 
founder of the monarchy, and under him ^the house of 

> 1 Ezra lY. 4. * Ibid, verse 24. * Ibid. iv. 17 to 22. 
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GJod at Jerusalem,*' which Cyrus was ** charged ** to build,* 
is finally "builded and finished ,"' 

A break occurs in the Biblical imratiw betwftti the 
sixth and seventh chapters of Ezra, the length of woich is 
not estimated by the sacred historian, but which we know 
^ fipom profane sources to have extended to above half a cen- 
* ^tury.g^) Into this interval falls the whole of the reign of 

\ '3l[erx^. The Jews in Palestine appear to have led during 
"'.^ ^tim time a quiet and peaceable life under Persian govem- 
vyOTBf and to have disarmed the hostility of their neighbors 
■ ^ by iinworlhy compliances, such as intermarriages;* which 
would have tended, if unchecked, to destroy their distinct 
nationality. No history of the time b given, because no 
event occurred during it of any importance to the Jewish 
community in Ps&stine. It is thought, however, 1by many ^ 
— and on the whole it is not improbable — that the history 
related in the Book of Esther belongs to the interval in 
question, and thus fills up t&^-JBP in the narrative of Ezra. 
^\ The name Ahasuerus is undoubtedly the proper Hebrew 

. equivalent for the Persian word which the Greeks repre- 
sented by Xerxes. (^) And if it was Elsh, the ancestor of 
Mordecai in the fourth degree, who was carried away from 
^ Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, together with Jeconiah,* the 
time of Xerxes would be exactly that in which Mordecai 
■ ought to have flourished. W Assuming on these grounds 

the king intended by Ahasuerus to be the Xerxes of Greek 
history, we are at once struck with the strong resemblance 
which his character bears to that assigned by the classical 
writers to the celebrated son of Darius. Proud, self-willed, 
amorous, careless of contrsvening Persian customs ; reck- 
less of human life, yet not actually bloodthirsty ; impetu- 

>Ezrai.V «Ibid. vi. 14. 

* Ibid. iz. 2» te * Esther ii. 6, 6. 
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OU9, facile, changeable — tlic Ahasuenis of Esther corre- 
sponds in all respects to the Greek portraiture of Xerxes, 
which IB not (be it ob«er\'e(l) the mere j)icture of an Orien- 
tal despot, but has various peculiarities which distinguish it 
even from the other Persian kings, an<l wliich — I tliink it 
may be said — individualize it. Nor is there — as might 
so easily have been the case, were tlie book of Esther a 
romance — any contradiction between its facts and those 
which the Greeks have recorded of Xerxes. The third 
year of his reign, when Ahasuenis makes his great feast at 
Shushan (or Susa) to his nobles,^ was a year wliich Xerxes 
certainly passed at Susa, (^^ and one wherein it is likely 
that he kept open house for ^ the princes of the provinces,'' 
who would from time to time visit the court, in order to 
report on the state of their preparations for the Greek war. 
The seventh year, wherein Esther is made queen,' is that 
which follows the return of Xerxes from Greece, where 
again we know from the best Greek authority (®^> that he 
resume<l his residence at Susa. It is true that **' afler this 
time history speaks of other favorites and another wife of 
Xerxes, namely Amestris," (^) who can scarcely have been 
Esther, (^) since the Greeks declare that she was the 
daughter of a Persian noble ; — but it is quite possible that 
Amestris may have been in disgrace for a time, and that 
Esther may have been temporarily a<lvanced to the dig- 
nity of Sultana. We know far too little of the domestic 
history of Xerxes from profane sources to pronounce the 
position which Esther occupies in his harem impossible 
or improbable. True again that profane history tells us 
nothing of Ilaman or Mordecai — but we have absolutely 
no profane information on the subject of who were the 
great officers of the Persian court, or who had influence 
with Xerxes afler the death of Mardonius. 

* Efther 1. % 3. * IVAd. *^. \^. 
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The intimate acquaintance which the Book of Esther 
shows in many passages with Pereian manners and cus- 
toms, has been acknowledged even by De Wette,(®®> who 
regards it as composed in Persia on that account. I think 
it may be said that we have nowhere else so graphic or so 
jusf a portraiture of the Persian court, such as it was in 
the earlier part of the period of decline, wliich followed 
upon the death of Darius. The story of the Book is no 
doubt in its leading features — the contemplated massacre 
of the Jews, and the actual slaughter of their adyersaries — 
wonderful and antecedently improbable; but these are 
exactly the points of which the commemorative ftstival of 
Purim is the strongest possible corroboration. And it 
may lessen the seeming improbability to bear in mind that 
open massacres of obnoxious persons were not unknown to 
the Persians of Xerxes' time. There had once been a 
general massacre of all the Magi wlio could be found ; (^) 
and the annual observance of this day, which was known 
as ** the Magoplionia," would serve to keep up the recollec- 
tion of the circumstance. 

Of Artaxcrxes Longimanus, the son and successor of 
Xerxes, who appears both from liis name and from his time 
to be the monarch under whom Ezra and Nehemiah flour- 
ished, (®^) we have little information from profane sources. 
ffis character, as drawn by Ctesias, is mild but weak, C^s) 
and sufficiently harmonizes with the portrait in the first 
chapter of Nehemiah. He reigned forty years — a longer 
time than any Persian king but one; and it is perhaps 
worthy of remark that Nehemiah mentions his thirty- 
second year;^ for this, which is allowable in his case, would 
have involved a CDntradiction of profane history, had it 
occurred in connection with any other Persian king men- 
tioned in Scripture, excepting only Darius Hystaspia 

> Nehm. ▼. 14 ; xiii. 6. 
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The Old Testament history here terminates. For the 
space of nearly five hundred years — from the time of 
Nehemiah and Maladhi to that of St. Paul — the Jews pos- 
sessed no inspired writer ; and their histor}% when recorded 
at all, was related in works which were not regarded by 
themselves as authoritative or canonical. I am not con- 
cerned to defend the historical accuracy of the Books of 
Maccabees; much less that of Judith and the second 
EsdiBSy which seem to be mere romances. (^) My task, so 
fiir as the Old Testament is concerned, is accomplished. 
It hasi I believe, been shown, in the first place, that the 
sacred nairative itself is the production of eye-witnesses, or 
of those who followed the accounts of eye-witnesses, and 
therefore that it is entitled to the acceptance of all those 
who regard contemporary testimony as the main ground of 
all authentic history. And it has, secondly, been made 
apparent, that all the evidence which we possess from pro- 
fiuie sources of a really important and trustworthy charac- 
ter tends to confirm the truth of the history delivered 
to us in the sacred yolume. The monumental records 
of past ages — Assyrian, Babylonian, Egyptian, Persian, 
Phoenician — the writings of historians who have based 
their histories on contemporary annals, as Manetho, Bero- 
sus, Dius, Menander, Xicolas of Damasccis — the descrip- 
tions ^ven by eye-\\4tnessos of the Oriental manners and 
customs — the proofs obtiiined by modem researeh of the 
condition of art in the time and country — all combine to 
confirm, illustrate, and establish the veracity of the writers, 
who have delivered to us, in the Pentateuch, in Joshua, 
Judges, Samuel, Kings and Chronicles, Ezra, Esther, and 
Nehemiah, the history of the chosen people. That history 
stands firm against all the assaults made upon it ; and the 
more light that is thrown by research and discovery upon 
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the times and countries with which it deals, the more 
apparent becomes its authentic and matter-of-fact charac- 
ter. Instead of ranging parallel with the mythical tradi- 
tions of Greece and lioine, (with which some delight to 
compare it,) it stands, at t/ie leasts on a par with the ancient 
histories of Egypt, Babylon, Phoenicia, and Assyria ; which, 
like it, were recorded from a remote antiquity by national 
historiographers. Sound criticism finds in the sacred 
writings of the Jews documents belonging to the times of 
which they profess to treat, and on a calm investigatiou 
classes them, not with romantic poems or mythological 
fables, but with the sober narratives of those other ancient 
writers, who have sought to hand down to posterity a true 
account of the &ots which their eyes have witnessed. As 
in the New Testament, so in the Old, that which the 
writers "declare" to the world is in the main "that which 
they have heard, which they have seen with their eyes, 
which they have looked upon, and which their hands have 
handled.'' ^ It is not their object to amuse men, much less 
to impose on them by any " cunningly devised fables ; " ' 
but simply to record fSsu^ts and "bear their witness to the 
truth."' 

> 1 John i. 1. * 2 Pet. i. 16. > John xriii. 87. 



LECTURE VI. 

THAT WHICH WA8 7B0X TKI BSOIKNnrO, WHICH WE HAVE HEARD, 
WHICH WB HATE SEEN WITH OUB ETE8, WHICH WB HATE LOOEEO 
VPOH. AMD OUB HAMD8 HATE HANDLED, OF THE WOBD OF UFE ; 
(FOB THB LIFB WAS MANIFESTED, AND WE HATE SEEN IT, AND BEAB 
WITNESS, AKD SHOW ITHTO TOU THAT ETERNAL LIFE, WHICH WAS 
WITH THE FATHBB, AND WAS MANIFESTED UNTO US;) THAT WHICH 
WE HATE SEEN AND HBABD DECUIRE WE UNTO TOU.— I JOHN I. 1-S. 

The period of time embraced by the events of which we 
have any mention in the New Testament but little exceeds 
the lifetime of a man, falling short of a ildl century. The 
regular and continuous history is comprised within a yet 
narrower space, since it commences in the year of Rome 
748 or 749, and terminates about sixty-three years later, in 
the fifth of Nero, Anno Domini 58. ('> If uniformity of plan 
were a thing of paramount importance, it? would be my 
duty to subdivide this space of time into three portions, 
which might be treated separately in the three remaining 
Lectures of the present Course. Such a subdivision could 
be made without any great difficulty. The century natu- 
rally breaks into three periods — the time of our Lord's life, 
or that treated of in the Gospels ; the time of the rapid and 
triumphant spread of Christianity, or that of which we have 
the history in the Acts ; and the time of oppression and 
persecution without, of defection and heresy within, or that 
to which we have incidental allusions in the later Epistles 
and the Apocalypse. Or, if we confined our view to the 
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space of time which is covered by the historical Books, and 
omitted the last of these three periods from our considera- 
tion, we might obtain a convenient division of the second 
period from the actual arrangement of the Acts, where the 
author, after occui>\dng himself during twelve chapters with 
the general condition of the Christian community, becomes 
from the thirteenth the biographer of a single Apostle, 
whose career he thenceforth follows without interruption. 
But on the whole I think it will be more convenient, at 
some sacrifice of uniformity, to regard the entire space 
occupied by the New Testament narrative as a single pe- 
riod, and to substitute, at the present point, for the arrange- 
ment of time hitherto followed, an arrangement based upon 
a division of the evidence, which here naturally separates 
into three heads or branches. The first of these is the 
internal evidence, or that of the documents themselves, 
which I propose to make the subject of the present Lec- 
ture ; the second is the testimony of adversaries, or that 
borne by Heathen and Jewish writers to the veracity of 
the narrative ; the third is the testimony of believers, or 
that producible from the uninspired Christian remains of 
the times contemporary with or immediately following the 
age of the Apostles. The two last named branches will be 
treated respectively in the seventh and eighth Lectures. 

The New Test^iment is commonly regarded too much as 
a single book, and its testiinony is scarcely viewed as more 
than that of a single -writer. No doubt, contemplated on 
its divine side, the work has a real imity, He who is with 
His church "always"^ haA-ing designed tlie whole in His 
Eternal Counsels, and having caused it to take the shape 
that it bears ; but regarded as the work of man, which it 
also is, the New Testament (it should be remembered) is a 

> llatt zscviiL 80. 
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collection of twenty-seven separate and independent docu- 
ments, composed by eight or nine difterent persons, at sep- 
arate times, and under varied circumstances. Of these 
twenty-seven documents, twenty-one consist of letters writ- 
ten by those who were engaged in the propagation of the 
new Religion to their converts, four are biographies of 
Christ, one is a short Church Historj', containing a general 
account of the Christian conmiunity for twelve or thirteen 
years after our Lord^s ascension, together with a particular 
account of St. Paul's doings for about fourteen years after- 
wards ; and one is prophetical, containing (as is generally 
supposed) a sketch of the future state and condition of the 
Christian Church from the close of the first century, when 
it was written, to the end of the world. It is with the his- 
torical Books that we are in the present review primarily 
concerned. I wish to show that for the Scriptural narra- 
tive of the birth, life, death, resurrection, and ascension of 
Christ, as well as for the circumstances of the first preach- 
ing of the Grospel, the historical evidence that we possess is 
of an authentic and satisfactory character. 

As with that document which is the basis of Judaism, C^) 
so with those which are the basis of Christianity, it is of 
very great interest and importance to know by whom they 
were written. If the history was recorded by eye-wit- 
nesses, or even by persons contemporaneous with the 
events narrated, then it is allowed on all hands that the 
record containing it must have a very strong claim indeed 
to our acceptance. "But the alleged ocular testimony," 
wo are told, "or proximity in point of time to the events 
recorded, is mere assumption — an assumption originat- 
ing firom the titles which the Biblical books bear in our 
Canon." (3) "Little reliance, however, can be placed on 
these titles, or on the headings of ancient manuscripts 

14 
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generally "(^> "The early Jewish and Christian writers — 
even the most reputable — published their works with the 
substitation of veneratx^d names, without an idea that they 
were guilty of falsehood or deception by so doing." C*) In 
"sacred records" and "biblical books" this species of for- 
gery obtained "more especially ;"(^) and the title of works 
of this kind is scarcely any evidence at all of the real 
authorship. Further, the actual titles of our Gospels are 
not to be regarded as intended to assert the composition 
of the Gospel by the person named; all that they mean to 
assert is, the composition of the connected history " after 
the oral discourses, or notes," of the ])erson named in the 
title. This is the true original meaning of the word trans- 
lated by " according to ; " which is improperly understood 
as implj-ing actual authorship. (') 

Such are the assertions with which we are met, when we 
urge that for the events of our Lord's life we have the tes- 
timony of eye-witnesses, whose means of knowing the truth 
were of the highest order, and whose honesty is unim- 
peachable. These assertions (which I have given as nearly 
as possible in the words of Strauss) consist of a series of po- 
sitions either plainly false, or at best without either proof or 
likelihood ; yet iii)on these the modem Rationalism is con- 
tent to base its claim to supersede Christianity. This end 
it openly avows, and it admits that^ to make its claim good, 
the positions above given should be established. Let us 
then consider briefly the several assertions upon which we 
arc invited to exchange the Religion of Christ for that of 
Strauss and Schleiermacher. 

It is said, that "the alleged ocular testimony is an 
assumption ori^nating from the titles which the Biblical 
books bear in our Canon." I do not know if any stress is 
intended to be laid on the last clause of this objection ; but 
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as it might mislead the unlearned, I may ob8er\'e in pass- 
ing, that the titles which the Books bear in the modem 
authorized versions of the Scrij)tures are literal translations 
from some of the most ancient Greek manuscripts, and 
descend to us at least from the times of the first Councils ; 
while titles still more emphatic and explicit are found in 
several of the versions which were made at an early 
period. (^> Our belief in the authorship of the writings, 
no doubt, rests partly on the titles, as does our belief in 
the authorship of every ancient treatise ; but it is untrue to 
say that these headitigs first originated the belief*, for 
before the titles were attached, the belief must have 
existed. In truth, there is not the slightest pretence for 
insinuating that there was ever any doubt as to the author- 
ship of any one of the historical books of the Kew Testa- 
ment; which are as uniformly ascribed to the writers 
whose names they bear as the Return of the Ten Thou- 
sand to Xcnophon, or the Lives of the Ciesars to Sueto- 
nius. There is indeed far better evidence of authorship in 
the case of the four Gospels and of the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, than exists with respect to the works of almost any 
classical writer. It is a very rare occurrence for classical 
works to be distinctly quoted, or for their authors to be 
mentioned by name, witliin a century of the time of their 
publication. (^) The Gospels, as we shall find in the sequel, 
are frequently quoted within this period, and the ^vriters of 
three at least out of the four arc mentioned within the 
time as authors of works corresponding perfectly to those 
which have come down to us as their compositions. Our 
conviction then of the genuineness of the Gospels does not 
rest exclusively, or even mainly, on the titles, but on the 
unanimous consent of ancient writers and of the whole 
Christian church in the first ages. 
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In the next place we are told that "little reliance can be 
placed on the headings of ancient manuscripts generally." 
Undoubtedly, such headings, when unconfirmed by fur- 
ther testimony, are devoid of any great weight, and may 
be set aside, if Ibe internal evidence of the writings them- 
selves disproves the superscription. Still they constitute 
important prima facie evidence of authorship ; and it is to 
be presumed that they are correct, imtil solid reasons be 
shown to the contrary. The headings of ancient manu- 
scripts are, in point of fiust, generally accepted as correct 
by critics; and the proportion, among the works of an- 
tiquity, of those reckoned spurious to those regarded as 
genuine, is small indeed. 

But it is said that in the case of "sacred records" and 
"biblical books" the headings are "especiafly" untrust- 
worthy. This, we are told, " is evident, and has long since 
been proved." (^®) Where the proof is to be found, we are 
not informed, nor whence the peculiar untrustworthiness 
of what is "sacred" and "biblical" proceeds. We are 
referred, however, to the cases of the Pentateuch, the book 
of Daniel, and a certain number of the Psalms, as well 
known instances ; and we shall probably not be wrong in 
assuming that these are selected as the most palpable cases 
of incorrect ascription of books which the Sacred Volume 
furnishes. We have already found reason to believe that 
in regard to the Pentateuch and the book of Daniel no 
mistake has been committed ; C") they are the works of the 
authors whose names they bear. But in the case of the 
Psalms, it must be allowed that the headings seem fre- 
quently to be incorrect. Headings, it must be remem- 
bered, are in no case any part of the inspired Word ; they 
indicate merely the opinion of those who had the custody 
of the Word at the time when they were prefixed. Now 
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in most cases the headings would be attached soon after 
the composition of the work, when its authorsliip was 
certainly known ; but the Psalms do not appear to have 
been collected into a book until the time of Ezra, dS) and 
.the headings of many may have been then first affixed, 
those who attached them following a vague tradition or 
venturing upon conjecture. Thus error has here crept in ; 
but on this ground to assume that " sacred records" have a 
peculiar untrustworthiness in this respect, is to betray an 
irreligious spirit, and to generalize upon very insufficient 
data. 

But, it is said, " the most reputable authors amongst the 
Jews and early Christians published their works with the 
substitution of venerated names, without an idea that they 
were guilty of falsehood or deception by so doing." What 
is the proof of this astounding assertion? What earli/ 
Christian authors, reputable or no, can be shown to have 
thus acted ? If the allusion is to the epistles of Hennas 
and Barnabas, it must be observed that the genuineness of 
these is still matter of dispute among the learned ; if to 
such works as the Clementines, the interpolated Ignatius, 
and the like, that they are not "early" in the sense implied, 
for they belong probably to the third century. C*^) The 
practice noted was common among heretical sects from the 
first, but it was made a reproach to them by the ortho- 
dox ; ("> who did not themselves adopt it till the teaching 
of the Alexandrian School ha«l confused the boundaries of 
right and wrong, and made " pious frauds " appear defensi- 
ble. There is no reason to suppose that any orthodox 
Christian of the first century — when it is granted that our 
Gospels were written — would have considered himself 
entitled to bring out under a "venerated name" a work of 
his own composition. 

14» 
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Lastly, it is urged, "the titles of our Oospels are not 
intended to assert the composition of the works by the per- 
sons named, but only their being based upon a groundwork 
furnished by such persons, either orally, or in the shape of 
written notes." (**) "This seems to be the original meaning 
attached to the word iww-(i," we are told. No example, 
however, is adduced of this use, which is certainly not that 
of the Septuagint, where the book of Nehemiah is referred 
to under the name of ^The Commentaries according to 
Nehemiah;''^ and it cannot be shown to have obtained at 
any period of the Greek language. 

It cannot therefore be asserted with any truth that the 
titles of the Oospels do not represent them as the composi- 
tions of the persons named therein. Nothing is more cer- 
tain than that the object of affixing titles to the Gospels at 
all was to mark the opinion entertained of their authorship. 
This opinion appears to have been universal. We find no 
evidence of any doubt having ever existed on the subject 
in the early ages.(^®> Irenaeus, Tertullian, Clement of Alex- 
andria, and Origen, writers in the latter half of the second 
or the beginning of the third century, not only declare the 
authorship unreservedly, but indicate or express the univer- 
sal agreement of the Church from the first upon the sub- 
ject. (^^^ Justin, in the middle of the second century, speaks 
of the "Gospels'* which the Christians read in their 
Churches, as having been composed "by the Apostles of 
Christ and their companions;" and he further shows by 
his quotations, which are abundant, that he means the Gos- 
pels now in our possession. (^®^ Papias, a quarter of a cen- 
tury earlier, mentions the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. 
Mark as authoritative, and declares the latter writer to have 
derived his materials from St. Peter. Thus we are brought 

1 2 Mac ii. 18. 
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to the very age of the Apostles themselves; forPapias was 
a disciple of St. John the Evangelist. (^^) 

Further, in the case of three out of the five Historical 
Books of the Xew Testament, there is an internal testimony 
to iheir composition by contemporaries, which is of the last 
importance. "And hs that sa%o it^ says St. John, " bare 
record, and his record is true, and he knoweth that he saith 
true, that ye may believe."* And again, still more expli- 
citly, after speaking of himself and of the circumstances 
which caused it to be thought that he would not die — 
** This is the disciple which tcstifieth of these things and 
wrote these things: and we know that his testimony is 
true."* Either therefore St. John must bo allowed to have 
been the writer of the fourth Gospel, or the writer must be 
taxed with that "conscious intention of fiction," which 
Strauss with impious boldness has ventured to allege 
against him.W 

That the Acts of the Apostles and the third Gospel have 
•* a testimony of a particular kind," which seems to give 
them a special claim to be accepted as the works of a con- 
temporary, is admitted even by this Prince of Sceptics. 
The writer of the Acts, he allows, " by the use of the first 
penon identifies himself with the companion of St. Paul," 
and the prefaces of the two books make it plain that they 
"proceeded from the same author." (^^) This evidence is felt 
to be so strong, that even Strauss does not venture to deny 
that a companion of St. Paul may have written the two 
works. He finds it "diflScult" to believe that this was act- 
ually the case, and "suspects" that the passages of the Acts 
where the first person is used "belong to a distinct memo- 
rial by another hand, which the author of the Acts has 
incorporated into his history." Bat still he allows the 

iJo&nLxix.85. « Ibid. zzi. 24. 
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alternative -» that "it is possible the companion of Paul 
may have composed the two works" — only it must hare 
been " at a time when he was no longer protected by apos- 
tolic influence from the tide of tradition," and so was 
induced to receive into his narrative, and join with what 
he had heard from the apostle, certain marvellous (and 
therefore incredible) stories which had no solid or substan- 
tial basis. C®) To the objection that the Acts appear, from 
the fiict of their terminating where they do, to have been 
composed at the close of St. Paul's first imprisonment 
at Rome, A. D. 68, (or A. D. 68, according to someC^^) 
writers,) and that the Gospel, as being " the former trea- 
tise,"^ was written earlier, Strauss replies, "that the break- 
ing off of the Acts at that particular point might have been 
the result of many other causes; and that, at all events, 
such testimony standing alone is wholly insufficient to de- 
cide the historical worth of the Gospel." (**) He thus 
assumes that the testimony " stands alone," forgetting or 
ignoring the general voice of antiquity on the subject of 
the date and value of the Gospel, cas) while he also omits to 
notice the other important evidence of an early date which 
the Gospel itself fbmishes — the declaration, namely, in the 
preface that what St. Luke wrote was delivered to him by 
those " which from the beginning were eye-witnesses and 
ministers of the Word."' 

If the third Gospel be allowed to have been composed 
by one who lived in the apostolic age and companied with 
the apostles, then an argument for the early date of the 
first and second will arise from their accordance with the 
third — their resemblance to it in style and general char- 
acter, and their diversity from the productions of any other 
period. The first three €k)spels belong so entirely to the 

>AotsLl. 'LTLkeLS. 
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same school of thought, and the same type and stage of 
language, that on critical grounds they must be regarded 
as the works of contemporaries ; while in their contents 
they are at once so closely accordant with one another, and 
so full of little differences, that the most reasonable view 
to take of their composition is that it was almost simul- 
taneous. W Thus the determination of any one out of the 
three to the apostolic age involves a similar conclusion 
with respect to the other two ; and if the Gospel asciibed 
to St. Luke be allowed to be probably his, there can be no 
reason to question the tradition which assigns the others to 
St. Matthew and St. Mark. 

On the whole, therefore, we have abundant reason to be- 
lieve that the four Gospels are the works of persons who 
lived at the time when Christianity was first preached and 
established. Two of the writers — St. Luke and St. John 
— fix their own date, which must be accepted on their 
authority, unless we will pronounce them impostors. The 
two others appear alike by their matter and their manner 
to be as early as St. Luke, and are certainly earlier than 
St. John, whose Gospel is supplemental to the other three, 
and implies their preexistence. Nor is there any reason- 
able ground for doubting the authorship which Christian 
antiquity with one voice declares to us, and in which the 
titles of the earliest manuscripts and of the most ancient 
versions agree. The fbur Gospels are assigned to those 
four persons, whom the Church has always honored as 
Evangelists, on grounds very much superior to those on 
which the bulk of classical works are ascribed to particular 
aathors. The single testimony of L-enfeus is reaUy of more 
weight than the whole array of witnesses commonly mar- 
shalled in proof of the genuineness of an ancient classic ; 
and, even if it irtood alone, might ftirly be regarded as 
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pladiig the question of the authorship beyond all reason- 
able doubt or suspicion. 

If then the Gospels are genuine, what a wonderful his- 
torical treasure do we possess in them ! Four biograpliies 
of the great Founder of our religion by contemporary 
pens, two of them the productions of close friends — the 
other two written by those who, if they had no personal 
acquaintance wfth the Saviour, at least were the constant 
oompanions of such as had had intimate knowledge of 
Him. How rarely do we obtain even two distinct original 
biographies of a distinguished person ! In the peculiar and 
unexampled circumstances of the time it is not surprising 
that many undertook to " set forth in order a declaration 
of the things " ^ which constituted the essence of the new 
religion, namely, the life and teaching of Christ ; but it is 
remarkable, and I think it may fairly be said to be provi- 
dential, that four accounts should have been written pos- 
sessing claims to attention so nearly equal, that the Church 
felt bound to adopt all into her Canon, whence it has hap- 
pened that they have all come down to us. We should 
have expected, alike on the analogy of the Old Testa- 
ment, C^) and on grounds of a priori probability, a single 
record. If an authentic account had been published early 
— that is, before the separation of the Apostles, and the 
formation of distinct Christian communities — it is probable 
that no second account would have been written, or at any 
rate no second account confirmatory to any great extent of 
the preceding one. A supplementary Gospel, like that of 
St. John, might of course have been added in any case ; 
but had the Gospel of St. Matthew, for instance, been 
really composed, as some have imagined, W within a few 
years of our Lord's ascension, it would have been carried 
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together with Christianity into all parts of the world ; and 
it is very unlikely that in that case the Gospels of St. Mark 
and St. Luke, which cover chiefly the same ground, would 
have been written. The need of written Gospels was not 
felt at first, while the Apostles and companions of Christ 
were in full vigor, and were continually moving from place 
to place, relating with all the fulness and variety of oral 
discourse the marvels which they had seen wrought, and 
the gracious words which they had heard uttered by their 
Master. But as they grew old, and as the sphere of their 
labors enlarged, and personal superintendence of the whole 
Church by the Apostolic body became difiicult, the desire 
to possess a written Gospel arose ; and simultaneously, in 
different parts of the Ciiurch, for different portions of the 
Christian body, the three? Gospels of St. Matthew, St. Mark, 
and St. Luke, were published. This at least seems to be 
the theory which alone suits the phenomena of the 
case ; W and as it agrees nearly with the testimony of Ire- 
naeus, C*^) who is the earliest authority with regard to the 
time at which the Gospels were composed, it is well 
deserving of acceptance. 

If this view of the independent and nearly simultaneous 
composition of the first three Gospels be admitted, then we 
must be allowed to possess in their substantial agreement 
respecting the life, character, teaching, miracles, prophetic 
announcements, Bufferings, death, resurrection, and ascen- 
sion of our Lord, ^'> evidence of the most important kind, 
and such as is scarcely ever attainable with respect to 
the actions of an individual. Attempts hste been made 
from time to time, and recently on a Isige scale, to inval- 
idate thid testimony by establishing "the existence of mi- 
nute points of disagreement between the accounts of the 
three EyangeUsts.^^ But the different adducent consist 
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almost entirely of omissions hy one Evangelist of what is 
mentioned by another, such omianons being regarded by 
Strauss as equivalent to direct negatives. (^> The weak 
character of the argument a silerUio is now admitted by all 
tolerable critics, who have ceased to lean upon it with any 
feeling of security except under very peculiar circum- 
stances. In ordinary cases, and more particularly in cases 
where brevity lias been studied, mere silence proves abso- 
lutely nothing; and to make it equivalent to counter- 
assertion is to confuse two things wholly different, and to 
exhibit a want of critical discernment, such as must in the 
eyes of all reasonable persons completely discredit the 
writer who is so unfair or so ill-judging. Yet this, I con- 
fidently affirm, is the ordinary manner of Strauss, who 
throughout his volumes conceives himself at liberty to 
discard facts recorded by one Evangelist only on the mere 
ground of silence on the part of the others. Whatever an 
Evangelist does not record, he is argued not to have 
known ; and his want of knowledge is taken as a proof that 
the event could not have happened. It seems to be for- 
gotten, that, in the first place, eye-witnesses of one and the 
same event notice a different portion of the attendant cir- 
cumstances; and that, secondly, those who record an event 
which they have witnessed omit ordinarily, for brevity's 
sake, by far the greater portion of the attendant circum- 
stances which they noticed at the time and still remember. 
Strauss's Oftvils could only have been -^precluded by the 
mere repetition on the part of each Evangelist of the exact 
circumstances' mentioned by every other — a repetition 
which wotild have beeii considered to mark collusion or 
or unacknowledged borrowing, and which would have thus 
destroyed their value as distinct and independent wit- 
nesses. . 
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■ It has been well obfierv'od, C^3 that, even il' all the diffi- 
^Otilties and discrepancie«| wbtch this writer has thoaght to 
discoTer in the Gospels, were real and not merely apjmrent 
— if we were obllgtid to leave them as difficulties, and 
could ofTer no explanation of them^^^ — still the getcral 
Gredibility of the Gospel History would remain untouched* 
and no more would be proved than the absence of that 
complete insjiiration which the Qiurch has always believed 
to attach to the Evangelical WT-itings* The writers would 
be lowered from their preeminent rank as perfect and infal- 
lible historians, whose every word may be depended on ; 
but they would remain hi-jtorical authorities of the first 
order — ^witnesics aa fully to be trusted for the cLrcum- 
stances of our Lonl's life, as Xenophon for the 8U}ing8 nm\ 
doings of Socrates, or Cavendish for those of Cardinal 
Wokey. The facts of the miracles, preaching, sufferingR, 
deaths resurrection, and ascension, would therefore stand 
, firm, together with those of the choice of the Apostlei*, the 
^kommission given them, and the communication to them of 
^miraculous powers ; and these are the facts which establii^h 
Chiistianity, and form its historical basis — a basis which 
can be overthrown by nothing short of a proof that the 
• New Testament is a for^gery from beginning to end, or that 
the first preachers of Christianity were a set of impostors. 
B For the truth of the Gospel facts dom not rest solely 
upon the Gospels — they ste stated witli almost equal dii*- 

ttinctness in the Aots, and are implied in the Epistles. It 
is not denied that a companion of St. Paul may haTO writ- 
ten the account of the early i*pread of the Gospel which U 
» contained in the Acts of the Apoatlea* But the Acts 
assimae as indisputable the whole series of facts which form 
the basis on which Christianity sustains itself They set 
* forth "Jesus of Kazareth, a nrnn approved of God l>y 
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miracles and woDders and signs, which God did by Him 
in the midst of you, as you yimtBdvea also Imow^'^ — a 
man **Trlio went about doing good^ and healing all that 
were oppressed of the devil"* — who "beginning from 
Galfiee, after the baptism which John preached, published 
the word throughout all Judieaj^ whom yet "they that 
dwelt at Jerusalem, and their rulers, because they knew 
him not» nor yet the voices of the Prophets which are read 
every Sabbath day, condemned^ finding no cause of death 
in him, yet desiring of Pilate that he should be slain*** — 
who was "taken and crucified by wicked hands "*^ — 
** hanged upon a tree and slain'" — then "taken down from 
the tree and laid in a sepulchi^,'* ^ but " raised up the third 
dajj and showed openly,"* "by many infallible proofs 
during the space of forty days,"^ "not to all the people, 
but unto witnesses chosen before of God, who did eat and 
drink with him after he rose from the dead''"*^ — and who, 
finally, "while his disciples beheld, was taken up into 
heaven, a cloud receiving him out of their sight" " The 
Acta further show that to the chosen "witnesses" — the 
Apostles to whom " the promise of the Father " '^ had been 
given, and to those whom they associated with them in the 
direction of the infant Church miraculous gii\s were commu- 
nicated, so that they prophesied,^' cured lameness by a word 
or a touchj" spake languages of which they had no natural 
knowledge,^^ restored the bedridden to health,^* handled 
serpents/'' caat out devils,^ inflicted blindness,** raised the 
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dead to life,' and finally even in gome cases cured men by 
the touch of their ehadowi^ or by handkerchiefs and aprons 
from tJieir persons.' 

The substantial truth of the history contained in the 
Acts — so far at leagt m it concerns St. Panl — has been 
excellently vindicated, by a writer of our own nation and 
communion, from the undesigned conformity between the 
narrative and the Epistles ascribed to the great Apostle. 
Without assuming the genuineness of those Epistles, Paley 
hm most unanswerably shown^ that the peculiar nature of 
ttld agreement between them and the history of the Acts* 
affords good reason to beheve that ^the persons and trana* 
actions described are real, the letters authentic^ and the 
narration in the main true "C3fi> The Morm Fmdifm estab- 
lish these positions in the moet satisfactory manner. I do 
not think that it is possible for any one to read them atten- 
tively without coming to the conclusion that the Epistlea 
of St, Paul and the Acts of the Apostles bring us into con- 
tact with real personin real scenes, real transactions — that 
the letters were actually written by St% Paul himself at the 
time and undtT the circuraatances related in the history — 
and that the history was composed by one who had that 
complete knowledge of the circumstances which conld only 
be gained by personal observation, or by intimate acquaint- 
ance with the Apostle who is the chief subject of the nar- 
iitiTe, The effect of a perusal of this masterly work will 
Bcaroely be neutralized by the bare and unsupported asser- 
tion of Strauss, that *** the details concerning Paul in the 
Book of the Acts are so completely at variance with Paulas 
genuine epistles, that it is extremely difficult to reconcile 
them with the notion that they were written by a compan- 
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ion of the Apostle.*' C^ The H<yrm Pmdinm should have 
been answered in detail, befar^ such an assertion was 
adventured on, Boldly and barely made, without a tittle 
of jiroof, it can only be regarded m an indication of the 
utter i-ecldessnes9 of the new School, and of its striking 
degeiency in the qualities which are requisite for a aound 
and heidthy criticism. 

It is further to be remarked, that Paley^a work, excellent 
and ooncluEive as it must be allowed to be^ ia &r from 
being exhaustive. He has noticed, and illustrated in a very 
admirable way, the most remarkable of the undcsi^ed 
coincidences between the Acts and the Pauline Epistles ; 
bnt it would not be difficult to increase his list by the addi- 
tion of an equal number of rimilar points of agreement, 
which he haa omitted. W 

Again, it is to be remarkedr that the argument of Paley 
m applicable also to other parts of the Kew Test anient. 
'CTndesigned coincidences of the class which Paley notes 
are frequent in the Gospels, and have often been pointed 
out in passing by oomincntatore, though I am not aware 
that they have ever been collected or made the subject of 
a separate volume. When St. Matthew,' however, and St. 
Luke,* in giving the list of the Apostles, place them in pairs 
without assigning a reason, while St. Mark^ whose hst is not 
in pairs,^ happens to mention that they were sent out " two 
and twos'** we have the same sort of recondite and (hu- 
manly speaking) accidental harmony on which Paley haa 
insisted with such force as an evidence of authenticity and 
truth in connection with the history of the Acts, It would 
be easy to multiply instances \ but my liniita wiU not allow 
me to do more than briefly to allude to this head of evi- 
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dence, to which full justice could not be done unless by an 
elaborate work on the subject. C^s) 

Finally, let it be considered whether the Epi^det .alone, 
apart from the Gospels and the Acts, do not floffidently 
establish the historic truth of that narrative of the life of 
Christ and foundation of the Christian Church, which it has 
been recently attempted to resolve , into mere myth and 
fiible. The genuineness of St. Paul's Epistles, with one or 
two exceptions, is admitted even by Strauss ;(^> and there 
are no valid reasons for entertaining any doubt concendng 
^ ''i> ..the authorship of the other Epistles, except perhaps in the 
- jiDMe of that to the Hebrews, and of the two shorter Epis- 
IF'' ties commonly assigned to St. John.(^^) Excluding these, 
l^rijre have eighteen letters written by five of the principal 
)^ Apostles of Christ, one by St. John, two by St. Peter, thir- 
teen by St. j^aul, one by St. James, and one by St. Jude, 
his brotho* — partly consisting of public addresses to bodies 
l>^ -of Christians, partly of instructions to individuals — all 
. .ioonnposed for practical purposes with special reference to 
die peculiar exigencies of the time, but all exhibiting casu*- 
ally and incidentally the state of opinion and belief among 
Christians during the half century immediately following 
oar Lord's ascension. It is indisputable that the writers, 
and those to whom they wrote, believed in the recent 
occurrence of a set of facts similar to, or identical with, 
those recorded in the Gospels and the Acts — more partic- 
ularly those which are most controverted, such as the trans- 
figuration, the resurrection, and the ascension. *^ Great is 
the mystery of godliness," says St. PauL ** God waa manir 
fest in the fiesh, justified in the Spirit, seen of angels, 
preached unto the Gentiles, believed on in the world, 
received up into glory."* "Christ," says St. Peter, **suf. 

1 1 T!m. ill. 16. 
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lered once for Bins, the just for the unjust, that he might 
bring up to God, being put to death in the flesh, but quick- 
ened in the spirit " ^ " He received from God the Father 
honor and glory^, when there came such ^ voice to him from 
the exeelleut glory, ' Tlii^ ig my beloved Son in whom I ani 
well pleased I ' and this voice which came fix>m heaven we 
heanlj when we were with him in the holy mount*"* **God 
nuBed up Christ from the dead, and gave him glory"' — 
" He is gone into heaven, and is on the right hand of God, 
angels and authoritieB and powers being made eubject to 
him."* *^ Remember," agiiin St* Paul says, **that Jeeua 
Clirist of the seed of David was raided from the dead"* — 
^If Christ be not risen* then is our preaching vain, and 
your faith also is vain"* — *^I delivered unto you first of 
iill that which I ako received, how that Christ died for our 
sins according to the Scriptures , and that he was buried, 
and that he rose again the third day according to the 
Scriptures; and that he was seen of Cephas, then of the 
twelve — after that he was seen of above five hundred 
brethren at once , , . after that, he was seen of James, then 
of all the apostles,**^ These are half a do^en texts out of 
hundreds, which might be adduced to show that the writers 
of the Epistles, some writing before, some after the Evan- 
gelists, are entirely agreed with them as to the focti? on 
which Christianity is based, and as strongly assert their 
reality^ We are told, that " the Gospel mjths grew up in 
the space of about thirty years, between the death of Jesus 
and the destruction of Jerusalem.*' C*^) But in the Epistles 
and the Acts there is evidence that throughout the whole 
of this time the belief of the Church was the same — the 



1 I Fct. ill. 18. 
* Ibid. iji. 22. 
' Ibid, verset 3-7. 



» 2 Pet. i. I7t 18. 
* 2 Tim, ii, 8, 



* 1 Pet. i. 2U 

• 1 Ccir. IV. 14. 
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Apostles themselves, the companions of Christ, maintained 
from the first the reality of those marvellous events which 
the Evangelists have recorded — they proclaimed them- 
selves the " witnesses of the resurrection''^ — appealed to 
the •'miracles and signs"* which Jesus had wrought — and 
based their preaching altogether upon the facts of the Gos- 
pel narrative. There is no historical ground for asserting 
that that narrative was formed by degrees ; nor is there 
any known instance of a mythic history having grown up 
in such an age, under such circumstances,* or with such 
rapidity as is postulated in this case by our adversaries. 
The age was an historical age, being that of Dionysius, 
Diodorus, Livy, Velleius Paterculus, Plutarch, Valerius 
Maximus, and Tacitus — the country was one where 
written records were kept, and historical literature had 
long flourished; it produced at the very time when the 
New Testament^documents were being written, an historian 
of good repute, Josephus, whose narrative of the events of 
bis own time is universally accepted as authentic and 
trustworthy. To suppose that a mythology could be 
formed in such an age and country, is to course the charw 
acteristics of the most opposite periods — to ascribe to a 
time of luxury, over-civilization, and decay, a phase of 
thought which only belongs to the rude vigor and early 
in&ncy of nations. 

There is in very deed no other alternative, if we reject 
the historic truth of the New Testament, than that em- 
braced by the old assailants of Christianity — the asorij^ 
tion of the entire religion to imposture. The mythical ex- 
planation seems to have been invented in order to avoid 
this harsh conclusion, which the moral tone of the religion 
and the sufferings of its first propagators in defence of it 

1 Acts L 22 ; iy. 33, fto. * Ibid. ii. 22. 
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alike contradict The explanation fails, however^ even in 
this respect; for its great advocate finds it insufficient to 
explain the phenomena, and finally delivers it as hia 
opinion, that in many places the authoi-s of the Gospels 
consciously and designedly introduced fictions into their 
narratives. f**3 If then wb feel sure that in the books of 
the New Testament we have not the worka of impostors, 
teetilying to have seen that which they had not seen, and 
knew that they had not seen ; if we are conscious in read- 
ing them of a tone of sincerity and tmth beyond that of 
even the most veracious and Bimple-minded of profane 
writers ; if we recognize throughout an atmosphere of fact 
and reality, a harmony of statement, a frequency of un- 
designed coincidence, an agreement hke that of honest 
witnesses not studious of seeming to agree ; we must pro- 
nounce utterly untenable this last de\4ce of the sceptic, 
which presents eveu more difficulties than the old unbelief. 
We must accept the documents as at once genuine and 
authentic* The writers declare to us that which they have 
heard and seen.^ They were believed by thousands of 
their contemporaries, on the spot where they stated the 
most remarkable of the events to have taken place, and 
within a few weeks of the time* They could not be mis- 
taken as to those events. And if it be granted that these 
happened — if the resurrection and ascension are allowed 
to be facts, then the rest of the naiTative may weU he re- 
ceived, for it is less marvellous. Tain are the " profane 
babbliug%" which ever " increase unto more ungodliness,'' 
of those w^hose ** word doth eat like a canker , , . who con* 
ceming the truth have erred " — den>'ing the resurrection 
of Christ, and ** saying that tlie resurrection" of man *49 
past akeady," thus "overthrowing the faith of some,"" 

' I Jolm i. 3. » 9 llui. ii, Ift-lS, 
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«*The foundation of God jtandeth sure."* "Jesus Clgrist* 
of the seed of David was raised from the dead"* — Jesus 
Christ, the God-Man, is "ascended into the heavens."' 
These are the cardinal points of the Christian's faith. 
On these credentials, which nothing can shake, he accepts 
as certain the divine mission of his Saviour. 



> 2 T!m. ii. 19. 



' Ibid, verse 8. 
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LECTURE VII. 

nr THB MorTE or two o& thbbe witnesses shall sybby wobd bb 

ESTABLISHED. — t CORINTHIANS XIU. 1. 

The historical inquirer, on passing from the history of 
•^^ the Old Testament to that contained in the New, cannot 
&il to be struck with the remarkame contrast which exists 
between the two narratives in respect of their aim and 
character. In the Old Testament the writers seek to set 
before us primarily and mainly the history of their nation, 
and only secondarily and in strict subordination to this 
object introduce accounts of individuals. (') Their works 
fall under the head of History Proper — History, no 
doubt, of a peculiar cast, — not secular, that is, but sacred 
jordieocratic, — yet still History in the strictest sense of 
the term, — accounts of kings and rulers, and of the vicis- 
^ades through which the Jewish nation passed, its suffer- 
^;8, triumphs, checks, reverses, its struggles, ruin, and 
recovery. In the Historical Books of the New Testament, 
onf the contrary, these points cease altogether to engage 
the writers' attention, which becomes fixed on an individual, 
whose words and actions, and the effect of whose teaching, 
it is their great object to put on record. The authors of 
the Gospels are biographers of Christ, not historians of 
- tliAir nation ; they intend najuscount of the political con- 
dition of Palestine in their time, but only a narrative of 
the chief £eu^ oonoeming our Lord — especially those of 
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Mb public life and ministry. (^) Even the Evangelist^ wbo^ 
In A Bee on d treatise caniel on the narrative from tie 
Ascension daring the space of gome thirty years to ih© 
first imprisonment of St. Paul at Rome^ leaves untouched 
the national history* and confines himself (as the title of 
his work implies) to the "acts" of those who made the 
doctrine of Christ known to the world. Hence the agree- 
ment to be traced between the sacred narrative and pro- 
fane history in this part of the Biblical records^ consists 
only to a very small extent of an accord with respect t^j 
the main facts related^ which it scarcely came within the 
sphere of the civil hiHtofian to commemorate ; it is to be 
found chiefly, if not solely, in hurmtmious representations 
with respect to facts which in the Scriptural narrative are 
incidental and second ar)-, as the names, offices, and char- 
acters of the political personages to whom there happens 
to be allusion; the general condition of the Jews and 
heathen at the time \ the prevalent manners and customs ; 
and the like. The value of such confinnatioii is not, how- 
ever, less, but rather greater, than that of the more direct 
eonfirmatioi^ which would result from an accordance with 
respect to main fecta — in the first place, because it is a 
task of the extreniest difficulty for amy one but an honest 
contemporary writer to maintain accuracy in the wide 
field of incidental allusion ]^^ and secondly, because exact* 
nesa in such matters is utterly at variauce with the mythi- 
cal spirit, of which, according to the latest phase of unbe- 
lief, the narrative of the Xew Testament is the products 
The detail and appearance of exactness, which character- 
izes the Evangelical writings, is of itself a strong argu- 
ment againiit the mythical theory ; if it can be fihown that 
the detail is correct and the exactness that of persons in- 
timatelj acquainted with the whole Mstoiy of the tome 
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and bent on faithfully recording it, that theory may be 
considered as completely Bubveirted and disproved. It wiU 
be the chief object of the present Lcctnre to make it 
apparent that this is the case with reepect to the Evangeli- 
cal writings — that the incidental references to the civil 
history of the time of which they treat, and to the condition 
of the nations with which they deal, ai-e borne out, for the 
most part, by Pagan or Jewish authors, and are either 
proved thus to be correctj or are at any rate such as there 
is no valid rea«otij on account of any disagreement with 
profane authorities, seriously to question. 
^ Before entering, however, on this examination of the 
incidental allusions or secondary foots in the Kew Testa- 
^mefll narrativCj it is bnportant to notice two things with 
regard to the main facts ; in the first place, that some of 
them (;ts the miracles, the resurrection, and the ascension) 
are of such a nature that no testimony to them from pro- 
fane sources was to be expected, since those who believed 
them naturaJIy and almost necessarily became Christiana ; 
and secondly, that with rega^rd to such as are not of this 
character, there does exist profane testimony^of the first 
"^-order. The existence at this time of one called by hie fol- 
low^ers Christ, the place of his teaching, his execution by 
Pontius Pilate, Procurator of Judea under Tiherius^ the 
rapid spreatl of his doctrine through the Roman world, the 
'M^JUtber of converts made in a short time, the persecu- 
lOMWhich they nndcni^ent*, the iimocency of their lives, 
their woi^hip of Christ m God — are witnessed to by 
Heathen w*riters of etninence, and wouhl he certain ami 
indisputable facts, had the Xew Testament never been writ- 
ten, Tacitus, Suetonius, Juvenal, Phny, Trajan^ Adrian, (^> 
writing in the century immediately following upon the 
death of Christ, declare these things to us, and estabhsh, 
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i*f firmly that no sceptic can even profess to doubt it, the 
I historical character of (at lefli^t) that primary grotuidwoik 
^m whereon the Christian etory, as n^ated by the Evangelists^ 
^■MMiian an immoTable basis. The^^e claBsic notices oom- 
^Bptfimi those who set mt v:ihie on the historical Christ, to 
^P admit his existence jC^5 they giv© a definite f£andiiig*poiiit 

to the religion, which might otherwise have been declared 

•to have no historical foundation at all, but to be purely 
^d absolutely mythic ; they inmish, taken by tiiemselvcs, 
no unimportant argument for the truth of the religion, 
^_which they prove to have been propagated with such 
|Htoeal, by persona of pure and holy lives, in spite of punish- 
• mentft and persecutions of the most fearful kind ; and they 
form, in combination with the argument from the higtoHo 
accuracy of the incidental allusions, an evidence in favor of 
the substantial truth of the New Testament narrative 
which is amply sufficient to satisfy any fair mind* *A^ they 
I have been set forth Mly and with admirable arginnenta- 
^p live skill by so popular a writer as Paley, I am content to 
I make this passing allusion to them, and to refer such of 
my hearers as desire a fuller treatment of the point to the 
excellent chapter on the subject in the first part of Paley's 
B Evidences. (^^ 
^ If an objection be raised against the assignment of very 

tmucU weight to these te^stimoniea of adversaries on account 
of their scant number and brevity ; and if it be urged, that 
iupposing the Kew Testament narrative to be true, we 
should have expected far more frequent and fuller notices 
pf the religion and its Founder than the remains of anti- 
k|uity Lti foet fiimish, — if it be said (for instance) that 
Jonephus ought to have related the miracles of Christ, 
and Seneca, the brother of Galllo, his doctrines; that 
^Ihe observant Pausanlas, the volummous Plutarch, the 
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oopioofl Dio, the exact Arrian, should buve: made f?%- 
qneiit mention of Chnstianity in their mTitiug^, instead 
of abnofit wholly ignoring itj«^> let it bu considered, 
in the first place, whether the very silence of these writcra 
18 not a proof of the importance which in their hearta 
they assignoif to Christianityj and the difficulty which 
they felt in dealing with it — whether in fjict it is not 
a forced and Uudied reticence — a reticence so far from 
being indicative of ignorance that it implies only too much 
knowledge, having its origin in a feeling that it was best 
to ignore what it was unpleasant to confess and impossi- 
ble to meet satisfactorily, Pausanias must certainly have 
been aware that the shrines of his beloved gods were in 
many places deserted, and that their temples were ililling 
into decay, owing to the conversion of the mass of the 
people to the new religion ; we may be sure he inwardly 
mourned over this sad spirit of disaffection — this madness 
(as ho must have thought it) of a degenerate age ; but no 
w- ord is suffered to esc^ipe him on the painful subject ; he 
is too jealous of his gods' honor to allow that there arc any 
who dare to insult, them. Like the faithful retainer of a 
falling house he covers up the shame of his masters, and 
bears his head so much the more proudly because of their 
depressed condition. Again, it is impossible that Epic- 
tetus conid have been ignorant of the wonderful patience 
and constancy of the Christian martyr^ of their marked 
contempt of death and general indiffei-ence to worldly 
tilings ^ — he must^ one would think, as a Stoic» have been 
moved with a secret admiration of those gi*eat models of 
fortitude, and if he had allowed himself to speak freely, 
could not but have made frequent refereoce to them. The 
one contemptuous notice, which is all that Arrian re- 
portSjC^> sufficiently indicates his knowledge; the entire 
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sieQce, except in this passage, ^' upon what it io nearly 
concerned a Stoical philosopher to bring forward, can only 
be viewed as the studied aroidance of a topic which woiild 
have been unpalatable to his hearers, and to himself per^ 
haps not wholly agreeable. The pldlosopher who regarded 
himself as raised by study and reflection 'to an exalted 
height above the level of ordinary humanity would not be 
altogether pleased to find that his elevation was attained 
by hnndreds of common men, Ptisans and laborers, 
through the power of a religion which he looked on as 
mere fimaticism. Thus from different motives, — from 
pride, from policy, from fear of offending the Chief of the 
state, from real attachment to the old Heathenism and ten- 
derness for it — the heathen writers who witnessed the 
birth and growth of Chrbtianity^ united in a reticence, 
which causes their notices of the religion to be a very 
insufficient measure of the place which it really held in 
their thoughts and apprehensions, A large allowance is to 
be made for thifitudied silence in estimating the value of 
the aetud testimonies to the truth of the New Testament 
narrative addueible from heathen writers of the first and 
second ofnturies. C*'^^ 

And the silence of Josephua is, more plainly still, wilful 
and aff^ted. It is quite impossible that the Jewi.sh histo- 
rian should have been ignorant of the events which bad 
drawn the eyes of so many to Judaea but a few years 
beibre his own birth, and which a large and increasing sect 
believed to possess a supernatural cliaracter. Jesus of 
Kazareth was, humanly speaking, at least as considerable a 
personage as John the Baptist, and the circumstances of 
kis life and death must have attracted at least as much 
attention. There was no good reason why Josepbue, if he 
had been an honest historian, should have mentioned the 
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latter and omitted the former. He had groim to manliood 
duriiig the time that Christianity wim being spread over the 
world ;t*i) he had probably witnei*8ed the tiiraults excited 
l^aiust SL Paul by his enemies at JeraaaU?m ; * he knew 
of the irregular proceedings against "James the Lord's 
brother ;"*t*^J he muat have been well acquainted with the 
Tarlous persecutions wliieh the Christians had undergone 
at the hands of both Jews and heathen ; ti3) at any rate he 
could not fail to be at least as well informed aa Tacitus oa 
the subject of transactions, of which his own eountry had 
been the scene, and which had fallen paitly within his own 
lifetime. When, therefore, we Bnd that he is absolutely 
flEent concerning the Christian religion, and, if he mentions 
Christ at all, mentions him only incidentally in a single 
passage, as, ** Jesns, who was called Christy" ^^^^ without ap- 
pending further comment or explanation j when we find 
this, we cannot but conclude that for some reason or other 
the Jewish historian practises an intentional reservcj and 
wiU not enter upon a subject which excite hia fears, f^) or 
offends his prejudices. No conclusiions inimical to the his- 
toiic accuracy of the New Testament can reasonably life 
drawn fi-om the aOence of a writer who determinately 
avoids the subject. 

Further, in estimating the value of that direct evidence 
of adversaries to the main facts of Christianity which 
remains to us, we must not overlook the probability that 
much e\ddence of this kind ha^ perished. The books of the 
early opponents of Christianity, which might have been of 
the greatest use to us for the confirmation of the Gospel 
History, <^^5 were with an unwise zeal destroyed by the first 
Christian Emperors, f^^^ Other testimony of the greatest 
importance has perished by the ravages of time. It eeems 

1 Acts at^ 37, «t ieqq* j JudL 22,23 \ stxiii, 10, * (M. u 19. 
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certain that Pilate remitted to Tiberius an account of the J 
execution of our Lord, and the grounds of it; and that this] 
document, to which Juetin Martyr more than once alludefl,(*^ 
was deposited in the archives of the empire. The *'Acts 
Pilate,*' as they wer« called, %e em to have contained an 
account, not only of the circumstances of the crucifixioni 
and the grounds upon which the Roman governor regarded 
himself as justified in passing sentence of death npon the 
accused, but also of the Miracles of Christ — his cures per- 
formed upon the lame, the dumb, and the blind, his cleans- 
ing of lepers, and his raisitig of the dead*^^^^ If this vahia* 
ble direct testimony had been preserved to us, it would ' 
scarcely fcave been necessary to enter on the consideration 
of those indirect proofs of the historical truth of the Kew 
Testament narrative arising from the incidental allusiona 
to the civil bifitory of the times which must now occup 
our attention. 

The incidental allusions to the civO history of the times' 
which the writings of the Evangelists furnish, will, I think, 
be most conveniently reviewed by being grouped under] 
^iree heads. I shall consider, first of all, such as bear upon 
the general condition of the countries which were the' 
scene of the history; secondly, such as have reference to 
the civil ndcrs and administratont who arc represented as . 
exercising authority in the countries at the time of the nar- 
rative ; and^ thirdly, such as touch on separate and isolated 
facts which might be expected to obtain mention in profane . 
writers. These three heads will embrace all the most im- 
portant of the allusions in question, and the arrangemenil 
of the scattered notices under them will, I hope, prove coHpJ 
ducive to peri^picuity. 

X. The political condition of Palestine at the time to 
which the New Testament narrative properly belong wa& 
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one curiously complicated ancl anomalouB; it ondei-weot 
frequent changes, but retained through all of theni eertain 
peculiaritieai, which made the position of the country 
unique among the dcijendeneies of Home. Kot having 
been conquered in the orcRuary way, but haying passed 
under the Roman dominion with the consent and by the 
assistance of a large party among the inhabitants, it was 
allowed to nitmitrmi for a while a «pccies of semi-independ- 
ence, not unlike thai of variou.^ native states in India which 
are really British dependencies. A mixttire, and to some 
extent an altcmution, of Roman with native power resulted 
from thia arrangement, and a consequent complication in 
tlie political statm^ which must have made it very difficult 
to be thoroughly understood by way one who wag not a 
native and a contemporary. The chief representative of 
the Roman power in the East — ^the President of Svina^ the 
local governor, w^i ether a Herod or a Roman Procurator, 
and the ITigh Priest, had each and all certain rights and a 
certain authority in tlie country, A double system of tax- 
ation, a double administration of justice^ and even in some 
degree a double military command^ were the natural conie^ 
quenee^ while Jewii^h and Roman customs, Jewish and 
Roman worde^ were simtvltaneously in use, and a condition 
of thing** existed full of hai-sh contrasts, strange mixtures^ 
and abrupt transitions* Within the space of fifty years 
Palestine w^as a single united kingdom under a native 
ruler, a set of principalities under native ethnarchs and 
tetrarchs, a country in part containing such prineipalitieSj 
in part reduced to the condition of a Roman province, a 
kingdom reunited onee more under a native sovereign, 
and a country reduced wholly under Rome and governed . 
by procurators dependent on the president of Syria, but 
itill subject in certain respects to the Jewish monarch of a 
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neighboring territory. These facts we know from Jose* 
phusW and other writers, who, though less accurate, on 
the whole confirm his statements ;(^^) they render the civil 
history of Judaea during the period one very difficult to 
master and remember ; the frequent fchanges, supervening 
upon the original complication, are a fertile source of con- 
fusion, and seem to have bewildered even the sagacious 
and painstaking Tacitus. (*^) The New Testament narra- 
tive, however, falls into no error in treating of the period ; 
it marks, incidentally and without effort or pretension, the 
various changes in the civil government — the sole king- 
dom of Herod the Great,^ — the partition of his dominions 
among his sons,' — the reduction of Judaea to the condition 
of a Roman province, while Galilee, Ituraea, and Trachonitis 
continued under native princes,' — the restoration of the old 
kingdom of Palestine in the person of Agiippa the First,* 
and the final reduction of the whole under Roman rule, 
and reestablishment of Procurators'^ as the civil heads, while 
a species of ecclesiastical superintendence was exercised 
by Agrippa the Second.® (^) Again, the New Testament 
urrative exhibits in the most remarkable way the mixture 
in the government — the occasional power of the president 
of Syria, as shown in Cyrenius's "taxing;"' the ordinary 
"division of authority between the High Priest and the Proc- 
urator;* the existence of two separate taxations — the civil 
and the ecclesiastical, the "census"® and the "didrachm;*"" 

^ Matt. ii. 1 ; Luke i. 5. 

* Ibid. ii. 22, and jdy. 1 ; Luke iiL 1. 

' Luke iii. 1, et passiin. * Acts zfi. 1, et seqq. 

* Ibid. xxiii.'24 ; xxiv. 27, &c. • Ibid. xxv. 14, et Beqq. 
^ Luke ii. 2« Compare Acts y. 37. 

* Matt. zzYiL 1, 2 ; Acts zxii. 30 ; zzliL 1-10. 

* Ibid. sdi. 17. >o Ibid. zrii. 24. 
•It 
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of two tribunalH,^ two modes of capital jmiiishmcnt/^> two 
military forces,* two methods of marking time ;^ at every 
turn it shows, even in such little matters as verbal expres- 
sions^ the coexistence of Jewish with Roman ideas and 
practices in the coutftrj^ — a coexistence, which (it must be 
remembered) came to an end within forty years of our 
Lord's crucifixion. The conjunction in the same writinga 
of such Latinisms as it^riv^tuty^* It'^f w*',* ^^ftirtiyio^j" kouotw- 
3iaJ UTi^'Oog^^ Modf^fj^ig^ dijrti^iOK,*" dtrCf^Qtor^^^ a^£)tovl<jLTtifQ^^ 

^^ttj'filtdcrag,^ and the like, CS5) ^^th such Hebraisms as 

* John xviii. 28, 32, Stc. * Mn-tt, ixvii, 64, 65, * Luke LQ, 1, 

* Lnt* «p»furio=::Eiig* **ccatimoii.** (Mark xv* 39, 44, 460 

* Lnt» t^'o=:Biig, "legion*" (Matt, xxyl. 63; Mark r, 9^ Luke 
Tiii. 30.) 

* ljx%^ pnEiariumt translflted ** common hall "* in Matt, xxvii. 27 i 
"judgment hftH,*' or ** Imll of judgment," in John xyiU. 28^ 33; 
xix. 9 ; Acts xxiil. 35 ; *• palace/* m Phii, i. 13 ; ** proetorium,'* in 
Mark XV. 16. 

' Lftt. cmtodia^^^ng. " watcb/' (Matt, nvii, 66, 66 ; xxviii, JU) 

* Lat, eemia = Eng, *' tribute/* (Matt* irii, 25 ; acxii, 17, 19 \ Mark 
3di, 14.) 

* l^t. ff(*aamft* ^Bng* " farthing," (Matt* V. !|6 ; Hark idi. 42.) 

»" I^at. dtnarim = Eng, '* W^^J-' (Matt, xviii, 28 ; kx. 2, 9, 10, 
13 ; x^* 19 ; Mark vi* 37 j xii* 15 ; xiv. fi \ Luke vii 41 ; x* 35 ; xx, 
24 ; Jolm tL 7 ; xii, 6 j Rev. Ti* 60 

*^ Lflt, ajjonW^Eng. <* fiiTthmg,*' (Matt. x. 29 j Luke xii. 6.) 
" Lat* ^«rti^ofor=Eng, ** executioner," (Mark vi, 27.) 
"^' A participle of tlie verb #ay*l*lo5*, formed from tbc Latin verb^ny- 
»iJ»rtf ^= to scourge, or from the nonn JfaggMum = a scourge. It ia 
tranalatcd, ** when he had Bcoui^d/' (Matt, xxrii. 26 ; Mark xr, 16.) 
** Heb, la^p = »^eorban,*' (Mark vii. 11.) 
•* Rabboni, John xx, 16, translated <* Lord" in Mark x, 61. 
** Literally, " two, ti^o ; " translated ** by two and tw o *' in Mark 
▼i, 7. The repetition la a HebTaiam. 
" Literally, " onion-beds, onion-bedai" tlmt is, ** m Bquates,** like m 
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t^i i^jj^mtrng^^ C^> was only nattiral in Palestine during the 
period between Herod the Great and tlio destruction of 
Jerusalem, and marks the wTiters for Jews of that tinie and 
country. The memory of my bearers will add a multitude 
of instances from the Oospels and the Acts similar in their 
general character to those whi<li h^nrhiMn her<3 adduced 
— indicative, that is, of the eeiiii-^Fewisih* semi-KoTnan con- 
dition of the Holy Land at the period of the New Testa- i 
ment narrative. * 

The general tone and temper of the Jews at the time, 
their feelings towards the Romans and towards their neigh- , 

bora, their internal divisions and sects, their confident ex- 
pectation of a deliverer, are represented by Josephus and 
Other writers in a manner which very strikingly accords 
with the account incidentally given by the Evimgelista, 
The extreme corruption and wickedness^ not only of the 
ma^ of the people, but even of the nilei^ and chief men, ia 
asserted by Josephm in the strongest terms ;t^> while at 
the same time he testifies to the existence among them of 
a species of steal for rehgion — ^a readiness to attend the 
feasts, C® J a regularity in the offering of sacrifice, C^^ an ' 

almost superstitious regard for the temple, W and a fanatio ^ 

abhorrence of all who sought to *^ change the customs which 
Moses had deli\ ered," * The conspiracy against Herod the 
Great, when ten men bound themselves by an oath to kill 
Mm, and having armed themselves with sljoit daggers, 
which they hid under their clothes, entered into the theatre 
where they expected Herod to arrive, intending if he 

garden-plot ; transliited *■ by compamrm/* (Mftrk vi. 40.) Th« repeti- 
tion is Hebraistic, as in the previous instiince. 

^ "The Bbommation of desolation." (Matt. Jtiir, U; Mark Jtiii. 14.) 
Borrowed from Bon. zL 31 « xM. 11. 

' Act* vi, 14, 
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came to fall upon bira and despatch him with their 
weapons, (^^> breathisa the identical spirit of that against St, 
Paul, which the promptneBS of tlie chief captain Lysias 
alone frustrated,* Many such close resemblances have been 
pointed out. <^3 We find irom Josephns that thei-e was a 
warm controversy among the Jewi themselves as to the 
la^Ffulnesg of "giving tribute to 08e3ar;"*C^i that tlie 
Samaritans were so hostile to euch of the Galilaeans as 
had their "fiioeB set to go to Jerusalem,*** that, on one 
occasion at least, they fell upon those who were jonmeying 
through their land to attend a feast, imd murdered a large 
number ; c^) that the Pharisees and Saddncees were noted 
sects, distinguished by tlie tenets which in Scripture are 
assigned to them;t^^) that the Pharisees were the more 
popular, and persuaded the common people as they pleased, 
while the Sadducees were important chiefly as men of high 
rank and station ; ^^^^ and that a general expectation, 
founded upon the prophecies of tire Oltl Testament, existed 
among the Jews during the Roman war, that a great king 
was al>out to rise up in the East^ of their own race and 
country* (^J This last fact is confirmed by both Sue- 
tonius W and Tacitus, W an^^ ig one wiii& even Strauss 
does not venture to dispute J^''^ Important in many ways, 
it adds a final touch to that truthful portraitui-o of the 
Jewish people at this period of their history, whu h the 
Gospels and the Acts furnish — a portraiture alike free 
from flattery and unfairness, less harsh on the whole than 
that of Joseph us, if less favorable than that of Philo. W 

It would be easy to point out a further agreement be- 
tween the Evangelical historians and profane writers with 
respect to the manners and customs of the Jews at this 
period. There is scarcely a matter of this kind noted in 

» Acta xadii, 12-31. ■ Mott. xxii* 17* ' Luke ix, 51* 
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the New Testament which may not be confirmed from 
Jewish sources, such as Josephus, Philo, and the Mishnftk 
The field, however, is too extensive for our present consid- 
eration. To labor in it is the province rather of the Com- 
mentator than of the Lecturer, who cannot effectively ex- 
hibit arguments which depend for their force upon the 
^ accumulation of minute details. 

The points of agreement hitherto adduced have had 
reference to the Holy Land and its inhabitants. It is not, 
however, in this connection only that the accuracy of the 
Evangelical writers in their accounts of the general condi- 
tion of those countries which are the scene of their history, 
is observable. Their descriptions of the Greek and Roman 
world, so far as it comes under their cognizance, are most 
accurate. Nowhere have the character of the Athenians 
and the general appearance of Athens been more truth- 
fully and skilfully portrayed than in the few verses of the 
Acts which contain the account of St. Paul's visit.^ The 
city "full of idols" (xarelduilo;)^ — in "gold, and silver, and 
marble, graven by art and man's device,"® recalls the 
n6Us oiiy ^ta/ndg^ 91^ dvfta declig xul uvCidrjfiu * of Xenophon, (^) 
the "AthenaB sfannlachra d^rum hominumque habentes, 
j| # omni gemre et materiaa et artium insignia " * of Livy. (^> 
The peof^j ** Athenians and strangers, spending their 
time in nofhiag else but hearing or telling of some new 
thing "^—pUhMophizing and disputing on Mars' Hill and 
in the market-place,' glad to discuss though dbinclined to 

" Acts xvii. 15, et seqq. • Ibid. xvii. 16. » Ibid, verso 29. 

* The whole dtyiB an altar — the whole a sacrifice to the gods and an 
oblation. 

* Athens, which has fiunous images of gods and men, of every variety 
both of material and style of art. 

* Acts xvii. 21. » Ibid, verse 17. 
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believe/ and yQt religious withal, standing in honorable 
contrast with the other Greeks in respect of their reverence 
for things divine^' are put before us with all the Tividness 
of life, just as they present themselves to our view in the 
pages of their own historians and orators. t*<) Again, how 
etriking and how thoroughly ekssical is the aceount of the 
tumult at EphesuSj* where almost every word receives 
Illustration from ancient coins and inscriptions, C^^) as has 
been excellently shown in a recent work of great merit on 
the Liic of St. Paul! Or if we turn to Rome and the 
Koman system, how truly do we find depicted the great 
and terrible Emperor whom all feared to provoke ^*^^ — the 
provincial administration by proconsuls and others chiefly 
anxious that tiimultsi should be prevented W — the con- 
temptuous religious tolerance W — the noble principles of 
Roman law, professed, if not always acted on, wLereliy 
accusers and accused were brought "face to face,^' and the 
latter had Iree "license to answer for themselves concern- 
ing the crimes laid against th6m'**t^^> — the privileges of 
Roman citizenship, sometimes acquired by birth, sometimes 
by purchase f^) — the right of appeal possessed and exer- 
cised by the provincials ^^^^ ^^e treatment of prisoners c^> 
— the peculiar manner of chaining them c^) — the employ- 
ment of soldiers as their guards <^^ — the examination by 
torture t*^)- — the punishment of condemned persons^ not 
being Roman citkens, by scourging and orucifixion 5^> — 
the manner of tins pnnishment £5^> — the practice of bearing 
the cross, ^^) of affixing a title or su perse ripti on ^ ^-"^^'^ of jfla- 
eing soldiers under a centurion to watch the cany^ing into 
effect of the sentence, <®°J of giving the garments of the 
sufferer to these peii30O%t^'^ of allowing the bodies after 



* Aete xriL 32, SS, 

* Ibid, jdz* 23, et a«qq^ 



* Ibid, vcrac 22, 

* Ibid* I3CV. 16. 
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death to be buried by the friends (®) — and the like ! The 
aacred historians arc as familiar, not only with the general 
character, but even with some of the obscurer customs of 
Greece and Rome, as with those of their own country. 
Fairly observant, and always faithful in their accounts, they 
continually bring before us little points which accord 
xninntely with notices in profane writers nearly contem- 
porary with them, while occasionally they increase our 
knowledge of classic antiquity by touches harmonious with 
its spirit, but additional to the information which we de- 
rive from the native authorities. (®J 

Again, it has been with reason remarked, (^) that the 
condition of the Jews beyond the limits of Palestine is 
represented by the Evangelical writers very agreeably to 
what may be gathered of it from Jewish and Heathen 
sources. The wide dispersion of the chosen race is one of 
the fjMJts most evident upon the surface of the New Testa- 
ment history. ^ Parthians, and Medes, and Elamites, and 
dwellers in Mesopotamia and Judaea and Cappadocia, 
'Pontus and Asia, Phrygia and Pamphylia, Egypt, and the 
parts of Libya about Cyrene, strangers of Rome, Cretes, 
and Arabians," ^ are said to have been witnesses at Jerusa- 
lem of the first outpouring of the Holy Ghost. In the 
travels of St. Paul through Asia Minor and Greece there 
is scarcely a cS$y to which he comes but has a large body 
of Jewish residents. (^) Compare with these representa- 
tions the statements of Agrippa the First in his letter to 
Caligula, as reported by the Jewish writer, Philo. " The 
holy city, the place of my nativity," he says, "is the 
metropolis, not of Judsea only, but of most other countries, 
by means of the colonies which have been sent out of it 
from time to time — some to the neighboring countries of 

> Acta iL 9-11. 
17 
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Eg5T>t^ Phcemcia, Sjlia,and Coelesyria — ^some to more dig- 
taut regions, as Pamphylia, CiHcifi, Asia as far m Bith jnia 
and the receaaes of Pontus; and in Europe, Thessaly, 
Bciotia, Macedonifi, jEtolia, Attica, Argos, Corinth, together 
with the most famous of the islands, Eubcea, Cyprus, and 
Crete; to aaj nothing of those who dwell beyond the 
. Euphrates. . For, excepting a small part of the Babylonian 
and other satrapies, all the countries which have a fertile 
territory possess Jewish inhabitants ; so that If thou shalt 
show this kindness to my native place, thou wilt benefit 
not one city only, but thousands in every region of the 
world, in Europe, in Asia, in AiHca — on the continents, 
and in the islands — on the shores of the sea, and in the 
interior " C^) In a similar strain Philo himself boasts, that 
**one region does not contain the Jewish people, since it is 
exceedingly numerous ; but there are of them in almost all 
the flourishing countries of Europe and Asia, both conti- 
nental and insular " (^^ And the customs of these dis- 
persed Jews are accurately represented in the New Testa- 
ment. That they consisted in part of native Jews, in part 
of converts or proselnes, is evident from Joseph us ; ^^J that 
they had places of worship, called synagogues or oratories, 
in the towns where they lived, appears from PhUo -, that 
these were commonly by the sea-side, or by a river-side, as 
represented in the Acts,* is plain fi-om many authors ; £^> 
that they had also — at least sometimes — a synagogue be- 
longing to them at Jerusalem, whither they resorted at the 
time of the feasts^ is certain from the Talmndical wri- 
ters ;C^ J that at Rome they consisted in great part of 
freedmen or "Libertines" — whence "the synagogue of 
the Libertines"' — may be gathered from Philo ^'^^ and 
Tacitus. C^5 Their feelings towards the apostolic preachers 
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are each as we should expect from persons whose close 
contact with those of a different religion made them all the 
more zealous for their own ; and theii- tumultuous proceed- 
ings are in accordance with all that we learn from profane 
authors of the tone and temper of the Jews generally at 
this period. 0^) 

n. I proceed now to consider the second of the three 
heads under which I proposed to collect the chief inciden-* 
tal allusions to the civil history of the times contained in 
the New Testament. 

The civil governors and administrators distinctly men- 
tioned by the New Testament historians are the following 

— the Roman Emperors, Augustus, Tiberius, and Claudius 

— the Jewish kings and princes, Herod the Great, Arche- 
laus, Herod the tetrarcb, (or, as he is commonly called, 
Herod Antipas,) Philip the tetrarch, Herod Agrippa the 
first, and Herod Agrippa the second — the Roman gov- 
ernors, Cyrenius (or Quirinus,) Pontius Pilate, Sergius 
Paulus, Gallio, Festus, and Felix — and the Greek tetrarch, 

f^tt^sanias. It may be shown from profane sources, in 
almost eyery case, that these persons existed — that they 
lived at the time and bore the office assigned to them — 
that they were related to each other, where any relation- 
ship is stated, as Scripture declares — and that the actions 
ascribed to them are either actually such as they per- 
formed, or at least in perfect harmony with what profime 
history tells us of their characters. 

With regard to the Roman Emperors, it is enough to 
remark, that Augustus, Tiberius, and Claudius occur in 
their right order, that St. Luke in placing the commence- 
ment of our Lord's ministry in the fifteenth year of Tibe- 
rius* and assigning to its duration a short term — probably 

' Luke iii. 1. 
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thrae years — is in accord mth Tacitus^ who makes Christ 
suffer under Tiberius ('"*> — anil that the hirth of our Lord 
under Aug^istus,* and the acceesiion before the eeeond jour- 
ney of St. Piiul of Claudius,* are in hamiouy with the date 
obtainable from St. Luke for the crucifixion, and sufficiently 
BuH the general scheme of profane chronology, which 
places the accession of Augustus forty-ibur years before 
that of Tiberius, and makes Claudius reign from A. B* 41 
to A- D. 54. No very close agreement can be here exhib- 
ited on account of the deficiency of an exact chronology, 
which the Gospels share with many of the most important 
histortcai writings ; but at any rate the notices are accord- 
ant with one another, and present, when compared with 
the dates funiished by profane writers, no difficulty of any 
real importance. c'^> 
j The Jewish kings and princes whose names occur in the 

New TeBtament narrative, occupy a far m<Sre prominent 
place in it than the Roman Emijcron*, The Gospel narra- 
tive opens "in the days of Herod the king/** who, as the 
f father of Archela us,* may be id e n tifi e d w i th th e first m on arch 

i of the name, tbe son of Antipater, the Idumroan* f^'^J This 

I monarch is known to have reigned in Palestine contemjio* 

raneously with Augustus, who confirmed him in his king- 
dom, r") and of whom he held the sovereiguty till his 
deceese. f^^ Cunning, suspicion, and cyrnelty are the chief 
traits of Ma character as depicted in Scripturcj and these 
are among his most marked characteristics in Josephus, 0^^ 
It has been objected to the Scriptural ntirrati\^e, thfit 
4Ierod would not have been likely to inquire of the Magi 
at what time they first saw the star, since he expected 
them to return and give him a full description of the 

* Luke ii. l-7# * Aeta xviii. 2. 

■ Matt, ii, 1 ; Lake i, 5. * Ibid. iL 22, 
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child ; £*> but this keen and suepiciou8 foresight^ where his 
own interests were (as he thought) concerned, is quite in 
keeping with the repreisen tat ions of Josephuss who makes 
him continually distrust those ivith whom he bus any rleal- 
iiigs. Tlie consistency of the massacre at Bethlehem with 
his temper and disposition is nowacknowledged;C^^) scepti- 
cism has nothing to urge against it excejit the silence 
of the Jewish writers, whtch is a weak argument, and one 
outweighed, in my judgment, by the testimonjt albeit 
somewhat late, and perhaps Inaccuratej of Macrobius, <®^^ 

At the death of HeroJ the Great, hia kingdom (accord- 
ing to Josephus) was divided, with the consent of Augus- 
tus, among three of his sons. Archelaus recei%xd Judiea^ 
Samaria, and Iduma&a, with the title of ethnai*ch ; Philip 
and An tip as were made tetrarchs, and received, the latter 
Galilee and Per^a, the former Trachonitis and the adjoin- 
ing regions J^> The notices of the EvangcHsts are confess- 
edly in complete accordance with these statements* i^> St. 
Matthew mentions the succession of Archclaus in Judaea, 
and implies that he did not reign in Galilee;^ 8t. Luke 
records PliOiirs tetrarchy ;^ while the tetmrchy of Antipa^ 
who IS designated by his family name of Herod, is dis- 
tinctly asserted by both Evangelists.^ Moreover, St. Mat- 
thew implies that Archelaus bore a bad character at the 
time of his accession or soon afterwards, which is consiat- 
ent with the account of Joseph us, who tells us that he was 
hated l>y the other members of his family, f^) and that 
shortly after his father's death he slew three thousand 
Jews on occasion of a tumult at Jerusalem, t^> The first* 
three EvangeHsts agree as to the character of Herod 
Antipas, which is weak rather than cruel or bloodthirsty; 
and their portraiture is granted to be "not inconsistent with 



I Matt ii. 22. 



* Luke ill. 1* 
17 • 



* Ibid. ; Hfttt. xiv. I. 
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his charncter, as gathered from other eoETees,"(^> The 
fiicta of his adultery with Herodias, the wife of one of his 
brothers, W and of his execution of John the Baptist for no 
crime that could be alleged against him, C^> are recorded 
by Josephus j and though in the latter case there is some 
apparent diversity in the details, yet it is allowed that the 
diiferent accounts may be reconciled, (^) 

The continuance of the tetrorchy of Philip beyond the 
fifteenth, and that of Antipas beyond the eighteenth of 
Tiberius, is confirmed by Josephus, C^** who also shows that 
the ethnarehy of Archelaus came speedily to an cod, and 
that Judffia W£^ then reduced to the condition of a Roman 
province, and governed for a considerable space by Proeu- 
TEtors, f^) Howeyer, after a while^ the various dominions 
of Herod the Great were reunited in the person of hia 
grandson, Agrippa, the son of Aristobulus and brother of 
Herodias ; who was allowed the title of king, and was in 
favor with both Caligula and Claudius, (^> It cannot be 
doubted that this person is the ** Herod the king ** of the 
Acts,* whose persecution of the Church, whose impious 
pridCj and whose miserable death are related at length by 
the sacred historian. My hearers are probably familiar 
with that remarkable passage of Josephus in which he 
records ^ith less accuracy of detail than St, Luke the 
striking circumstances of this monarch's decease^ — ^the 
*set day"^ — the public assemblage — the "royal dress" — 
the impious flattery — its complacent reception — the sud- 
den judgment — the excruciating disease — the speedy 
' death, <*^> Nowhere does profane history fiimish a more 
striking testimony to the substantial truth of the sacred 
narrative — nowhere is the superior exactness of the latter 
over the former more conspicuons. 
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On the death of Herod Agrippa, Judsea (as Josephos 
informs ns) became once more a Roman province under 
Procurators;^) but the small kingdom of Chalcis was, a 
few years later, conferred by Claudius on this Herod's son, 
Agrippa the Second, who afterwards received other terri- 
tories. W This prince is evidently the "king Agrippa" 
before whom St. Paul pleaded his cause.^ The Bemice 
who is mentioned as accompanying him on his visit to Fes- 
tus,* was his sister, who lived with him and commonly 
accompanied him upon his journeys. (^^ Besides his sep- 
arate sovereignty, he had received from the Emperor a 
species of ecclesiastical supremacy in Judsea, where he had 
the superintendence of the temple, the direction of the 
sacred treasury, and the right of nominating the High 
Priests. W These circumstances account sufficiently for 
his visit to Judsea, and explain the anxiety of Festus that 
he should hear 'St. Paul, and St. Paul's willingness to plead 
before him. 
The Roman Procurators, Pontius Pilate, Felix, and Fes- 
^ tas, are prominent personages in the history of Josephus, 
where they occur in the proper chronological position, W 
and bear characters very agreeable to those which are 
assigned them by the sacred writers. The vacillation of 
Pilate, his timidity, and at the same -time his occasional 
violence, (!*>> the cruelty, injustice, and rapacity of Felix, (*®*) 
and the comparatively equitable and mild character of Fe»v 
tus,(^^) are apparent in the Jewish historian; and have 
some sanction from other writers. <^®3) The character of 
G^allio, proconsul of AchaiaC^^^*) and brother of the philoso- 
ji^br Seneca, is also in close accordance with that which 
limy be gathered from the expressions of Seneca and SUh 
tius, who speak of him as "delightftd" or " charming." (Mji^^ 

* Acts xxT. 18, et seqq. ' Ibid. 
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Of QuLriiius (or Cyrenius) it is enough to say that be was 
Pre si fl cut of Syria sliortly after the deposition of Arcbe- 
lans^ and that he was certainly sent to effect a "taxing" or 
cnrolmeTit of all persons within }m jirovince, Palestine 
included, c^"^) Scrgius Panlus is unknown to us except 
from St Luke's account of him;' but his name ib one which 
was certainly borne by Romans of this period, ^i°') and his 
office is designated correctly. C*^) 

The Greek tetrarch, LyBanias^ is the only civil governor 
mentioned in the New Testament about whom there is any 
real difficulty. A Lysaniaa held certainly a government in 
these parts in the time of Antony j t^*'®^ but this person was 
put to death more than thirty yeara before the birth of 
Christ, Ciw) and therefore cannot be the prince mentioned 
aa ruling over Abilene thirty yeaiB after Christ's birth. It 
is argued that St. Luke " erred," being misled by the cir- 
cumstance that the region continued to be known as " the 
Abilene of Lysanias" down to the time of the second 
Agrippa.tJ"> But, on the other hand, it is allowed that a 
second Lysauias might have existed without obtaini tig men- 
tion from profane writers j(*^^> and the facts, that Abilene 
was in Agiippa^'s time connected with the name Lysanias, 
and that there is no reason to believe that it formed any 
part of the dominions of the first Lysanias, favor the Aiew, 
that a second Lysanias, a descendant of the first, obtained 
from Augustus or Tiberius an investiture of the tract in 
question. i^^3> 

riL It now only remains to touch briefly on a few of the 
remarkable facts in the Kew Testament narrative which 
might have been expected to attract the attention of pro- 
fane historian Sj and of wliixih we should naturally look to 
have some record. Such facts are the " decree from Csesar 

^ Aot»3dii. 7-12, 
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AagnstUB that all the world iliould be taxed "^^ the "tax- 
ing" of Cyrenius' — the preaoliing aiid death of John the 
Bapti^^ — our Lord^s execution oa a cruninal — ^tho adultery 
of Herod Antipai^ — the disturbances created by the inipo«- 
tOTsTheudas and Judaa of Galilee^ — the death of Herod 
Agrippa — the famine in the days of Claudius^ — ^and the 
"oproar" of the Egj^itian who "kd out into the wildertiess 
four thousand men that were murderers." * Of these events 
ahuost one half have been already shown to have been 
recorded by profane writers whose works are etill ex- 
tant. C'^^> The remainder will now be considered with the 
brevity which my limita necessitate* 

It has been asserted that no "taxing of all the world" — 
that is, of the whole Roman Empire — took place in the 
time of Augustus ;Cii5) |j^t ^s the opposite view is main- 
tained by Savigny^"®^^ — the beit modem authority upon 
Roman law — this assertion cannot be considered to need 
examination here. A far more important objection to St, 
Luke*a statement is derived from the time at which this 
** taxing" is placed by him. Joseplitis mentions the extcn- 
iion of the Roman censua to Judsea under Cyrcniusy at least 
ten years later — after the removal of Archelaus, c*^^J and 
mmis to speak of this as the fii*et occasion on which his 
countrymen were compelled to submit to this badge of aub- 
jection. It is argued that this innM have been the first 
occ4ision ; and the words of St, Luke (it is said) — ** thia 
taxing was first made when CjTcnius was governor of 
SjTia''^ — show that he intended the taxing mentioned by 
Josephits, which he consequently misdated by a decade of 
years. <^^^> But the meaning of the passage in St, Luke m 
doubtful in the extreme j and it admits of several explana- 

* Lmke ii. L * Ibid, verse 2. ' Acts w. M, 37. 

* Ibid, xi, 3d. ^ Ibid* xjd. 38. 
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tionB whk'h rt^ormtjile it with aU that Joseph ui aays,Cii'^3 
Perhaps the best explanation h that of Whi&tonCi^> and 
Prideaux t^'J — that jhe design of Augustus was first fidii/ 
executed {lyirtja) when Cyrenius was governor, though 
the decree went forth and the enrohnent commenced ten 
^ years earlier. 

The taxing of Cyrenlus of which St. Luke speaks in tliis 
passage, and to which he also alludes in the Acts,* is (as we 
have seen) very fully narrated by Joaephus. It caused the 
rebellion mentioned in Gamaliers speech, which was 
headed by Judas of Galilee, who ** drew away much people 
after him," but " perished," — all, as many as obeyed him, 
being ^'^ dispersed/* * This account harmonizes well with 
that of Joeephos, who regards the followers of Jndaa as 
numerous enough to constitute a sect, t^^J and notes their 
b reappearance in the course of the last war with Rome, by 
which it in shown that though scattered they had not 
ceased to exist, t*^> 

The disturbance created by a certain Thendas, some 
time before the rebellion of Judas of GalUee, seems not to 
be mentioned by any ancient author. The identity of name 
is a very insufficient groimd for ajssuming this impostor to 
be the same as the Theudas of JoBcphus, t^^*^ who raised 
troubles in the procui-atorship of Guspiua Fadus, about ten 
years after Gamaliel made his speech. There were, as 
JoaephuB saySjti^^ ^ innumerable disturbances" in Judaea 
about this time ; and it is not at all improbable that witliin 
the space of forty years, during which a number of impos- 
tors gathered followers and led them to destruction, two 
ehould have borne the same name* Xor can it be consid- 
ered surprishig that Josephus has passed over the earlier 
Theadas, aboe his followers were only four hundred, and 

' AcU T. $7* * Und. Terse 36. 
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sinoe the historian evidently omits all but the most impor- 
tant of the troubles which had afflicted his country. 

The "uproar" of the Egyptian who "led out into the 
wildemess four thousand men that were murderers,''^ 
is described at length by the Jewish writer, (^^c) the only 
noticeable difference between his account and that of St. 
Luke being that Josephus in his present text calls the 
number of this impostor's followers thirty thousand. From 
internal eyidence there is reason to think that t^i<7^^um is 
a corrupt reading ; (^^) but eyen as the text stands, it does 
not contradict St. Luke ; for the four thousand of St. Luke 
are the number whom the impostor " led out into the wil- 
derness," while the thirty thousand of Josephus are the 
number whom he *^ brought from the wilderness" to attack 
Jerusalem. 

The "famine in the days of Claudius"* is mentioned by 
several writers. Josephus tells us that it was severe in 
Palestine in the fourth year of this emperor; Dio, Tacitus, 
and Suetonius, speak of it as raging somewhat later in 
Rome itsel£(^*) Helena, queen of Adiabene — the richest 
portion of the ancient Assyria — brought relief to the Jews 
on the occasion, as St. Barnabas and St. Paul did to the 
.Christians.* The agreement is here complete^ even if the 
words of Agabus's prophecy are pressed — for the scarcity 
seems to have been general throughout the Empire. 

This review — imperfect as it necessarily is — will proba- 
bly be felt to suffice for our present purpose. We have 
found that the New Testament, while in its main narrative 
it treats of events with which heathen writers were not likely 
to concern themselves, and which they coold not represent 
truly, contains — inextricably interwoven with that main 
narrative — a vast body of incidental allusions to the civil 

> AjctB zzL.88. * Ibid. xi. 28. ' Ibid, yeraes 29» 30. 
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Hstory of the times, capable of being tested by companson 
with the works of profane historians. We have mibmltted 
the greater part — or at any rate a great part — of these 
incidental allusions to the test of such coinparisDn; and we 
have founds in all but some three or four cases, an entire 
and striking harmony. In no case hare wo met with clear 
and ceitain disagreement ; sometimes, but veiy rarely, the 
accounts are difficult to reconcile, and we may suspect 
them of real disagreement^ — a result which ought not to 
cause us any astonishment. Profane writers are not infalli- 
ble ; and Josephos, our chief profane authority for the time, 
has been shown, in matters where he does not come into 
any collision with the Christian Scriptures^ to "teem with 
inaexjuracies " t^ss) If in any case it should be thought that 
we must choose between Jusephus and an EvangeUst, 
sound criticism recjuires that we should prefer the latter to 
the former. Josephus is not entirely honeat: he has his 
Roman masters to please, and he is prejudiced in favor of 
his own sect, the Pharisees. He has also been convicted 
of error, Ci^o) which is not the case with any Evangelist* 
His authority therefore is, in the eyes of an historical critic, 
inferior to that of the Gospel writers, and in any instance of 
contradiction, it would be necessary to disregard it. In 
fact, however, we are not reduced to this necessity. The 
Jemsh writer nowhere actually contradicts our Scriptures, 
and in hundreds of instances he confii-ms them. It is 
evident that the entire historical framework, in w^hich the 
Gospel picture is set, is real; that the facts of the civil his- 
tory, small and great, are true, and the personages correctly . 
depicted. To suppose that there is this minute historical 
accuracy in all the accessories of the story, and that the 
story itself is mythic, is absurd ; unless we will declare the 
Apostles and their companions to have sought to palm 
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upon mankind a tale which thej knew to be false, and to 
have aimed at obtaining credit for their fiction by elaborate 
attention to these minutias. From such an avowal even 
Rationalism itself would shrink ; but the only alternative U 
to accept the entire history as authentic — as, what the 
Church has always believed it to be, the Truth. ^ASL 
truth is contained in the Gospel." (^^i) « it is but just, that 
be who was worthy of the title of an Evangelist, should be 
exempt from dl suspicion of eMlier ne^igence or &lse- 
bood-^C^®) "The Evangelists had perfect knowledge, . . . 
and if any one does not yield his assent to them, he contemns 
those who were partners of the Lord, he contemns Christ 
himself he contenms also the Father." ^(^^3) Such has been 
the uniform teaching of the Church of Christ from the first 
— and modem Rationalism has fieuled to show any reason 
why we should reject it. 

' •* Veritas omnia in Evangelio continetur." «« Ab hoc, qui Evange- 
lista esse meruit, yel ftegligentise vel mendacii suspidonem squum est 
propulsari." '• Evangelistae habuerunt perfectam agnitionem . . . qui* 
bus si quis non aasentit, spemit quidem participes Domini, spemit et 
ipsum Christum, spemit et Fatrem.*' 
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TBM PHARISBS8 TBflppBpPOKB SAID T7KTO HIM, THOU flkSXST BBCOBD OF 
thyself; THT BBCORD 18 NOT TBVB. JE8V8 AKSWBRBD AND SAID 
. ^ UNTO THBM, TRQgOH I BBAB BBOOBD OF MT8BLF, TBT MT BBCOBD IB 
' TAUB. — JOHN Yin. 18, 14. 

If the evidence from profane sources to the primary 
^flusts of the New Testament narrative be, as was admitted 
in the last Lecture, disappointingly scanty, the defect is 
more than made up to us by the copious abundance of 
those notices which early Christian writers have left us of 
the whole series of occurrences formin|f the basis of our 
Religion. It has been customary with Christian apologists 
to dwell more especially on the profane testimony, despite 

its scantiness — doubtless because it hiif been felt that a 

■fc 

certain amount of Buspicion is regarded as attaching to 
those who " bear record of themselves," and that the evi- 
dence of Christian witnesses to the truth of Christianity is 
in some degree a record of this nature. But our Lord's 
words teach us that self-witness, however unconvincing to 
the adversary, may be valid and true; and certiijply it 
is difficult to ooneeive how the full acceptance of the 
Christian facts, and confonnity of the profession and life 
thereto, renders a witness unworthy of belief, whose testi- 
mony would have been regarded as of the highest value if 
he had st(^ped short of such acceptance, and whi]|ft,admit- 
ting the facts to a certain extent had remained a Heathen 

. (206) 
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or a Jew, Had Justin Martyr, for instance, when he in- 
quired into Christianity, found the evidence for it such as 
he could resist, and lived and died a Platonic philosopher, 
instead of renouncing all for Christ and finally sealing hif^. 
testimony with his blood, what a value would have been 
set upon any recognition in his writings of the life and 
mmcleB of Christ or the sufferings of the early Christians ! 
It is difficult to see why he deserves less credit, because he 
found the evi^&nces for the Christian doctrine so strong 
that he felt compelled to become a believer. (^) At any 
rate, if for controversial purposes the argument derivable 
from the testimony of Christians be viewed as weak, it 
must possess a weight for those who believe far exceeding 
that of the witness of Jews and Heathens, and must there- 
fore deserve a place in any summary that is made of the 
Historical Evidences to the truth of the Christian Religion. 
It has been sometimes urged that the early Christians 
were persons of stfch low rank and station, so wanting in 
refinement, education, and that critica^iscemment which 
is requisite to enable men fairly to judge of the claims of a 
new religion, that ISheir decision in favor of Christianity is 
entitled to little respect — since they nvust have been quite 
unable to appreciate the true value of its evidences. C^) 
This objection claims to base itself on certain admissions 
of the earliest Christian preachers themselves, who remark 
that "not many wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, 
not TOtny noble, were called." ^ B9t such expressions are 
not to be pressed too far. In their verf letter they do but 
declare the general condition of the converts ; while they 
imply that there were, even in the first times, some excep- 
tions — persons to whom the terms, "wise men after the 
fleshy flighty, and noble," might have been properly ap- 

' lCor.L26. 
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plied; and thcj examples of St Pmil himself^ of Dionj^Bius 
the Areopagite, of tlie EtWopian cnitmcK «f "Erastiis the 
chamberlain of the city "^ and of the cor ferts from " Cwsars 
Jioiiseholdi" ^ are sufficient to show that the Gospel found 
^its own in every rank and grade of society^and if it was 
embraced most readily by the poor and despised^ fetill 
gathered to it "cho§eu vessels"^ from among the educated, 
imd occasionidly from among the rich and great. The 
early Christians ftimiahed, for their number, a considera- 
ble body of writers ; and these writers will bear compari- 
son in respect of every intellectual qualification with the 
best Heathen authors of the period. Justin Martyr^ Athe* 
nagoras^ Teilnllian, Origen, Clem en t, would have been 
reckoned authors of eminence^ had they not been « Fathers," 
and are at least as good evi^leuce far the historical facts of 
the age immediately preceding their own, as Tacitus, Sue- 
tonius, and Dio, It mil be my object in the present 
Lecture to show that these writers, and others of the same 
age or even earli^ bear copious witness to the facta re* 
cor<led in the historical books of the New Testament, and 
are plainly as convinced of their reality m of that of any 
&cts whatever whioh they have occasion to mention* 

The Epistle ascribed to St. Barnabas by Clement of 
Alexandria <^^ and Origen,C^> whether really the work of 
that person or no, is at any rate one of the most ancient of 
the uniiisplretl Christian writings, belonging as it does to 
the first, or to the early part of the second century* <^J 
The writer's object is to explain the spiritual meaning of 
the Old Testament ; and in the conrise of his exposition he 
mentions as undoubted facts tht) miracles of Christ — his 
appointment of his apostles — their number, twelve — hia 
goourging^ — his being emitten on the face ^ his being set 

1 Rom. xvi, 2S* « PhJlipp- iv. 22; ^ Acta ix» U* 
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at nought ami jested upon — hk being Jirniyeci In a ecarlet 
robe — ^hk crucifixion — his receiving gull and vinegar to 
drink — his death — the casting of lota upon hk garment — 
his resurrection on the first day of the week — and his 
final ascension into heaven. (^) All these notices moreover 
occur in a small tract, chiefly concerned with the Old Tes- 
tament, and extending to no more than ten or twelve 
onlinary pages. 

An Epistle of St. Clement, Bishop of Rome, to the 
Corinthians, h allowed on all hands to be genuine* ^'*^ This 
work was certainly composed in the first century , before 
some of the writings of St. John ; and ita author, the 
** fellow -laborer " of St. Pan^ must have had frequent com- 
munication with those who had witnessed the great events 
in Judfea which formed the foundation of the new religion. 
The object of the Epistle is to compose existing dissensions 
in the Corinthian Church, and its tone is from first to last 
hortatory and didactic. Iltstoricol allusions only find a 
place in it casually and incidentally. Yet it contains a 
mention of Christ's deecent from Jacob, of his great power 
and regal dignity, his voluntary humiJiation, his sufferings, 
the character of his teacliingj his death foreman, his resur- 
rection, the mission of the apostles, their inspii-ation by the 
Holy Ghost, their preaching in many lands, their ordination 
of elders in every city, the &peci;U eminence in the Church 
of Saints Peter and Paul, the sufferings of St. Peter, tbe 
hardships! endured by St. Panl, his distant travels, !ns many 
imprisonments, his flighty his stoning, his bonds, his testi- 
mony before rtilers, i^^ The fact of St. Paul's having 
written an Epistle to the Corinthians is also asserted \ f^> 
and an allusion is made, in connection with that Epistle, to 
the early troubles and divisions which the great Apostle 

» PMiipp. w. 3* 
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had composed, when the several sections of the newly- 
planted Church strove together in a jealous spirit, affirming 
themselves to be "of Paul," or "of Apollos,** or "of 
Cephas," or even "of Christ." 

Ignatius, second Bishop of Antiocb, who succeeded to 
that see in about the year of the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, (^®) and was martyred nearly forty years later, A. D. 
107, (^^) left behind him certain writings, which are quoted 
with great respect by subsequent Fathers, but the existence 
of which at the present day is questioned. Writings under 
the name of Ignatius have come down to us in various 
shapes. Three Epistles, universally regarded as spu- 
rious, 0^^ exist only in Latin. Twelve others are found in 
Greek, and also in two ancient Latin versions; and of 
these, seven exist in two different forms — a longer, and a 
shorter one. Most modem critics accept these seven, in 
their shorter form, as genuine. (^3> They are identical with 
the seven mentioned by Eusebius and Jerome, (*^> and they 
are thought to be free from the internal difficulties, which 
cause suspicion to attach to the longer recension, as well as 
to the Epistles which those writers do not name. Doubts 
have, however, been recently started even with respect to 
these seven. The discovery in a very ancient MS. of a 
Syriac version of three Epistles only out of the seven, 
and these three in a still briefer form than that of the 
shorter Greek recension, together with the remarkable fact 
that the few early references which we possess to the writ- 
ings of Ignatius are to passages in exactly these three 
compositions — has induced some learned men of our own 
day to adopt the view, that even the shorter Greek recen- 
sion ia Ifligely interpolated, and that nothing beyond the 
three Epistles of the Syriac version can be depended upon 
as certainly written by the Antiochian Bishop. (^^> If we 
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adopt thU opinion, the testimony of Ignatius to the histori- 
cal truth of the New Testament narrative will be somewhat 
scanty — if we abide by the views generally prevalent be- 
fore the Syriac version was discovered, and still maintained 
since that discovery by some divines of great learning and 
excellent judgment, (^^) it will be as full and satis&ctory as 
that borne by St. Clement. In the seven Epistles we find 
notices of the descent of Christ from David — his concep- 
tion by the Holy Ghost — his birth of a virgin — her name, 
Mary — his manifestation by a star — his baptism by John 
— its motive, "that he might fulfil all righteousness"^ — 
his appeals to the Prophets — the anointing of his head 
with ointment — his sufferings and crucifixion under Pon- 
tius POate and Herod the tetrarch — his resurrection, not 
on the Sabbath, but on the "Lord's day" — the resurrec- 
tion through his power of some of the old prophets — his 
appearance to his disciples and command to them to " han- 
dle him and see"' that he was not a spirit — his eating and 
drinking with them after he had risen — the mission of the 
Apostles — their obedience to Christ — their authority over 
the Church — the inclusion of Saints Peter and Paul in 
their number. C^^> If, on the contrary, we confine ourselves 
to the Syriac version — by which the entire writings of St. 
Ignatius are comprised in about five pages C^®> — we lose the 
greater portion of these testimonies, but we still retain those 
to the birth' of Christ from the Virgin Mary — his manifesta- 
tion by a star — his many sufferings — his crucifixion — and 
the apostolic mission of Saints Peter and Paul, 

Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna, a disciple of St. John, and 
a younger contemporary of Ignatius, left behind him a sin- 
gle Epistle, addressed to the Philippians, which we possess 
in the original Greek, with the exception of three or four 

* Matt. iii. 15. * Luke xxiv. 39. 
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sections, where the Greek text is wanting, and we have 
*!. . only a Latin version. (^®> In this Epistle, which is a short 
' »' composition, and, like the other remains of early Christian 
antiquity, of a hortatory character, we find allusions to the 
humble life of Christ, his ministering to those about him, 
the character of his preaching, his sufferings, death upon 
the cross, resurrection, and ascension to heaven ; his prom- 
ise to ** raise up his disciples at the last day"^ — the suffer- 
ings of St. Paul and the other Apostles, the preaching of 
St. Paul at PhilipfM, and the fact of his having written an 
Epistle to the Philippians.C^) We also learn from Irensdus 
that this Father used to relate his conversations with St 
John and others, who had seen the Lord, and to repeat 
what they had told him both of the teaching and miradea 
of Jesus. (31) 

A work of the first or earlier half of the second century 
has come down to us under the name of " The Shepherd of 
Hennas." Eusebius and Jerome ascribe it to the Hennas 
who is saluted by St. Paul at the end of his Epistle to the 
Romans ; (^) but there are reasons for assigning it to a later 
Hermas — the brother of Pius, who was the ninth bishop 
of Rome. (^) This work is an allegory on a large scale, and 
consequently cannot contain any direct historical testimony. 
Its tone is consonant with the Christian story, and it con- 
tains some allusions to the mission of the Apostles, their trav- 
els for the purpose of spreading the truth over the world, 
and the sufferings to which they were exposed in conse- 
quence ;(^> but on the whole it is of little service towards 
establishing the truth of any facts. 

It was not until the Christian writers addressed them- 
selves to the worid without — and either undertook the task 
of refuting the advexBUies of the truth, or sought by Apolo- 

* John Ti. 40. 
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gies to recommend the new religion to their acceptanoe — 
that the facts of the Christian story came naturally to oc- 
cupy a prominent place in their compositions. Quadratus, 
Bishop of Athens in the early j)art of the second century, 
was, so far as we know, the first to write a defence of 
Christianity addressed to the Heathen, which he seems to 
have presented to the Emperor Adrian (^) about the year 
A. D. 122. This work is unfortunately lost, but a passage 
preserved by Eusebius gives us an indication of the sort of 
evidence which it wotdd probably have fiimlBhod in abun- 
dance. ** The works of our Saviour," says Quadratus, " were 
always conspicuous, for they were real ; both they which were 
healed and they which were raised from the dead ; who were 
seen not only when they were healed or raised, but for a long 
time afterwards ; not only while he dwelt on this earth, but 
also after his departure, and for a good while after it ; inso- 
much that some of them have reached to our times." C^^ 

About twenty-five years after Quadratus had presented 
his '* Apology " to Adrian, his younger contemporary, Jus- 
tin, produced a similar composition, which he presented to 
the first Antonine, probably about A. D. 148.CS7> Soon 
aftierwards he published his "Dialogue with Tryphon" — 
an elaborate controversial work, defensive of Christianity 
from the attacks of Judaism. Finally, about A. D. 165, or 
a little earlier, he wrote a second "Apology," which he pre- 
sented to Marcus Aurelius and the RomaiL Senate, (^s) It 
has been truly observed, fhat fix>m the writings of this 
Father — "the earliest, of whose works we possess any con- 
siderable remains "(^) — there <* might be eolleoted a tolera- 
bly complete account of Christ's life, in all points agxeeing 
with that which is delivered in our Soriptares." (^) Justin 
declares the marriage of Mary and Joseph — their descent 
from David — the miractdous conoeption of Christ — the 
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intention of Joseph to put away his wife privily — the ap- 
pearance to him of an angel which forbade him — the 
angelic determination of the name Jesus, with the reason 
assigned for it — the journey from Nazareth to Bethlehem 
— «4he birtih of our Lord there — his Ipng in a manger — his 
circumciikm^ the extraordinary appearance of a star — j 
the coming of the Wise Men — their application to Herod ^ 

— their adoration and gifts — the warning to them not to ^ 
return to Herod -^ the descent into Egypt — the massacre 
of the Innocents-— the death of Herod and accession of 
Archelaus — the return from Egypt — the obscure early- 
life of Christ, and his occupation as a carpenter — his bap- 
tism by St. John the Baptist in Jordan — the descent of 
the Spirit upon him in the form of a dove — the testimony 
borne to his greatness by John — his temptation by the 
devil — the character of his teaching — his confutation of 
his opponents : — his miracles — his prophecies of the suffer- 
ings which should befall his disciples — his changing Si- 
mon's name to Peter, and the occasion of it — his naming 
the sons of Zebedee, Boanerges — ^his triumphal entry into 
Jerusalem riding upon an ass — his institution of the Eu- 
charist — his singing a hymn with his disciples — his visit 
to the Mount of Olives on the eve of his crucifixion, accom- 
panied by the three favored apostles, and the prayer there 
offered to the Father — his silence before Pilate — his being 
sent by Pilate to Herod — his sufferings and crucifixion — 
the mockery of those who stood by — the casting of lots 
for the garment — the flight of the apostles — the words on 
giving up the ghost — the burial at eventide — the resur- 
rection on the third day — the appearances to the apostles 

— the explanation to them of the prophecies — the ascen- 
sion into heaven as they were looking on — the preaching 
of the apostles afterwards — the descent of the Holy Ghost 
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— the conversion of the Gent He a — lh€ rapid spread of the 
Gospel through all lands. C^'> No one can pretend to doubt 
but that in Justin's time the facts of the New Testament 
Histor)^ were received aa simple truth — not only by him- 
Bclf, but by Christians generally, in whose name his Apojo- 
gie^ were wiitteii and presented to tba Roman Emperors* 

It 18 needless to carrj^ this demonstration further, or to 
produce similar lists from Athenagoras, Tertullian, IrensBUS, 
Origen, and others. From the time of Jtistin the Church 
of Christ can show a series of writers, who not only exhibit 
incidentaUy their belief of the facts which form the basis 
of the Christian Religion » bat who also testify explicitly 
to the universal reception among Christians of that narra- 
tlTe of the facts which we possess in the New Testament 
— ^a narrative which, as was shown in the last Lecture*, ^^^ 
they maintain to be absolutely and in all respects true. 
Those who assert the mythic character of the New Testa- 
ment histor)^ must admit as certain that its mythic charac- 
ter was unsuspected by the Cbristiana of the second centurj, 
who rec^ved with the most entire and ebnple faith the 
whole mass of facts put forth in the Gospels and the Acts, 
regarding them as real and actual occurrences, and appeal- 
ing to profane history for their confinnation in various most 
important particulars. To fair and canilid minda the evi- 
dence adduced from uninspired UTtfce^ of the first century, 
though comparatively scanty, is (I think) sufficient to show 
that their belief was the saine as that of Christians in the 
second, and that it was just as firm and undoubting. 

The arguments hitherto adduced have been drawn from 
the literary coinpositiona of the first ages of Christianity, 
Till recently tbe^e have been generally regarded as pre- 
senting the whole exif^ting proof of the faith and practice of 
the early Church ; and sceptics have therefore been eager to 
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throw every possible doubt upon them, and to maintain 
that forgery and interpolation have so vitiated this source 
of knowledge as to render it altogether untrustworthy. (^> 
The efforts made, weak and contemptible as they are felt 
to be by scholars and critics, have nevertheless had a cer- 
tain influence over the general tone of thought on the sub- 
ject, and have caused many to regard the early infancy of 
Christianity as a dim and shadowy cloud-land, in which 
nothing is to be -fieen, except a few figures of bishops and 
martyrs moving uncertainly amid the general darkness. 
Under these cireumstances it is well that attention should 
be called — as it has been called recently by several publi- 
cations of greater or less research C^*) — to the monumefital 
iftmains of early Christian times which are still extant, and 
which take us back in the most lively way to the first ages 
of the Church, exhibiting before our eyes those primitive 
communities, which Apostles founded, over which Apos- 
tolic men presided, and in which Confessors and Martyrs 
were almost as numerous as ordinary Christians. As when 
we tread the streets of Pompeii, we have the life of the old 
Pagan world brought before us with a vividness which 
makes all other representations appear dull and tame, so 
when we descend into the Catacombs of Rome we seem to 
9ee the struggling persecuted community, which there, " in 
dens and caves of the earth," * wrought itself a hidden 
home, whence it went forth at last conquering and to con- 
fuer, triumphantly establishing itself on the ruins of the old 
religion, and bending its heathen persecutors to the yoke 
of Christ. Time was when the guiding spirits of our Church 
not only neglected the study of these precious remnants of 
an antiquity which ought to be far dearer to us than that of 
Greece or Pagan Rome, of Egypt, Assyria, or Babylon — 

1 Heb. zi. dS. 
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but even ventured to speak of them with contempt, as the 
recent creations of Papal forgers, who had placed among 
the arenarice or sandpits of heathen times the pretended 
memorials of saints who were never bom, and of martyrs 
who never suffered. (^) But with increased learning and 
improved candor modem Anglicanism has renounced 
this shallow and untenable theory; and it is at length 
admitted universally, alike by the Protestant and the 
Romanist, that the Catacombs themselves, their present 
contents, and the series of inscriptions which have been 
taken from them and placed in the Papal galleries, are 
genuine remains of primitive Christian antiquity, and 
exhibit to us — imperfectly, no doubt, but so far as their 
evidence extends, truly — *the condition and belief of tlM 
Church of Christ in the first ages. 

For it is impossible to doubt that the Catacombs belong 
to the earliest times of Christianity. It was only during 
the ages of persecution that the Christians were content to 
hide away the memorials of their dead in gloomy galleries 
deep below the earth's surface, where few eyes could ever 
rest on them. With liberty jui«1 security came the practice 
of burying within, and around, the churches, which grew 
up on all sides ; and though undoubtedly the ancient burial 
places would not have been deserted all at once, since 
habit and affection would combine to prevent such disuse,' 
yet still from the time of Constantine burying in the Cata- 
combs must have been on the decline, and the bulk of the 
tombs in them must be regarded as belonging to the first 
three centuries. The fixed dates obtainable from a certain 
number of the tombs confirm this view ; and the style of 
ornamentation and form of the letters used in the inscrip- 
tions, are thought to be additional evidence of its cor- 
rectness. 

19 
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Vfhnt then is the e\idenee of the Catacombs ? In the 
first place, it is conclusive as to the vast mimber of the 
Christians in these early ages, when there wm nothing to 
temjit men, and everj^ thing to disincline them, towartls em- 
bracing the persecuted faith. The Catacombs are calcu- 
lated to extend over nine hundred miles of streets, and to 
contain almost seven millions of gruves ! i^> The Roman 
Christians, it will be remembered, are called by Tacitus " a 
vast multitude" — (ingens multitndo) — in the time of 
Nero ; C^^ by the age of Valerian they are reckoned at one 
half the population of the city; W but the historical records 
of the past have never been thought to indicate that their 
number approached at all near to what this calculation — 
Trhich seems ftiirly made (^> — vfonld indicate. Seven mil- 
hons of deaths in (say) four hundred years would, under 
ordinary ctrciimstances, imply an average population of 
from five hundred thousand to seven hundred thousand — 
an amount immensely beyond any estimate that has hith- 
erto been made of the number of Roman Christians at any 
portion of the period. Perhai>s the calculation of the 
number of graves may be exaggerated, and probably the 
proportion of deaths to population was, under the peculiar 
circumstances, unusually large; but still the evidence of 
vast numbers which the Catacombs furnish cannot wholly 
mislead ; and we may regard it as established beyond all 
reasonable doubt, that in spite of the general contempt and 
hatred, in spite of the constant ill-usage to which they were 
exposed, and the occasional "fiery trials" which proved 
them, the Christians, as early as the second century, 
formed one of the chief elements in the population of 
Rome. 

In the next place, the Catacombs afford proof of the 
dangers and sufferings to which the early Christians were 
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exposed. Without assuming tliat the phials which have 
eontaiDed a red liquid, found in so many of the tombs, 
muit have held blood, and that therefore they are certain 
signs of martyrdom, and without regarding the palm- 
branch as tinmistakable evidence of the same t*^J — we may 
find in the Catacombs a good deal of testimony confirma- 
tory of those writers who estimate at the highest the num- 
ber of Christians who suffered death in the great persecu- 
tions. The nnmljer of graves, if we place it at the lowest, 
compared with the highest estimate of the Christian popu- 
lation that is at all probable, would ^ve a proportion of 
deathe^ to population enormously above the average — a 
result which at any rate lends support to those who assert 
ttat in the persecutions of Aurelius, Decius, Diocletianf 
and other,?, vast multitudes of Christians were massacred. 
Further, the word Martyr is frequent upon the tombs j and 
often whera it is absent, the inscription olhen^'ise shows 
that the deceased lost his life on account of his religion* f^^5 
Sometimes the view opens on us, and we see, besides the 
individual buried, a long vista of similar sufferers — as when 
one of Aurelius*s victims exclaims — "O unhappy times, 
in which amid our sacred rites and prayers, — in the very 
cavemSr — ^we are not safe I What is more wretched than 
our life ? What more wretclied than a death, when it is 
impossible to obtain burial at the bands of friends or^ 
relatives? Still at the end they shine like stai^ in Heaven. 
A poor life is his, who has lived in Christian times ! "»(<«) 

Again, the Catacombs Himish a certain amount of evi- 
dence with respect to the belief of the early Christians, 

' ** O tomponi infausta I quibuj inter tacra et vota ne in cmveniU 
quidem salvan possimus. Quid miserius ritn ? Sed qiaid miseriua in 
ID arte, cixm ab amkii et pjitcntibus sepeliri nequeant ? Tandem in 
ccbIo coniBcant i Fttrom Tisit qui vixit in Chriatkmv tGm^«i\%ia*'* 
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The doctrine of the resurrection m implie^l or expi'esseil on 
almost cvei7 tombstone which has been discovt^red. The 
Christian is not dead — he " resta " or " sleeps " — he is not 
buried, but " iii posited^ in his grave ^^> — and he is al wnys 
"at peace/* {in pace,) The survivors do not mourn his loss 
despairingly, but exprees tmftt, resignation, or modemte 
grief, t^^^ The Anchor, indicative of the Christian's " sure 
and certain hope," is a common emblem ; and the Phoenix 
and Peacock are used as more speaking signs of the Reaar- 
rection. The Cross appears, though not the Crucifix ; and 
other emblems are employed, as the Dove and the Cock, 
which indicate belief in the sacred narrative aa we possess 
it* There are also a certain number of pictures in the Cata- 
combs; and these represent ordinarily historical scenes 
from the Old or N'ew Testament, treated in a uniform and 
conventional way, but clearly expressive of belief in the 
facts thus represented. The Temptation of Eve — Moses 
striking the rock^ — Noah welcoming the return of the 
Dove — Elijah ascending to heaven — Daniel among the 
lions — Shadnich, Meshech^ and Abednego in the fiery 
fiimace — Jonah tinder the gourd — Jonah swallowed by 
the whale — and Jonah vomited out on the dry land, are 
the favorite subjects from the Old Testament; while from 
the New Testament we find the Adoration of the Wise 
Men — ^ their interview with Herod — the Baptism of Christ 
by John the Baptist — the healing of the Pa]\'ilytio — the 
turning of the water into wdne — the feeding of the five 
thousand — ^the raising of Lazarus — the Last Supper — 
Peter walking on the sea — and Pilate washing his handa 
before the people. f*^> St. Peter and 8t, Paul are also fre- 
quently represented, and St, Peter sometbnes bears the Key a, 
in plain allusion to the gracious promise of his Master,* 

' MAtt. xir. IS, 
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The parabolic teaching of our Lord is sometimes em- 
bodied by the artists, who never tire of repeating the 
type of the " Good Shepherd " — and who occasionally 
reprojaL^iit the Sower gtnng out to 8ow, and tho parable of 
the Wise and Foolish VirginH. In thia way indirect evi- 
dence is borne to the hidtorie belief of the early Church, 
which does not api^ear to have differed at all fk-om that of 
orthodox Christendom at the present day, 

If it be still said — Why are we to believe m they? — 
why are we in this enlightened nineteenth century to re- 
ceive as facts^ what Greeks and Romans in an uncritical 
and credulous age accepted without inquir)% or at least 
without any searching investigation? — the answer ia two- 
fold- Allowing that the bulk of men in the first and second 
centuries were uncritical and credulous with respect to 
remote times, and to such tales as did not concern action 
or involve any alteration of conduct^ we may remark that 
it is untrue to represent them as credulous where their 
worldly interests were at stake, or where any practical 
result wasio follow upon their belief of what they heard- 
Tliey are not found to have offered themselves a ready 
prey to impostors, or to have allowed themselves to be car- 
ried away by the artB of pretenders, where such weakness 
would have brought them into trouble. We do not find 
that Simon Magus or Apolloniua of Tyana had many fol- 
lower. When the slave Clemens gave himself out to be 
Posthumus Agrippa, though the wishes of most men must 
have been in favor of his claims, very few appear to have 
really believed in them,<*^> The Romans, and still more 
the Greeks, had plenty of ehrewdness; and there was no 
people less likely than they to accept on slight groundfl a 
religion involving such obligations as the Christian. It is 
important to bear in mind what conversion really meant in 
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the early times. It meant the severing of family and social 
ties — the remmciation of worldly prospects — abstinence 
from all gayeties and amusements — perpetual exposure to 
insults — cold looks, contemptuous gestures, abusive words, 
injurious suspicions, a perpetual sense of danger, a life to 
lead which was to "die daily"* '"The early Christians," it 
has been well said, "were separate from otlier men. Their 
religion snapped asunder the ties of a common intercourse. 
It called tliem to a new life ; it gsye them new sentiments, 
hopes^ and desires, a new character; it demanded of them 
such a conscientious and steady performance of duty as 
had hardly before been conceived of; it subjected them to 
privations and insults, to uncertainty and danger; it re- 
quired them to prepare for torments and death. Every 
day of their lives they were strongly reminded of it by 
the duties which it enforced and the sacrifices which it cost 
them "(^^> Before accepting such a position, we may be 
well assured that each convert scanned nan'owly the evi* 
dence upon which he was invited to make a change in 
every way so momentous. When they fii'st heard the doc- 
trine of the resurrection, the Athenians '* mocked,"^ Yet 
after a while Dionysius and othera " clave to Paul and be- 
lieved"' — surely because they found the evidence of the 
resurrection of Christ such as could not be resisted. It 
must he remembered that the prospect of his own resur- 
rection was all that the new convert had to enstaln bim. 
*' If in this life only we have hope, we are of all men most 
miserable," says St* Paul/ And the prospect of his own 
resnrrection was bound up inseparably with the fact of 
Christ's having risen. If Christ were not risen, preaching 
was vain, and faith was vain* — then all ivbo fell asleep in 

' 1 Cor. xr. 31. * Acts xvii» 32. ' Ibid, yerafi 54. 

* 1 Cor, atv, 1». * Ibid, veric U, 
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Christ perished.* The Christian was taught to base his 
hope of a happy future for himself solely and entirely upon 
the resurrection and ascent to heaven of Jesus. Surely the 
evidence for these facts must have been thousands of times 
closely sifted by converts who could fairly demand to have 
the assurances on the point of eye-witnesses. 

Further, we must not forget that the early converts had 
a second ground of belief besides and beyond their convio- 
tion of the honesty and trustworthiness of those who came 
forward to preach the Gospel, declaring themselves wit- 
nesses of the ** mighty works"* which Christ had wrought, 
and preeminently of his resurrection. These preachers per- 
suaded, not merely by their evident truthfulness and sin* 
cerity, but by the miraculous powers which they wielded. 
There is good evidence that the ability to work miracles 
was not confined to the apostolic age. The bishops and 
others who pressed to see Ignatius on his way to martyr- 
dom, ^ expected that he would communicate to them some 
spiritual gift." (^^ Papias related various miracles as having 
happened in his own lifetime — among others that a dead 
man had been restored to life. W Justin Martyr declares 
very simply that in his day both men and women were 
found who possessed miraculous powers. (^) Quadratus, the 
Apologist, is mentioned by a writer of the second century 
as exercising them. (**) Irensdus speaks of miracles as still 
common in Gaul when he wrote, (^) which was nearly at 
the close of the second century. Tertullian, Theophilus of 
Antioch, and Minucius Felix, authors of about the same 
period, are witnesses to the., continuance to their day of at 
least one class of miracles. C^ Thus the existence of these 
powers was contemporaneous jrith the great spread of the 
Gospel; and it accounts for that speedy oonverBion of 

> 1 Cor. XT. 18. • Hark vi. 8. 
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thousands upon thousands — ^that rapid growth of the 
Church in all quarters — which wouhi ho otherwdse so 
astomshlng. The vast number of the early converts and 
the possession of rnimculous powers — which are both 
as^serted by the primitive writers (^> — have the relation of 
effect to cauaei and lend countenance to on© fmotber. The 
evidence of the Catacombs, and the testimony of Pagans, 
confirm the truth of the representations made in the one 
case. Unless we hold tniracles to be impossible, we cannot 
reasonably doubt them in the other. 

But the possession of miraculous powers by those who 
spread the Gospel abroad m the first ages, would alone and 
by itself prove the divinity of the Christian Religion. God 
would not have given eupematural aid to persona engaged 
in propagating a lie, nor have assisted them to palm a de- 
ceit upon the world in His name* If then there be good 
evidence of this fact — ^ if it be plain from the ecclesiastical 
writers that mkacles were common in the Christian Church 
for above two centuries — we have herein an argument of 
an historical character, which is of no small weight and im- 
portance, addUiona^ to that arising from the mere confirma- 
tion by early umnspired writers of the Sacred Narrative* 
We find in tlieir statements with respect to these contem- 
porary facts, to which they an? unexceptionable witnesses, s 
further evi<lencc of the truth of the Religion whereof they 
were the ministers — a further proof that CTiristianity waa 
not of man, but of God- 

And here let me notice that iu judging of the value 
which is to be attached to the testimony of tiie early Chris- 
tians, we should constantly bear in mind that all in will, 
and most in fact, sealed that testimony Tvith their blood- 
If civil justice acts upon a sound principle, when it asaigna 
fecial weight to the depositions of those who have the 
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prospect of unmediate death l>efore their eyes, Christisins 
muBi be right to value highly the witness of the first figca. 
The early converts knew that they might at any time he 
called upon to nntlcrgo death for their religion, Tiiey 
preached and taught with the sword, the cross, the beasts, 
and the stake ever before their eyes. Most of those m 
emment positions — and to this class belong almost all our 
witnesses — were martyred* Igiiatins, Poly carp, Papias, 
QuadratuSj Justin, IrensBUS, certainly suffered death on ac- 
count of their religion ; and eYery early writer advocating 
Christianity, by the fact of his advocacy, braved the civil 
power, and rendered himself liable to a similar fate. When 
&ith is a matter of life and death, men do not lightly take 
up with the first creed which happens to hit their fancy; 
nor do they place themselves openly in the ranks of a per- 
secuted sect, unless they have well weighed the claims of 
the religion which it professes, and convinced themselves of 
its being the truth. It is clear that the early converts had 
means of ascertaining the historic accuracy of the Christian 
narrfitive yery much beyond ourselves ; they could exam- 
ine and cross^uestion the witnesses — compare their sev- 
eral accounts — inquire how their statements were met by 
their adversaries — ^ consult Heathen documents of the time 

— thoroughly and completely sift the evidence* To assume 
that they did not do so, when the issue was of such vast im- 
portance — when, in accepting the religion, they set their 
all upon the cast, embracing as their certain portion in this 
life, shame, contempt, and ignominy, the severance of fam- 
ily ties, exclusion from all festal gatherings, loss of friends, 
loss of worldly position, loss of character, — and looking 
forward to probable participation in the crudest sufferings 

— the rack, the scourge, the pincing-irons, the cross, the 
stake, the ravening beasts of the amphitheatre — to assume 
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this, is to deny them that average common Bense and 
instinctive regard for their own interests which the mass of 
mankind possess In all times and countries — ^to look upon 
them as under the influence of an infatuation, such as can- 
not bo shown to have at any time aftected large bodies 
of civilized men* If we grant to the early converts an 
average amount of sense and intellect, we must accord 
to their witness all the weight that is due to those, who, 
having ample means of iuvefitlgiiting a matter in which 
they are deeply concemedj have done so* and determined 
it in a particular way. 

The iuquii-y in which we have been engaged here temd- 
nates. We have found that the historical Books of the 
New Testament arc the productions of contemporaries 
and eye-witnesses — that two at least of those who wrote 
lives of Christ were his close and intimate fiiends, while 
the account of the early Church delivered in the Acts was 
written by a companion of the Apostles — that the truth 
of the narrative contained in these writings is evidenced by 
their sober, simple, and unexaggei-ated tone, and by their 
agreement, often undesigned, with each other — that it is 
further confirmed by the incidental allusions to it wliich 
are found in the speeches of the Apostles and in their epis- 
tolary correspondence with their converts — that its main 
facts are noticed, so far as it was to be expected that they 
would be noticed, by profane writers, w*hi!e a comparison 
of it>s Becondary or incidental facts with the civil history of 
the times^ as otherwise known to us, reveals an agreement 
which is at once so multitudinous and so minute as to con- 
etitute, in the eyes of aU those who are capable of weighing 
historical evidence, an overwhelming argument in proof of 
the authenticity of the whole story — ^that the narrative 
w:is accepted as simple truth, soon after it was pubUshedj 
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in most parts of the civilked world, and not by the Tulgar 
only, but by men of education and refinement, and of good 
worklly position — that it was received and believed, at the 
time when the truth of every part of it could be readily 
tested, by many htuidreds of thousands, notwithstanding 
the prejudices of education, and the sacrifices which it« 
acceptance involved — ^and finally, that the sincerity of 
these persons* belief was in many cases tested in the most 
searching of all possible ways, by persecudons of the 
cruelest kind, and triumphantly etood the test — so that 
the Church counted her Martyrs by thousands. We have 
further seen, that there is reason to believe that not only 
our Lord Himself and His Apostles, but many (if not most) 
of the fi.rst propagators of Christianity had t!ie power of 
working miracles ; and that tills, and tliis otily, will account 
for the remarkable facts, which none can deny, of the rapid 
spread of the Gospel and the vast numbers of the early 
converts. All this together — and it must be remembered 
that the evidence k cumuiaHve — constitutes a body of 
proof such as is seldom producible with respect to any 
events belonging to remote times; and establishes beyond 
all reasonable doubt the truth of the Chrlstiau Story* In 
no single respect — if we except the fact that it is niiracu- 
loua — has that stoiy a mythic chai-aeten It is a single 
story, told without variation, (Sfi) whereas myths are fluc- 
tuating and multiform ; it is blended inextricably with the 
civil history of the times, which it every where represents 
with extraordinary accuracy, whereas myths distort or 
supersede civil historj^ ; it h full of prosaic detail, which 
mj^s studiously eschew; it abounds ^ith practical instmo- 
tion of tlie plainest and simplest kind, whereas myths teach 
by allegory. Even in its miraculous element, it stands to 
some extent in contrast with all known m)i:hologies — 
where the marvellous has ever a prcdom\T\%Vk"t ^^^cc^iEXfcx <:>^ 
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grotesquencgs, which is eiitkely absent from the New 
Testament miraeles. <^^^ Simple eamestncss, fidelity, pains- 
taMbg ace u nicy, pure love of truth, are the most patent 
characteristics of the New Testament writers, who cri- 
dently deal with facts, not with fancies, and are employed 
in relating a history, not in developing an ides. They 
write *'that we may know the certainty of those things"^ 
which were "most surely believed " * in their day. They 
bear record of what they have seen," and assure us that 
tiieir ^ testhnony is true " * "That which they have heard, 
which they have seen with their eyes^ which they have 
looked upon, which their hands have handled of the Word 
of LifCj that was manifested unto them — that which they 
have seen and heard " declare ihey unto us," And such as 
were not eye-witnesses, dehver only " that which they also 
iwcdved"^ I know not how stmnger words could have 
been used to preclude the notion of that plastic growing 
myth which Strauss conceives Christianity to have been 
in Apostolic times, and to convince us of its Historic char- 
acter. And the declarations of the Sacred writers are con- 
firmed by modem research. In spite of all the efforts of 
an « audacious criticism" — as ignomnt as hold — the truth 
of the B acred Narrative itauda finn, the stronger for the 
shocks that it has resisted ; " the bound less store of truth 
and life which for eighteen eenturies has been the aliment 
of humanity" is not (as Rationalism boasts) "dissipated " t^^J 
God h not " divested of hia grace, or man of his dignity " 
— nor ia the "tie between heaven and earth broken" 
The " foundation of God " — the " Everlasting Gospel " ' — 
fitill *^ gtandeth sure"^ — and every effort that is made to 
overthrow, does but more firmly establish it. 
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NOTES 



LECTURE I. 

NOTB 1.1 p. 2d« 

HebodotuSi whose easy faith Tv-ould nattinilly lead Mm to accept 
the Qreck mytbj without dlMculty^ atill makea a marked distm<:tiotL 
fcetween Mythology and History Proper. See b* ^ eh. 122, where 
the dominion of the sea of Polyeratcs is spoken of ois something dif- 
ferent in kind from that of the mythical Mkioa; and compare & some' 
what fiimilar distinction hetween the mythic nnd the historical Ln 
h, i ch. fi, and again in b, ii» eh. 44, ad fin. A difference of the 
ifune kind aeoms to have heen mode hy the Egyptian and Bobylonian 
wiiterB. See Lecture U*, page 64. 



KoTB n., p. 2G. 

This distinction was, I helieve, firat taken by George in his w<Mrk 
Mythus und Sage; Vetauch Hner towenschaftiichen Eniwi^imff rf*«wr 
B^riffs iind ihrt» Verh^Uni99e» mm chrUHlchen Gtaiuben. It ia adopted 
hy StrauM, {Lebett Jem^^ Einkiiung^ { 10 j vol. I. pp. 4l*3t Chapman'a 
Tranelationt) who thua distinguishes the two; ^* Mijthiu k the crea- 
tion of & fiaet out of an idea; kgcnd the seeing of im idea in a fact, 
or arising out of iL** The myth is therefore pure and Absolute imagi- 
nation \ the legend has a basis of &et, but amplifies^ abridget, or modi- 
fies that basis at iL*j pleasure, Dc Wctte thus expresses the difference ; 
"The myth is an idea in a vestment of faets^ the legend eontains facts 
perraded and transformed by idea*/' {EirOtiUmff in dm fdi, Teit. 
i 13G, d.) Compare Profe&sor FoweirB TMrd Series of Easayj, Essay 
iii, p. 340. "A myth is a doctrine expressed in a narrative form ; an 
abstract moral or spiritual truth dramatixod in action and pcrsotiiilca- 
tion, where the object m to enforce Mth, not in the parable, but in 
the moral*" ^^^ 
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"Hie mission of the ancient proplictfi,'* sayi Gibbon, "of Mosei 
• and of Jesiifl, had been coufiniieil by many Bplendid prodigies ; (ijid 
Mahonost was r<*pcatedly urged hj the mbabitanta of Mecca aiid 
Medina to produce a linular evidence of hia divine legation ; to call 
doiiii hotn heaven tlie Migel or the -volume of his TCTelation, to 
Meate a garden in. the deaertj or to kindle a confiogratian in the 
tmbeliering city. Ab ofli>n aiS he is pressed by the demands of the 
Koreiah, he inTolvea himself in the obscure boast of vision and proph- 
ecy, appcola to the intenml proofs of his doctrine^ nnd shields him* 
self behind the ProTidence of God, who refuses those signs and 
wonders that would dcpretiale the merit of feith, and aggravate 
the guilt of infidelity » But the nwdeit or angrif tone ef A** apohgi^ 
hetra\js his weakneji4t mid vexation; and thc^' passages of sciJidal C3* 
tablish beyond suspicion the integrity of the Koran. The votariet 
of il^hotnet are more o^ured than himself of his miracnlous gifts, 
and t/itir coiifdifice m\4 crtdulify increase <m they are further remmed 
from the time and place of hlM apiritHui ^xploiis*' Decline and FttU, 
,*^ol*V, eh* I, p. 210, Compttro with this acknowledgment on the part 
of an enemy of Clu-istianity* the similar statement of its defenders. 
(Butler, Armlo^^^ Port K. cb. vii, ; Paley, EmdenetA, Part 11 » eh. Ls* 
{ 3 ; ^^^litc, Bampton Ij^ctures^ Sermon vi. p. 254 ; Forstcr, Muhome* 
ianimi Vnveiicd^ vol. i. p. 32 ; and Dr» Macbride, Mohammedan HeUgion 
E^Mned^ pp. 28^,) Ockley, a very unprcjudiecd writcTt observes^ 
that **whcn the impostor waa called upon, as he often was, to work 
niiraE^WB in proof of his divine mis.^ion, he excused Mmself by various 
pretences^ and appealed to the Koran aa a standing miracle/' (/-{^ 
Gf Mohammedt pp. 65-6, Bohti's Ed.) He also remarks, that there waa 
no proof of hia Tisiona or intercourse with angels beyond his own 
aaiertions i end that, on tlic occasion of tlie pretended night^journcy 
to heaven, Ayeaha testified that he did not leave hia bed, (Ibid. p> 
ZO, note.) 

NoTH TV., p* 26. 

See Butler's Anaiof^j, Part TI. ch. vii. ; Pale/s Epidtnces, Part III. 
oh, Tiii. ; and Kev. R. Ikticbell's Bampton Lectures, Lecture iv* pp- 
124-129, Dr. Stanley tersely eiprMses the contrast between the 
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dmBtkn and other religions m this respect, when, he says of Chris* 
tifinity, that it " alone, of oU religionsi daiimi to he fbundled not OQ 
fancy or feeling, but on Paet and Truth/* iSimi md PdJK^tw, eh. 

KoTi y*, p. 27* 
Butkr*! AnaioffPf Fart II. ch. Tii. p« 311. 

NoTi! VI.i p* 2S. 

See Sir Q. C. Lewi's Inquirif into the Cmiibiiitt/ qf the £Wy Eoman 
BiMory^ Yol. i, Introductioii, p* 2. 

NoTB vn., p» 2a. 

lf< de PoidBy's Ditsmtaiion tur rineeHitude et tAistmra de9 qwitre 
Y i\ premiers stacks de Rofnet which was pnblisbed in the ninth toIuxd^ 

of the M^ moires de fAeadimie dea InA&^ptitmM^ constitulea an era in 
the study of ancient biatory. Earlier scholars had doubted thia or 
thftt m^ratiye of an ancient author ; but M^ d^ Pouilly accma to have 
b«n the first to "lay down with cleameaa and accuracy the prinot- 
pke" by which the historic value of an author's accounts of early 
iimea is to be tested* His ^ * Dissertation " was read In December p 
1722 1 and a second Memoir on the game subject waa fumishfd by 
him to the Mimmres soon afterwards, and form^ a part of the same 
volume* (See Sir G, C» Lewis's Inquiry ^ y<A, i, ch. i. p. 5» note 11*) 

M. dc Beaiifort, w*ho has generally been regarded as the founder 
of the modern HMorical Criticisni, did not publish his ** Dmeriaiian 
^^k mr fmeeriUude dee einq premiers iiictee de fhi^ioire H&maine " till sLx^ 
teen yenra aiWr PouiJly, as thia work first appeared at Utrecht in 
1738. Hia merits are recognized to some extent by Niebnhr^ (Hist, 
of Komei toI. 1. pref. of 1826 » p. yii, E. T* ^ and Leoturei on Eoman 
History, yoL L p» U8, E. T») 



» Note TIIIm p, 28. 

Niebuhr's views are most fully developed in his ^^Romcm HUt&ry" 
(first published in 1811-1812, and afterward* reprinted with large 
additions and alterations in 1827-1832^) and in Ma Leeture$ <m t^ 

^0* 
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History of Rome^ deUvered at Bonn, and published in 1846. They 
also appear in many of his EMne Sehri/Un^ and in his Lectures on 
Ancient Hiatory, deliyered at Bonn in 1826, and again in 1829-1830, 
which wen published after his decease by his son. Most of these 
worka hftTO received an English dress, and are well known to stu- 
dents. 

Note IX., p. 28. 

So early as 1817, Karl Otfried Mailer, in a little tract, called uEyi- 
neticOf gave promise of excellence as an historical critic. His Oroho- 
menus und die Minyer soon followed, and established his reputation. He 
is perhaps best known in England by his Dorians, (published in 1824, 
and translated into English by Mr. H. Tufiiell and Sir Q. C. Lewis 
in 1830,) a work of great value, but not free from minor blemishes. 
(See Mr. Qrote's History of Greece, vol. ii. p. 530, &c.) 



Note X., p. 28. 

Bockh is best known in England by his book on the Public Eeon" 
amy of Athens, {StcuUshaushaUung der Athener,) published in Berlin 
in the year 1817, and translated in^ English in 1828, (London, Mur- 
ray.) But his great work is the Corpus Inscriptionum Onecarum, in 
four large folio volumes, published at Berlin between 1825 and 1832. 
Li this he shows himself an historical critic of the first order. 



Note XI., p. 28. 

I refer especially to Bishop ThirlwaU, Mr. Grote, Colonel Mure, 
Mr. Merivale, and Sir G. C* Lewis. The name of Dr. Arnold should 
also be mentioned as that of one to whom historical criticism in Eng- 
land owes much. 

Note Xn. p. 29. 

See Colonel Mure's Remarks on Two Appendices to Mr, Qrote's History 
of Greece, (London, Longman, 1851 ;) and an excellent article in the 
Edinburgh Review for July, 1856, (No. 211, Art. I.,) in which the 
extreme conclusions of Sir G. C. Lewis on the subject of early Bomaa 
ffiitory are ably combated. 
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NoTB XTTT., p. 30. 

The sabjoined extract from the correipondeiice of mebtihr has 
been already giyen in the work of my immediate prc d ecca a o r in the 
office of Bampton Lecturer, (see the notes to Mr. Mansel't Laetures, 
pp. 321-^ ;) but its importance b so great, that I cannot fSorbear to 
cite it here. **In my opinion," wrote Niebuhr in the year 1818, 
**he is not a Protestant Christian who does not receive the histor- 
ical &cts of Christ's early life, in their literal acceptation, with all 
their miracles, as equally authentic with any event recorded in his- 
tory, and whose belief in them is not as firm and tranquil as ^ 
belief in the latter ; who has not the most absolute fsuth in the arti- 
cles of the Apostles' Creed, taken in their grammatical sense ; who 
does not consider every doctiine and every precept of the New Tes- 
tament as undoubted divine revelation, in the sense of the Christians 
of the first century, who knew nothing of a Theopneustia. More- 
over, a Christianity after the £Euhion of the modem philosophers and 
pantheists, without a personal God, without immortality, without 
human individuality, without historical fEuth, is no Christianity at 
all to me ; though it may be a very intellectual, very ingenious phip 
losophy. I have often said that I do not know what to do i^ith a 
metaphysical God, and that I will have none but the God of the 
Bible, who is heart to heart with us." > The general orthodoxy of 
Niebuhr with respect to the Old Testament History is plain from 
his Lectwret on Ancient Eietory, (vol. i. p. 20, 37, 128, 132, &c. ;) 
though, as will be noticed hereafter, he is not always quite consist- 
ent on the point. See below, Notes XXXIY. and XXXYL 

Note XTV., p. 31. 

Eichhom, in hi& examination of the WolfSenbOttel Fragments, (1{«- 
eension der Hbrigen, noeh ungedruckten Werkt dee WolfenhlUlKeehen Drag' 
mentUten^ in Eichhom's AOgemeiner Bibludhek for 1787, vol. i. parts 1. 
and ii.,) was, I believe, the first to draw this comparison. *< Divine 
interpositions," he argued, ** must be alike admitted, or alike denied, 
in the primitive histories of all people. It was the practice of all 

^WeMd LetUre 4ffB, Q, JVMnAr, toI. U. p. 123. Oanpttre Utttt oczxxL toL U. 
lip. lOft-fty and Lsttw eoenSsK. jtL iL p. SIA. 
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nations, of the Grecians as well as the Orientals, to refer every tmez- 
pected or inezpUctUs occurrence immediately to the Deity. The sages 
of antiquity lived in continual communion with superior intelligences. 
Whilst tbMt lepTesentations were commonly imderstood, in reference 
to the Hebrew legends, verbally and literally, it had been customary to 
explain similar representations in tibe Fiigan histories by presupppsing 
either deception and gross falsehood, or the misinterpretation and cor- 
ruption of tradition. But justice evidentlj required that Hebrew and 
Pagan history should be treated in the same way." See the summary 
of Eichhom's views and reasonings in Strauss's Leben Jetu, { 6, (vol. 
1. pp. 16-18, E. T.) Hie views thus broached were further carried 
out by Gabler, Schelling, and Bauer. The last-named author re- 
marked, that "the earliest records of all nations were mythical : why 
■hould the writings of the Hebrews form a solitary exception? — 
whereas in point of £&ct a cursory glance at their sacred books proved 
that they also contain mythical elements." See his Hebraiiche Mytha- 
logie det dUen und neuen Testaments, published in 1820. 

NoTB XY., p. 81. 

See the works above cited, and compare an article in Bertholdfs 
Kritische Journal, vol. v. { 235. See also Theodore Parker's De Wette, 
vol. ii. p. 198. 

Note XVI., p. 31. 

So Yatke {Religion des AUen Testamentes, { 23, p. 289 et seqq.) and 
De Wette, ArcMoloffie, { 30-34. Baron Bunsen takes the same view. 
See below. Notes XXXIX. and XLIY. 

Note XVn., p. 31. 

Yatke (1. s. c.) regards the ** significant names " of Saul, David, 
and Solomon, as proof of the legendary character which attaches to 
the Books of Samuel. Yon Bohlen argues similarly with respect to 
the ancestors of Abraham. {AUs Indien, p. 155.) 

Note XYm., p. 81. 

Semler, towards the dose of the last century, pronounced the his- 
tories of Samson and Esther to be myths; Eichhom, early in the 
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present, assigned the same character to the Moaaic acoonnta of the 
Creation and the Fall. (See Strauss's Introdnotiaa ; Leben Jeau, toI. 
L pp. 21 and 24, £. T.) 

NoTB XIX, p. 32. 

** Tradition«" saya De Wette, ** is uncritical and partial; iti tendency 
is not hiatoxical, but rather patnotic and poetical. And since the patri- 
otic sentiment is gratified bj all that flatters national pride, the more 
splendid, the more honorable, the more wonderM the narratiye, the 
more acceptable it is ; and whore tradition has left any btanka^ tmagino' 
tion at once ttepa in and fXU them vp. And since," he continues, « a 
great part of the historical books of the Old Testament bears this 
stamp, it has hitherto been beliered possible," &c. (Kritik der Israel' 
itiechen Oetehiehie, Einleitung, { 10.) Compare Yater's Abhemdhmg > 
Hber Mosee und die Veffueer dee Pentateueha in the third Tolume of his 
Comment. Uber den Pentateuch, { 660. 

Note XX., p. 32. 

This was the aim of the Sdiool, oelled technically Rationalists, in 
Germany, of which Eichhom and Psnliis were the chief leaders. See 
Eichhom's Einleitung in da$ Alte Testament, and Patdus's Commentar 
Uber doe neue Testament, and also his Leben Jests, in which his yiews are 
more fully developed. More recently Ewald, in his Oeschichte VwBma 
Israels, has composed on the same principle a complete history of flie 
Jewish people. 

NoTB XXI., p. 32. 

See Strauss, LAen Jesu, { 8, toI. i. p. 29, E. T. This same view was 
taken by De Wette, Erug, Gabler, Horst, and others. 

Note XXn., p. 32. 

An anonymous writer in Bertholdf s Journal (toI. t. § 235) objects 
to the rationalistic method of Paulus, that it «• evaporates all sacred- 
ness and divinity from the Scriptures ; " while the mythical view, of 
which be is an advocate, " leaves the substance of the narrative unas- 
sailed," and <* accepts the whole, not indeed as true history, but as a 
sacred legend." Strauss evidently ai»proves of this reasoning. (Ltben 
Jssu, } 8, voL L p. 32, S. T.) 
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NoTB XXm., p. 32. 

Strau88» LAm /eiu, Einleitang, § 4. The weakness of fhis argoxneiit 
from auUioiitj is indeed allowed by Strauss himself, who admits that 
Origen « does not speak out freely," (p. 9,) and that **hisrtt/!9 was to 
retain the literal together with the allegorical sense," (p. 6) — a rule 
which he only broke in <* a few iimtanflai,'' (p. 12.) He also allows 
that " after Origen, that kind of allegory qoly which left iStub historical 
sense unimpaired was retained in the Church; and where, subse- 
quently, a giring up of the yerbal meaning is spoken of^ this refers 
merely to a trope or simile," (p. 9, note 14.) It is doubtful whether 
Origen himself erer really gaye up the literal and historical sense. 
That the heretics who sheltered themselyes under his name (Origenists) 
did so is certain ; but they are accused of interpolating his writings. 
(See Mosheim's EodeaituHeal History^ b. i. ch. ui., note * ad fin. toI. i. 
p. 288. E. T.) 

Since the above was in type, I have observed that Professor Powell, 
relying (as it would seem) on the bold assertions of the infidel Wool- 
ston,^ taxes not Origen only, but the Fathers generally, with an aban- 
donment of the historical sense of ScripCore. ** The idea," he says, 
** of the mythic origin of the Gospel narrative had confessedly been 
applied by some writers, as RosenmQller and Anton, to certain portions 
of the Gospels ; and so limited, weu acknowledged to possess the sanction 
of ik9 Fathers," {Third Series of Essays, Essay iii. p. 338.) But the 
opposite view of Strauss is fSar more consonant with the facts. The 
whole subject was elaborately, and, I believe, honestly discussed in one 
of the celebrated TVaets fir the Timest (Tract 89, § 3; vol. vi. pp. 
38-70 ;) and the Fathers generally were completely exonerated from the 
false charge so commonly preferred against them. 

Note XXIV,, p. 32. 

The more recent writers of the mythical School, as De Wette, 
Strauss, and Theodore Parker, assume that the mythological char- 
acter of great part of the Old Testament history is fully established. 
(See De Wette's Einleitung in das Alt, Test, { 136; Strauss, Lehen 
Jesu, Einleitung, § 9, et seqq. ; Theodore Parker's Enlarged Transla- 

> Six Diseeurtss en the Mbrmdes ^f enr Smieur, published in 1797, J79B, and 1799. 
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titm of De Wette, voL u*, pp* 23-7 » et paaiidi.) Germftn orthodox 
writ^rB bear striking wltnesa to tlie effect whiob the repeated attacks on 
the historical character of the Old Testament narrative have liad upon 
the popular belief in their country* " If/* mys Keil* ** the sdentific 
theology of the Evaiigelieal Church m anxious to strengthen itft foun' 
daitions again^ it must force rationalii^m away from the Old TeBtameotf 
where till the present time it has planted its foot ao firmly, that many 
an acute theologian ha^ doubted whether it Is possible to rescue again 
the J^def hutruma et ditina of tJie hifitorical writings of the aneient 
covenant.'* ^Commeni^ir Uber dai B^tch Joaua^ Vorworti p* ii* ** Will 
daher die wiasenscbaftliche Theologie der evangeUschen Kixche sich 
wieder fest grfinden, fio musfl mm den B&tionalismna aua deni Alten 
Teftamente Terdrtngen, in welchem dcrselbe bk jetzt £o festcn Puss 
gebstt hat, daaa nicht wenige tOchtlge Theologen daran verzwelfelni 
die ^ftk$ hummxa et rftVi'na der hifftoriacben Scbriften des altes Bundea 
Qoch retten zu konnco*") And he complains that the KationaLLs^tic 
*» mpde of treating the Old Testament Hiatory ha« been Tery disadran- 
tageous to the believing theological acience» irmjfmti^h tu it <ra# nmpjind 
n& O^eeti^e ffrmmd or Hand-p&ini free fmm imcertaijitt/ i " (dass sie keinen 
ot^ectiv ucbem Grund und Stondpunkt gewinnen kann. Ibid. L o.) 

No-TB XXV,, p. 32. 

Strauaa eTid<?nt!y feels this difficulty » (Leim J^«*, Einlcitungi i 13; 
ToL i. p, Si, E* T.) He endeavors to meet It by suggesting that " the 
Aun does not shine on all parts of the earth at once* There was en- 
lightenment in Italy and Greece about the time of the eBtablisbment of 
Christianity, but none in the remote Jndo&a, where the real nature of 
history had never even been rightly apprehended." In this there ia, no 
doubt I some truth ; but Strauss forgets that, though Judsca was the 
■cene «! the Gospel story, the Evangehcal writings were eompoeed 
chiefly in Greece and Italy ; and he onnta to notice^ that being written 
in Greek — the literary language of the time — they addressed them- 
eelvea to the enlightened circles of Athens, Corinth, Epbesns^ and 
Borne itself, lar more Uian to the rude provinctala of Palestine* The 
miracles, too, by whieh ChristLanlty was spread, were not alone those 
which ocetured in Judica; many had been wrought in Borne and in 
the various cities of Gr<?<?cc ; where they challenged the attention of the 
most civilized and enlightened ela«sei. In Jtid^ea itself, if the Jews 
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generally were not <• enlightened," in the modem sense of the word, 
the Roman OoTemors, and their courts, were. And among the Jews, 
it must he remembered, the sect which had most power was that of the 
Sadduoees — sceptics and materialists. 

Note XXYI., p. 32. 

The subjoined passage from Straus seems to show soiutiiing of 
this feeling : ** The results of the inquirj which we have now brought 
to a close, haye apparently annihilated the g^reatest and most 'valuable 
part of that which the Christian has been wont to belieye concerning 
his Sayiour Jesus, have uprooted all the animating motiyes which he 
has gathered from his fiuth, and withered all his consolations. The 
boundless store of truth and life which for eighteen centuries has been 
the aliment of humanity, seems irretrierably dissipated ; the most sub- 
lime leTcUed with the dust, God divested of his grace, man of his dig- 
nity, and the tie between Heaven and Earth broken. Piety tuma away 
with horror from so fearful an act of deeecratUm^ and, strong in the im- 
pregnable self-evidence of its faith, pronounces that, let an audacious 
criticism attempt what it will, all whidi the Scriptures declare and the 
Church believes of Christ, wiU atill lobilat as eternal truth, nor needs 
one iota of it to be renounced." {LAen Jeau^ { 144, vol. ui. p. 396, 
E.T.) 

NoTB XXVn., p. 33. 

See Bauer's Hebraieehe Mythologie dee alten und neuen Teitamente, 
Erste Theil, Einleitung, { 3, with Gabler's criticism of it in his Journal 
far auserlesene theolog, Literatur, ii. 1, {58. Compare Strauss, Leben 
Jetu, §§ 33>43. 

Note XXVm., p. S8. j* • 

Eichhom, Einleitung in daa neue Tettament, { 422 ; Theile, Zur Bio- 
ffraphie Jetu, { 23. 

Note XX fX., p. 88. 

See the accoimt which Strauss gives of the ** Development of the 
Mythical point of view," in his Leben Jeau^ {f 9-11. •* The mythus," 
he observes, *< when once admitted into the New Testament, was long 
detained at the threshold, namely, the history of the in&ncy of Jesus, 
every fiurther adyanoe being contested. Ammow, tfas* anonymous E. F. 
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in Henke's Magazine, and others, maintained a marked distinction be- 
tween the historical worth of the narratives of the public life and those 
of the in&ncy of Jesus. . . . Soon, howeyer, some of the theologians 
who had conceded the commencement of the history to the province 
of mythu, perceived that the conclusion, the history of the ascen- 
8ion« most likewise be regarded as mythical. Thus the two extremi- 
ilies were cut off by the pmning-knife of criticism," (§ 11, pp. 4i-5.) 
finally fbt essential body of the history was assailed, and the Gos- 
pels — especially the first three — were ** found to contain a contin- 
ually increasing number of mythi and mythical embdlishments." 
(§ 9, p. 86.) 

Note XXX., p. 33. 

LebenJeni, { 151 ; vol. iii. p. 437, E. T. 

NoTB XXXI., p. 34. 
Ibid. pp. 437-8. 

NoTB XXXn., p. 34. 

Eth. Nic. vi. 7, { 4 * "^0* ^ ^ absurd that any one should regard 
the science of politics, or prudence, as the most important, unless man 
is the noblest being in the universe." 

NoTB XXXm., p. 34. 
See above, Note Xm. 

NoTB XXXrV., p. 35. 

VortrOge Hber aUe Oeiehiehte, vol. i. pp. 158-9. <« Daas das Buch 
Esther ^lieA/ aU tin historiaehei zu betrachten sei, davon bin ich Ober- 
zeugt, imd ich stche nicht im Mindesten an dies hiermit dffmtlich 
auszusprechen ; Yiele sind dersclben Meinung. Schon die Sirchen- 
vater haben sie daran geplagt, und der heilige Hieronymus, wie er klar 
andeutet, in der grdsstm Yerlegenheit befunden, wenn er es als his- 
torisch betrachten woUte. Gegcnwftrtig wird Niemand die Oeschichte 
in Bucha Judith ftur hiitorisch ansehen, und weder Origenes noch 
Hieronynmt haben dies gefhan ; tbm $o verhaU et tick mit dem Buek§ 
Eaiher; m%9t§kk ifMM Mber dJcM v«rhaknu9$," 

21 
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Note XXXV., p. 36. 

Q%the weight of the external testimonies to the authenticity of the 
Book of EaOier, see Lecture V., Note LXIX. 



NoTB XXXVI., p. 86. 

There is reason to suspect that Niebuhr would have surrendered the 
Book of Daniel, as well as the Book of Esther, to the assailants of 
Scripture, since he nowhere refers to it as an historical document in his 
Lectures. Such reference would have been natural in sereral places. 

" ^ NoTB XXXVn., p. 87. 

See M. Bunsen's PhUotophy of Universal Eiitory^ toL i., pp. 190- 
191, E. T. 

Note XXXVm., p. 87. 
See the same author's Egypt, yoI. i., p. 182, E. T. 

Note XXXIX., p. 87. 



Ibid. p. 173. 
Ibid. p. 174. 
Ibid. p. 173. 
Ibid. p. 181. 
Ibid. p. 180. 



Note XL., p. 87. 

Note XU., p. 87. 

Note XUI., p. 87. 

Note XT.TTT., p. 87. 



Note XMV. p. 88. 
Ibid. p. 179 ; and oompare p. 170. 

Note XLV., p. 38. 

German scepticism commenced with the school called the NcUurcUists, 
who undertook to resolye all the Scriptln miracles into natural occur- 
rencea. Tbe wy l ftfaa l School, which soon followed, rery efilKtually 
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demoMahcd the n^tureU theory, and dearlj demonstr&ted its i« uim&t- 
nralni^s," (See Strautt, Lebm iwv, Eiuleitung, f 9 And { 12,) Tlie 
mythical writer* tliemsdyes oppose one another. Strauss frequently 
condeiims the e;xplBiiBtions of Gabler and ^Veisa^ ; and Theodore 
Parker often ^gnes against De Wette, That the Scripture History ia 
a coUection of myths, all of them are agreed ; when and how the myiba 
grew upt at what time they took a written foTTii» when they came into 
their present shape, what amount of fo^t they have as their basis, on 
these and all similar points, it is difilcult to find two of them who hold 
the some opinion. (Sec below, Lectune H., Note XSJLVU.) 

NoTB XL VI*, p» 39, 

*' Historicail evidetiee," say* Sir G* C. Lewis, ** like judicial evidence, 1 
ia founded on the testimony of credible witnesses. Unless these wit- 
nesses had personal and immediate perception of the facts which they 
repoit, unless they siaw and heard what they undertake to relate aa 
having ^happened, their evidence is not entitled to credit- As all ori- 
ginal witnesses must be contemporary with the events which they atttiat, 
it is a necessary condition for the credibility of a witness thnt he ho a 
contemporary j thou«cb a contemporary i* not necessarily a credihltt 
witness p Unless therefore an historical Account can be traced, by prob- 
aMa proof, to the testimony of contemporaties, the first condition of 
historical credibility Mh" (Credi^UUf of Earltf Eomim Huttfryt Intro* 
duetiott, vol. i* p» Id,) Allowing for a little rhetorical overstating 
of the case, this is aju^^t estimalo of the prtmmif value of the testimony 
bome by contemporwries and eye* witnesses. 



.1 
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Note XLVH., p, 3&. 

It is evident that an hfetotian can rarely have witnessed one half th^ 
events which he puts on record. Even writers of commentaries, like 
Ciissar and Xenophon, record many facts which they had not seen, and 
which they knew only by information fi-om others. Ordinary histo- 
riana, who have not had the advantage of playing the chief part in the 
eventa which they rekte^ are sdll more indebted to inquiry* Hence 
History seems to have received ita name, (icn-apta,) When the inquiry 
appears to httve been carefupy eonduefed, and the judgment of the 
writer seems sonnd, we givKT-very nearly as full credence to his state- 
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ments founded upon Inquiry, aa to those of an eye -witness. We tniftt 
Thurydidea alinoat as implicitly an Xenophon, and Tiidtiis almost as 
entiiely a^ CiBsar. Sir G* C. Lewis allows thot accounts , . . dcriTed^ 
directly or indirect ly^ firom the reports of originAl witiiefises . * . may 
be considered ba presumptiyely entitled to credit*" (Cr^i&ifity, &c., 
ch. 11. { 1 ; YoL i. p. 19* Compare p. 25| and pp* Sl*2 ; and see also 
bis Methodt of Ob*erpati4m imd Eeaaonijt^ in FotiHcM^ ch* Tii* f 2 | yoL 
i. pp. iSl-^0 

KoTB XLTin., p. 40* 

The tend^icy of the modem lUstorical Critidim has b^en to dimin> 
iah greatly the value formerly attached to this sort of evidence. Mr* 
Grote in some places aeema to deny it all weight. {BtMtory of Gr^^ee^ 
ToL i, pp* 672-577.) Practically, howcrer, as CoL Mure has shown, 
{^Remarki on l\co Appendicet^ &c., pp. 3-6,) he admits it as iuflidently 
establiahing a number of very important feet*. Sir G* C* Lewk re- 
gards oral tradition as a tolerably safe guide for the general outline of 
a nation*s history " for a period readdng back nearly 150 year§/' 
{Credibility t &c,, ch. iv, { 2 ; vol. i. p. 100.) Specml circumstanoea 
might, he thinks, give to an event a atiU longer hold on the popular 
memory. Among such special circumstances he notices *• commemo- 
radve festivmls, and other periodical obfiervanccs," aa in certain cases 
Bemng to perpetuate a true tradition of a national evetit, (Ibid. p. lOK) 



NoTB XLIXm p, 40. 

The modem historical critiea have not laid much **treafl an this head 
of evidence in their dlscus-^ions of the abstract prineiples of their 
science i but practically they often show their seni&e of ita importance, 
Thua Niebuhr urgea agnin^t the theory of the Etruacam being coloni^U 
from Lydifl, the feet that it had no Lydian tradition 4o rest upon* 
{History of Hame, vol, i. p, 109^ E- T*) ^tx* Kcniick and others 
regard it as deciiiive of the quei^tion, whether the Pha?nicianfl migrated 
from the Persian Gul£> thnt there was a double tradition in its favOTt 
(Eenrick's FA^^iVi'fl, ch. iii, p. 46, ot fieq<|.,) both the Phoenicians them- 
selves and the inhabitants of the islands lymg in the Gulf agreeing as 
to the fact of the emigratioo. Tbe ground of the high value of such 
c'vidence lies in the extreme improbability of an accidental harmony, 
and in the impoisibiUty of collusion. 
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NoTB L., p. 41. 
Ezra L 1 ; T. 17 ; tL 1-12. Esther ii. 23 ; iii. 14 ; tI. 1. 

NoTB U., p. 42. 
Analog, Part II. ch. vii. p. 329. 

Note UI., p. 42. 

Let it be ten to one that a certain fact is true upon the testimony of 
Qfoe witness, and likewise ten to one that the same finct is true upon the 
•videnoe of another, then it is not twenty to one that the fisust is true on 
tba evidence of both, but 1S0 to one. And the eridence to the same ^ 
point of a third independent witness of equal credibility with the others 
would raise the probability to 1330 to one. 

Note UII., p. 42. 

See Strauss, Uben J99u, { 13, (yoI. i. p. 64, E. T.) For a com- 
plete refutation of this Tiew — ** the shallowest and crudest of all the 
assumptions of unbelief" > — see the Ban^ptcn Ledum of my prede- 
ceeeor, Lecture Yl. pp. 170-181, [Am. Ed.] 

Note UV., p. 43. 

See Bauer's Hebraische MytMohgie dea AUen and Neuen Teitemtents, 
quoted by Strauss, Le&^n Jem, § 8, (vol. i. p. 25, E. T.) 

Note LV., p. 44. ^ 

Eceleeieutical PoUfy, Book I., ch. 3, { 4. <* Those things which Na- 
ture is said to do, are by Divine art performed, using nature as an 
instrument ; nor is there any such art or knowledge divine in nature 
herself working, but only in the Guide of Nature's work. . . . Unto 
us there is one only gvdde of all agents natural, and He both the 
Creator and Worktr' itf all in aU, alone to be blessed, adored, and 
honored by all fonw*" Compare Dean Trench, Notes on the Miraeka 
of our Lord, ch. ii. pp. ^10. /*?, ' 
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NoTB LYI., p. 45. 

Plato's Fhsedo, { 46-7. «Now when I onoe heard a pnrson read- 
ing from a book, as he said, of Anazagoras, and affirming that there 
is a mind which disposes all things, and is the cause of all, I was 
delighted with this view of the cause of things ; and it commended 
itself to my judgment, &c. Indeed, my e^)ectations were raised to the 
highest pitch ; and having with great pains obtained the book, I im- 
proTed the Tery first opportunity to read it, that I might know as soon 
as possible the best and the worst. But my wonderful expectations, 
O my friend, met with a wofiil disappointment ; Ibr as I read on I saw 
that the man made no mention of this mind, even wheb he was assign- 
ing certain causes for the disposition of ihiogs, but assigned aa causes 
air, and ether, and wster, and many other absurd things." The *^Fm- 
Hget of OnaHoih" and other works of the same stamp, are the modem 
counterparts of these Anaiuigorean treatises. 



NoTB LVn., p. 46. 

On the latter subject see Mr. J. H. Newman's Essay prefixed to a 
portion of Fleury's Ecclesiastical History, and also published in a 
■eparate form, (Oxford, Parker, 1843 ;) and compare the views of Dod* 
Veil, (LHsserUU, in Irencmm^ ii. 28, et seqq.,) Burton, {Ecclesiastical Ris^ 
tory of the First Three Centuries, vol. ii. pp. 5, 230-3, &c.,) and Kaye 
(^TertuUian, p. 104 ; Jttstin Martyr, p« 121.) On the supernatural ele- 
ment in Heathenism, see Mr. Newman's Arians, (ch. i. {3, pp. 87- 
91 ;) and compare Trench, Notes on the Miracles, ch. iii. pp. 21-3 ; 
Alford's Greek Testament, vol. ii. p. 164 ; Hue's Voyage dans la Tartaric, 
vol. i. pp. 295-6 ; and Hftvemick, Handbueh der Historiseh'kritischen 
Sistleituny in das AUe Tsstament, { 28, p. 244, E. T. 
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LECTURE II\ 

NOTH 1m p. 51. 

See Home's Introduction to the Critical Studjf mnd EnowUdge &f Hoi^ 
Seripturet^ ch.li, § 1 ; vol* i pp* 61-fl^ sixth edidon ; Graves, Lectures on 
the Fmiatmtekf Lecture I ; HaTemick, HaRdbue^ def Histaruch-kriiia' 
chen Einf^itUTtff in tfo* AUt Testament ^ voL i. ch, ii, § 108; Stuiirfft 
Drfmce of ihe Otd TeMtameftt Canmt^ J 3, p. 42, &c. Ttiis Act U not 
deiued by those who oppose the Mosaic authorship. (See De Wette'a 
Eint0itung in dtu AUe Te^iiimmt, § 163 md j 164, pp, 20$-5.) 

Note II*, p> 61* 

The history of the controveisy concerning tlia authorship of the Ilkd 
will illuatrate what ia stated in the text* It cannot hut he allowed that 
arguments of very conaiderable weight have been addueed by Wolf and 
others in disproof of the Homeric authorship. Yet thfi opposite be- 
lief maintains iU ^ound to spite of them^ and is t^gaided bj the latest 
Clitic as fully and finaUy established, (See Gladstone's Homer and ihe 
Bmnm& Age^ vol. i. pp, 3, 4.) The reason is. that the opposing argu- 
ments, though strong, are pronounced on the whole not stront^ aimmgh t& 
ocercoim the force of a unmim&t^ trudUum. 



No-ra HI,, p. 61, 

Por instance, De Wette repeats the old objection of Spinosta, that the 
author of the Pentateuch cannot be Moses^ since he uacs the expression 
"beyond Jordan" as a dweller in Palestine would, whert-aa ^losea 
never entered Palestine* (Einkiiung, &Cm j H^^^ f* *0 But all toler- 
able Hebraists are aware that the term *^??^ iJi ambiguous, and may 
mean on either dde of a river. Buxtorf translates it, **™, tt^m, 
trans." (X«rt"TOii Ihhfaicum et ChtUdmcumt p* 627, ad VOC* *^SS') 
So Gesemius and othera* Even De Wette admiu in a mte that tb« , 
expression ha^^ the two seuAes ; but the objection maintaini its placfl in 
hifl text notwithstanding. 

De Wette' B tranaklor and tsq^uaentator, Mr* Theodore Parker, re- 
peats the objection* and amplifi^ U. He remarksp that in the Y^scA^i^ 
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teuch the expression ** beyond Jordan " means ««on the east side of 
that riyer/' while « this side Jordan " means ** to tho west of that 
river." (Vol. ii. p. 41.) Apparently he is not amre' that in the 
original it is one and the same expression (^?^) which has been 

rendered in the two different ways. 

f 

NOTB IV., p. 61. 

Examples of mterpolations, or insertions into the text by another 
hand, are, I think, the following : Gen. zxxvi. 81-9 ; Exod. xvi. 35-6, 
and perhaps Deut. iiL 14.) (See GraTes, LdctureM en the Pentateuch^ 
▼ol. i. p. 342, pp. 345-6, and p. 849.) The first of these cannot haye 
been, and the others probably w«re not, written:'^ Moses. They are 
supplementary notes ot a similar character to the supplementary chap- 
ter of Dwitwrniomy, (ch. zxxiy.,) in which eyery commentator recog- 
nizes an addittoa to the original dociunent. (Grayes, yol. i. pp. 349, 
350 ; HUTendekt Bandbuch^ &c., § 134, sub fin. yol. i. p. 549 ; Home's 
IntroduetiaHf fto,, yol. i. p. 62 ; &c.) 

The other passages, which haye been regarded as inttrpolations, such 
as Gen. adii. 8, xxii. 14; Deut. ii. 10-12, 20-23, iii. 9, 11, &c., 
may (I lUlik) have all been written by Moses. Havemick (1. s. c.) 
maintains, that eyen the passages mentioned in the last paragraph are 
firom the pen of the Lawgiver, and holds that the Pentateuch ^ alto- 
gether •« free from interpolation " — the last chapter of Deaterimomy 
alone being from another hand, and consCttoting an Appendix to the 
Pentateuch, or even an IntrodMCim to Joshua. He seems to think 
that if interpolation be once admitted, all is rendered imcertain. 
♦• From interpolation to revision," he says, "is so short a step, espe- 
cially if we conceive of the latter according to the sense and spirit of 
the East, that we should find it impossible to oppose any barrier to the 
latter supposition, if the former could be proved." But it is our busi- 
ness to be guided not by the exigencies of controversy, but by -the 
demands of Reason and Truth. It would be strange if in a book as 
old as the Pentateuch there were not some interpolations. And all 
reasonable men will readily see that a fewjnterpolations, whether made 
by authority, or glosses which have crept in from the margin, do not 
in the slightest degree affect the genuineness of the work as a whole. 
(See Home's Introduction, vol. i. ch. ii. p. 62 ; Graves's Lectures, Ap- 
pendix, § 1, p* 346, and pp. 85ft-S61 ; BosenmOUer's Proteffomnm, 
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p. 38; Eichborn's EinleUung in daa AUe Tettament^ §.434» &c. ; Jahn's 
Einleitwng ut^BeUrdge zur Vertheid, der Aechtheit des PenUUeucha, p. 
60 ; and Fritssdie's Prufimg der GrUnde, kc, p. 135.) 

Note V., p. 51. 

I 

De Wctte, EmUUtmg, { 145 ; pp. 168, 16-9. 

Note VI., p. 51. 

Ibid, { 163, p. 204. « Against the authonhip I17 Moses the entire 
analogy of the Iwngyge and literary history of the Hebrews bears wit- 
ness. ... It is fblly to suppose that one man could haTe created in 
adyance the epic-hialoiical, the rhetorical, and the poe t ical styles in 
their fullest compass, and also these three departmfliit* of Hebrew Hter- ^ 
ature in their contents and spirit, and haTe left noUnng baft imitation to 
all succeeding writers." 

NoTB Vn., p. 61. 

Hartmann, Hutariack^kriHaehe Fonchungen Hber d. BM|ji|^'^. deg -4 

Pm&tmeha, p. 545, et diM. Norton, Genuineness of tkf Ocspets, yoI. 
IL Pt<ki4449 second edition. The objection is as old as Spinoza. (See 
liit tfmkOya 7%eologieO'Poliiieus, ch. Tiii. p. 154.) "L 

NoTB TQb^p. 51. 
De Wette, Einleitung, { 144, p. 167. 

NoTB IX., p. 52. 

Hartmann, 1. s. c. So Spinoza, Dractahu J^eologieO'PoHHeui, ch. .^ 
Tiii. pp. 154-5. j| 

Note X., p. 52. 

Ltben Jesu, Einleitung, § 13, vol. i. p. 60. E. T. The genuineness 
of the First Epistle to the Corinthians, which contains so many refer- * 
ences to miracles,^ is specially acknowledged, { 140 ; vol. Tii. p. 867, 
E.T. 

> Sm cqMctaUy eb. ziL ^nm 0, 10, and Sfr-ao, eh. zIt. 2, 6, e, 18, te., uidch.x^.V 
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NoTB XI., p. 52. 

Strauw allows, though with eyident reluctance, that Im Acts are, or 
at least may be, the work of St. Luke (^Leben Jetu, { 13, yoI. L p. 60, 
£. T.) He regards it as ** not a little remarkable, that the author 
makes no distinct allusion to his connection with the most distin- 
guished of the Apostles." It is certainly very remarkable how com- 
pletely St. Luke keeps himself^ and his own actions, in the back- 
ground, while engaged in recording the history of events in which he 
himself took part. But this reticence is a feature of that humility 
which characterises the Sacred Writers generally. 

NoTB Xn., p. 62. 

It was the existence of considerable remains of Greek literature, ear- 
lier in date than the latter half of the sixth century B. C, and an exact 
acquaintance with it, which enabled Bentley so thoroughly to establish 
the spuriousness of the alleged Epistles of Phalaris. In the Homeric 
controversy, on the other hand, the want of any contemporary litera- 
ture has rendered the argument, that a single man in such early times 
could not possibly have composed both the Diad and the Odyssey, so 
weak and inconclusive that the opposite opinion still inainfain s its 
ground, and on the whole seems tending to become tba estabUshed 
one. (See obove, Note H.) 

Note XM., p. 62. 

The only remains of ancient literature which are even supposed to 
reach as high as the age of Moses, arc certain Hieratic Papyri found in 
Egypt, belonging to the nineteenth or even to earlier dynasties. Two 
of these have been translated by the Vicomte de Roug6,* and several 
others by the Rev. J. D. Heath.* But it is very doubtful whether 
these translations give much real insight into the originals. As Mr. 
Goodwin observes, (Cambridge Essays^ 1858, p. 229,) "Egyptian phi- 
lology is yet in its infancy. Champollion got little ^Eurther than the 
accidence of the language ; and since his time not much has been done 

1 See the lUvru Archiologiqus for May 1862, and the Rivut ConUmporabu for I860, 
t 7^ Ezadu* Poffrit London, 1856. 
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in the inyestigation of the syntax. . . . "With an inqomplete knowledge 
of the syntax, snd a slender yocabulary, tratukUum heeomea ffveaswork, 
and the misodniBCI^on of a single word or phrase may completely con- 
found the sense." Hence Mr. Goodwin and Mr. Heath often difBsr as 
to the entire subject and bearing of a document. (See Mr. Goodwin's 
Esaa^, pp. 249, 259, 261, &c.) 

NoTB XrV., p. 63. 

The antiquity of the diction of the Pentateuch has been denied by 
some critics,^ among others by Gesenius. (See his OeaeMehte d$r 
Hebraiaehen Sprache und ScArifit { 8.) But Jahn seems to haye estab- 
lished the point beyond any real controyersy. (See Jahn's contribu- 
tions to Bengel's ArcMv., yol. ii. p. 578, et seqq. ; yol. iii. p. 168, et 
seqq. Compare Fritzsche, Prujung der Omnde, &c., p, 104, et seqq. ; 
and see also Marsh's Authenticity of the Five Books of Moses, p. 6, et 
seqq. ; and Stuart's History and Defence of the Old Testament Canon, 
pp. 12-13.) At least De Wette, writing after both Jahn and Gese- 
nius, is constrained to admit that archaisms exist in considerable num- 
ber, and has to account for them by supposing that they iMn adopted 
from th^ ancient documents of which the Compiler, who fiyed later 
that MofeMlRy made use. {EinMiung, § 157. See also § 163, where 
he a^ipnini ^SbaX the /«ri^i<i|i|f^':as distinct from the literary argument^ 
againsi lSt0 Mosaic authoan!^ is weak.) 

Note XV., p. 53. 

• This is abundantly shown by Hftyemich, (Handbueh, &c., { 136 ; 
pp. 654-564.) 

Note XVI., p. 63. ^ * 

See Lecture HI., pp. 80 and 81. 



:♦ 



Note XVH., p. 63. 

Mr. Norton is the writer who in recent times has urged -this point 
with the greatest distinctness, and has giyen it the mo8r)[nrominent 

1 Vater, Abhemaung iiber JVmm, Ae,'| 806; Norton, AUkeiUieUt nf tJU OospeU, 
Tol. U. pp. 441, 442. 
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position. In Wfl fioction, headed " Some general couMderationa ] 
epecting the Authorship of the P^nt^teuch/' he begins his argument 
against the geniiiiiaieM with this objection. Moaei, ht say^ lived 
probahij in the Meenth century before Christ f certainly not mucll 
later. ** There u no tatirfuctOTy etitUne* thai alphftheii^ial wi-iting mu ' 
knoim at thh time. U known to otbc^rs, it is imjn-ohahh that it trot 
knomi to the Hebrews, 'fheif couid not, ditruig thetr residence in Epjpt^ 
Mte learnt alphahetiml writing frtmk the E^ijptiam i for the mode of 
i^resenting ideas to the eye, which the EgyptiAna employed till a 
period long substqiient, was widely (?) different from t}ie alphabetical 
writing of the Hebrews* If they were atquaintod with the art, they 
must have brought it with them into the country. But we can hardly 
suppo^ that it was invented, or acquired except by tradition^ in the 
femily of Isaac, or in that of Jacob before hi* residenee in, Egypt, ei- 
gaged aa they both were in agriculture and the care of cattle. We 
must then go back to Abraham at leesl for what traditionaTy knowl- 
edge of it Ms descendantii in Egypt may be supposed to have posseased. 
But it fpoiifd be idle to argue against the mpp&siiiim thai tUphobetlcal ierit' 
ing WQA knotcn in the time of Attraham.'' *■ 

That writing was unknoT^-n to the Hebrews till the time of the 
Judges, WBfl, at one period of their lives, maintained by Gesenius and 
Be Wettc* (Sec Gcseniua, GeseMchtt der HebraisGhm Sprache nnd 
Sehr^j § 140, et Beqq., and De Wette's Ar^hdologiei j 277*) Both, 
however, saw r^son to change their opinion, and admitted eubse- 
quently thAt it must have dated at least from Moses. See Oeseniua* 
Hebrmo Grammar ^ Excursus I. p. 2&0, (English Translation, 13th edi- 
tion,) and Be Wette's Eink^Ntng, { 12, p. 13, The bulk of modem 
German critics, whether rationalist or orthodox, acqtiiesce in this latter 
opiuion. See Ewald, Getchiehte Velket larml^ pp. 64-69, Von Lea- 
der ke, JTditfMm, p. %x%.v.^ Havemick, Eirdeiiung in its A He Testnmetitj 
f { 44, &c, i and compare the Aniericon writer, Stuart, Old Teatament 
C«tfwm, $ 3, pp. 40, il* 

Note XTtll., p. 53. 

See the statements of Sir Gardner Wilkinson in the author's He^ 
radotm^ vol* iu p* 31 1^ and pp, 43-^1, The date as>iiigned to the 
fourth dynasty rests upon the some authority. 



O emummet t ^ftMt QMids, vol. li., App#ndliei l?ot« D*, (i ; pp. 439-441. 
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Note XEXi, p, fiS* 

Sir Henry Eawlmso» regards the eatlle«t msmbed bricks in thai 
Bubjlonian B«nc» as <ktmg &om about B. C. 2200> (See the authot'i j 
Hmvdotua^ toL i* pp. 435 and 440.) 



KoTE XX., p* 53h. 

See WilkiJison'ft statements on Oiia mbject in the author's Herofkim, 
Tol. i. pp. 306i 321, &Ci He regards the hieratic character as having 
come into use " at least as early as the fith dynasty/' (p, 30 6») which 
be places about B. C 2240^1 A considermbl^ number of hieratic papyri 
belongmg to the 19 th dynasty, and one or two of a fltOl earlier date, 
axf? now in the BritiBh Museum. (See Cambridge Eua^$ for 18SB, pp. 
220, 230,) 

Some writers urge^ that the Jews could not have learnt e^hethetic 
writing horn the Egyptians^ since '* the mode of tepresentijig ide«s to 
the eye, which the E^ptians employed till a period long subsequent* 
Wftfl widely differmi from the alphabetical writing of the Hpbrewa/' 
(Norton, 1. s, c* Compare Haveraick, BinMtunf^, \ 42-13,) But the 
difference was really not Tery great It Is a mistake to snppoae that 
0)4.J^gyptiAB writmg was, except to a small extent, symbolical, Botl ] 
in the hieroglyphic and the hieratic, a* a general rule^ the isordB uf§\ 
«p0£c phonetiisaiiy first, and arc then followed by a symbol or symbols,* 
(See Mr. Goodwin's Essay, p, 237^ atid compare Wilkinson, MerodtHmt 
Tol. E. p. 317.) 

Note XXI., p. 53, 

Ur, or Hur C^tt)» *^^ modem Magheirt has ftuTushed some of the 
most ancient of the Babylonian inscriptions. (See the author's He- 
rodolm, voL i, p. 436 ; and compare Loftus'a Chaidaax and Stmana^ ch» 
xii. p, 130,) It seems to have been the primeval capital of ChaldiEa. 
The inscriptions, which are either on bricks or on clay cylinders, and 
which are somewhat rudely executed, have been assigned to about the 
22d century before Christ, (see the HerodoUitt Toh i. p. 440,) which is 
at least three oenturiea before Abraham. 

Attempts have sometimes been made to determine the questions, 
whence exactly and when exactly th« Hebrews obtained their alpha- 
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betic sjttecn* (See HiTemick'a Minleihmg, § 44.) It is consideT- 
ably different both from that of Egypt and that of Babylon, while 
it is ulmost identical with that of Phcs^nicifi; wbenoe it is inferred 
that the Hebrewa learnt it from the Phcrnicians, Of this, how- 
ever, there h no evidence, aince the FhtBrncinns may equally ^9 wcU 
have leami of them. (See the statement of Eupolcmus, quoted in 
Note XXV.) The probability seems to be, that the family of Abrahflni 
brought an alphabctie Bjatem from TTr, ivbioh roiiy have been modified 
m Canaan and again in Egypt/ and which may not hare assumed a 
settled shape until the writinga of Moses fixed it for after ages. The 
syitem which they brought may have been either originally common to 
them M ich the Aramaic, Phcenician, and other cognftte racea i ox it may 
have ^dually spread from them to those people. 



Note XXII., p» 54. 

Hecatamis of Abdera Hved m the fourth century before Chmt* 
He was a friend of Alexander the Great, and wrote a work upon 
the history and tehgious antiquitiea of the Jews* The following is 
his testimony to Moses i — 

*»\Vhen in ancient times Egypt was visited wdth a peatilenee, 
moat of the people Teferred the cause of the calamity to the divinity* 
For since many foreigners and str angers dwelt in the country, who 
used diverse customs in regard to rites and sacrifices, it came to pass 
that the worship of the gods was very much neglected among them. 
Therefore the native inhabitants of the country conceived the idea, 
that there would be no end to their calamities, unless they should 
rid themselves of the foreigners. They aecotdingly banished them 
withont delay. The moat illuatrious and energetic of them betook 
themselves, as some say^ into Greece j . * , but the mttss of the 
people fled into what ia now called Jndea, a country which is aitu- 
ated not far frotn Igypt, and which waa at that time nothing but 
a desert. The colony was led by a man named Mosee, who waa dis- 
tinguiahed for his iireat prudence and courage. Tina man, having 
taken possession of the country, founded, among other cities, that 
one called JeruMlem, which ii now rery celebrated. He built alio 
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the temple which ia bo ^(^tly bonorcd by th<!m, and appointed the 
MO^ rites in honor of the divmity, and oTgBTU7.ed and rcgulnted 
their dvU a^nin/' After giving em occount of the chief points of the 
lawp Mec&t^ua adds, *'It k also written at the end of the laws» that 
Moses heard these things from God, and spake them to the Jews," 
(See the fragments of Hccatseus in Mons. C. MoHer'A fYaffm^nta Ei*' 
ioncorum GrtvcQrumt vol* ii. p. 392, Pr. 13.) 

NoTB XXDI., p, 64. 

Mttietho^ the Eg3rptian, was alio contemporary with Ale]Eander, 
and wrote his Egyptian History under the fifst Ftolemy. His wordsi i 
OS reported bj Josephns, ore^ **Now it b said that their state was 
organised, and their laws catabliahcd by a priest, a Heliopolitan by 
birth, named Oaampb, from O^ris, a god who was w^orshipped in 
Heliopolii ; and that when he joined himself Xq this people, his nania 
was changed, and he was called Moaes/' (^FYaffmenta tlui, Orac. vol* j 
H. p, 680. Ft. 6i0 

NoTB XXIY^p p. 64, 

L3rsima(fhtu of Alexandria^ a writer (probably) of the Au^stan ig^ j 
abu^d Moses and his lows. See Josephus. (contr. Apion, ii# 14 :J. 
^•Lysimachus and some others, partly through ignorance, bnt more 
from, ill-will^ have discoursed concerning our lawgiver. ^Moises. mid 
concerning his law^. in a manner which Is neither just uQt true, 
calumniating him as a juggler void impostor, and affirming that his 
Uwi teach lis lessons of vice, and not of virtue/' 



NoTB XXV., p. 5*, 

Eupolemua is by some thought to hove been a Jew; but the Hber- ' 
lies which he takes with Scripture seem to mark him for a heathen. 
Josephns evidently considers him rucIt, since he couples him wit] 
Demetrius Phaleren». and speaks of him aa unable to follow exactly 
the sense of the Jewish Scriptnres. (Contr. Apion, i. 23.} He lived 
in the latter half of the second century before Christ, and UTOte 
work in Greek on the history of the Jews, which was largely qnotn 
by Ateander Polyhistori the coiit«np<M«Ty of SylU. (See Buseblu 
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Fraparatio E^angrtica, vol. ii. pp. 3 7 0-3/ 39 4 » 423-433, &c,) PolyMstor 
tiius reported bis testimony concerning Mpses : -^ 

"Eiipolemus s&ys that Mose» T^as the first wise mani and that he 

firsi laufht the Jews letters ; — tliat xh^ PhoMudanft received them 

^fi-oro the Jews, and the Greeks from the Fhceakums j and aUo that 

Moses was the first -who wrote lawti for the Jewi," (Phi^jw<f**ia ITii*, 

Gr««:. TOL ii. p. 220, Fr, 13.) 

Note XXTI., p. 64. 

Hi^or, r* i: ** Moses, In order that he might firmly attach the people 
to himself for the time to come, gave them new rites, c»>ntraiy to thostt 
of the rcet of mankind." 

Note XXYH., p. 64* 

" Some, having descended from a father who Teverenced the Sabhaths, 
worship nothing but the douds and the divinity of heaven, and think 
that the s%%ine*s flesh, from which their father abstained, is no dif- 
ferent from human flesh* Begiclcs, they also remove the foreskin. 
And they are accustomed to despi^ the Roman lawa, while they 
commit to memory, and observe and ^eve^enc^e, the Jewisih law, 
whatever it be, which Moaes delivered to them in a secret volume." 
Sftfir, liv* 9-102 fi* « 

Note XXYHI., p* 64. 

Longinus doei not mention Moses by name, but it cannot be doubted 
that he intend! him in tlie famous passage where he speaks of ** the 
Jewish legislator *' as a person hbtoncally known, and as the writer 
of Genesis. '* Thus also the legidator of the Jews, who was no ordi- 
nary man, since he worthily eomprebended and declared the power 
of the gods, writing thus at the very mtroduetion to his laws, says, 
t And God said '—what? * Let the light be ; and it yfw ; let the earth 
be ; and it wiis.' *' De Sublimit&te, } 9* 



Note XXIX., p. 64, 

Heeat(cus, Eupolemus, Juvenal, and Longinus. See above, No tea 
XXn., XXV., XXVn.p and XXTm, Nicolas of Damaacua may be 
ftdded aa ft witneai to the ccwnpoaitLon of tlie Pentateuch by Momi. 
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8p»kiiig of A ocrtalti mati m laTed in the Ark at th« tune of the 
Qreat Deluge, he says, **This may al&o have been he whose history 
U Qonnled by Hoses, the lawgit^er of the Jews/' (Soe Joiephua, AjvHq^ 

NoTB XXX., p. 54* 

Accoydmg to iome 'ttTiter&, H&ll«mcrufl» the contemporaiy of Herodo- 
tus, mentioned Mo%s« (Justin Martyr, C&h&ftatio ad G^nUtt } 8, p. 
13, D. "Thoie who have written the annals of the Athenians, Hellan- 
icu% and Philochorus, the Atthid^, Costi^r, and Thailua., and Aleatandei- 
PolyhietoT^ . * ♦ hAve mentioned Moses as a very early and ancietit 
ruler of the Jew&" Gjnllus Alexandiinufi^ C&ntm Ju!mnum, i, p. 15, D« 
''Now that Hoies warn well knoi^m to the Qreek hktoriana, may be 
easily leen torn those Uiin^ which they have written. For Fole- 
mon has mentioned him in the ^at book of his Grecian HUtoiy^ 
and Ptolemy the Mendedanp* and olao UGllanicoE, and Fhilochorus, and 
Ciitor, atid others beAidefi these.*') As he wrote a work entitled Con- 
cerning the Nationsi or Barbaric CuBtom«i there is no improbability 
m iMa fltatcment. It is less easy to see what could hare led FhQoi^ho- 
rua (B. C, 300) to speak of bim, hut Tre are scapccly entitled on this 
ground to pronounce (as Sfons. C. MalJa: does, Fr. HiMt, Gr, toL i* p. 
385) that Justin misunderstood his author. Polcmon of Ilium (ab, 
B. C. 200) seems to have spoken of Moses leading the laraeUies out 
fipf E^ypt* (AXricanus ap. Euseb. Fmp. Ee. x. 10 ; voL iL p* 512 : 
** Now «ome of the Greeks aUo relate, that Moaea IxTCd at the same 
time, Pokiuon^ in the ftrat book of Ms Grecian Hbtory, says, * In the 
leign of Apia, the son of Phoronens^ a division of the army of the 
BfyptionK deserted Egjpt, and settled iu what is called Syrian Palestine, 
not for from Arabia ; the*e were they who were with Hoses/ "' Comp, 
Cyril. Alex, h s. e. ; Justin Mortyr, Cohort, ad Gtnl^K p- U ; Syncellus, 
Tol. i. p. 115,) ApoUonius Molo, Cicero's instructor in rhetoric, (about 
B. C. 80) called Moses a juggler and on impostor, and gave a very in- 
oorreet aoeount of Ms Icfislation. (Josephua, Cmtm Apwnem, ii. U, 
Vide supra, note 24*) Trogua Pompeius (ab. B. C 20) spoke of him 
at some length, but he did not give bis xeadera very correct infor- 
mation, if we may judge by the epitome of Justin. Justin says, *' His 

t MmAct wssa «ltj af ^gfpt, altoattd la tlisIicltE. It f»T* iU iiuii« iomi^ lbs 
Boatlp ef tbe mifl, 
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ion (i* e» Jo»epli*&) was Moses, who, betides inheriting his father'* 
knowledge, was recommended also by the beauty of hb person. But 
the Egyptians^ when they were Buffering from the itdi and tetter^ ifi 
obedience to the response of an oracle, in order that the dlsefise might 
not become general, dro¥e him, together with those nffeeted by the 
difieaso, -out of the Egyptian territory. Being mad^ therefore the 
leader of the cxileflt he earned off by stealth the eacred imagaa of 
the Egyptians, The Egyptians attempted to recover these by force, 
bnt were conipelled by storms to return home* Mo^es, therefore, seek- 
ing again hi^ ancient country Danmaeus^ took posi^Bsion of Mount 
Sinai* When he came thither at length, with his people, wearied 
with a Bev€n daya' journey through the desert of Arabia without food, 
he consecrated as a day of perpetual fasting the ficrenth day, eaUed, in 
the langue^e of that people, Sabbath, because that day had put an end 
to their famine and their wanderings. . . . After Closes his son Aruas, 
who had be^n a priest of the Egyptian worship, was next m^de king/* 
(Hist, TEXJcvi. 2.) The Egyptian Mstormna Apion* (B* C. 30,) Cicremon 
(A. D. 60,) and Ptolemy of Mendet — the last an author of uncertain 
date, probably of the first eentury after Christ — noticed the fact 0(f 
hi^ leading the Jews out of Egypt. (See Tatian, Orafio adverm$ 
Gracm^ j 37i p. 273- ^*Now there are accurate records of the Egyp- 
tian chronicles. And Ptolemy, who was an interpreter of their litera^ 
ture, — not the king of that name, hut the priest of Mendes, — in set- 
ting forth the acts of their king?, says that in the time of Amosis, king 
of Egypt, the Jews marched out of Egypt, and went into whatsoever 
countriea they chose, under the command of Moses." Compare Clem. 
Alex. ^rom4Xi&, L p. 379 ; Cyril, Alex* L s. c. ; Euseb. Pr^, Ev. x, 
11 \ Tol. ii. p. 619, &c. And for the testimonies of Chaercmon and 
Apion, which will be adduced in Note LXXXI.^ see Joseph, e. Aptm, 
i. 32, and ii, 2.) It is also probable that llosea was mentioned by 
Castor the ehronologer, (about B. C. 160,) and by Thalius, the freed- 
man of Tiberius, (See the passages from Justin Martyr and Cyril 
quoted at the beginning of this note,) l^umenius, the Pythagorean 
philosopberi who liTcd in the age of the Antonines, called Closes ** a 
man very powerful with God through prayer," and mentioned his 
contest with the Egyptian magicians, Jannes and Jambres« (See 
Euiieb* Prop, ^c. ix. 8 ; vol. ii. p. 368: ♦'Afterwards, at the time 
when the Jewi were driyen out of Egypt, there flourished Jannei 
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mud Jambres, the Egyptian aacred imbe»t men who were reputed 
inferior to none m magical arta. These were the persona who were 
judged worthy hj the Egyptian populace to withstand even MouEseua, 
the leader of 1^ Jews, a man wha waa very powerful with God in 
prayer ; and they were found able to remove the heaviest of the calota- 
itks which Mousaeua broughi vrpoa Hgjrpt/*) (Compare PMnyi Hist, 
Sai.t xMiX. Ij { 2.) KicoZaa of Bamaacus ako mentioned Moses^ and 
called him *'the Jewish lawgiver/' (See the passage quoted in 
Note XXIX.) 

NoTB XXXLt p* 61» 

The only clasaical writer, so &r aa I am aware, who expresses any 
doubt with respect to the Mosaic origin of the Jewish law is Strabo, a 
very untrustworthy authority in the field of ancient history. Strabo 
ascribes the establishment of Monotheism and of the moral kw to 
Moses, but beHfiTea the ceremonial law to have been added by his suc- 
cessor. (Geoffruphimt xri. 2, { 35-37 ; " For Moses, one of the Egyptian 
priesta, disi^tis&ed with the established order of things, made great in- 
novatious in every direction ; and many of those who honored the divin- 
ity joined Ms secession. Now this man ^id and taught that the Egyp- 
tians, and Ukewise tlie Libyans^ wore m error in likening the divinity to 
beuti and cattle* He also censured the Greeks as well, for represent- 
ing their gods in human form* jor he maintained that God was 
nothing else but that which comprehends us all, and the earth and the 
sea — that which we are wont to call heaven, and the world, and the 
nuture of things ; and that those who live virtuously and justly mtiy 
always eicpcct good gifts from God, and tokens of Ms fevor ; but that 
others could have no such expeetatton. Thus this man became popu- 
lar, and established hb authority very firmly ; for all those who were 
about him wore easily induced, hy his personal influence, and by the 
boneftts proposed, to &11 in with his views. Now those who came 
after him contuiuod for a time in the same courae, practising justioe 
and showing true piety ; but afterwards there wore introduced mto the 
priesthood, first superstitious, and then tyrannical men. The former 
established the proMbitions &om food, wMch they btc accustomed to 
observe at the present day, and the circumcisions and excisions, and 
whatever else of this kind has been instituted among them ; and the 
Litter introduced oppressiYe exactions,") It ia to be remarked that 
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Stmbo qnotcft no authority, whence it may be stispcetod that lua 
accoimt ifl based rather on Ma own TiewB of probability, and of the 
natural sequence of events in such cases, than on the utalif menta of rmy 
ewEer writers. (See hk words at the opening of the next section.) 

NoTB XXXn., p. 65. 

See Exod, xrii. U ; xdv. i, T I Numb* xxxiii, 2 ; Deut xtii. IS^ 
et ieqq, ; xxnii, 6@, et seqq. ,- zzix. 20, 27 i and xxzi^. 9, 24| et seqq. 



r 



Note XXXHI., p. 56. 
BtiBtiESf I«Am /tftu, f a ; yoL i. p* 20, E* T. 

NoTi XXXIV., p. 66, 

See particulaxly Deuteronomy ixviii, 6S, and xdi. 20, 27* Hitct- 
niek's comment on these and other kindred paasofes deservea the atten- 
tioiL of the student* (See las B^ndhuch d^a Htitorisch'criiuchen Einlei' 
ttmg in d<is AU0 Testament, § 106 ; H> PP* 14-19, Clark' » Translation.^) 



NOTB XXXV., p. 66. 

** The DeutPTonomlst," says De Wette, ♦* will, u it appeare, haye his 
whole book regarded as the composition of Moses." (Einltittmg in dot 
AlU Teatametiii ^ 162, d, p. 20 J.) Hartman makes a similar aa&crtion 
with Ttspect to " the author of the last four books*'* (/bnchun^en nfrer 
4* Pentateuch f p, 538*) 



NoTB XX3VT*i p. 66. 

The earlicat writers whom De Wette can quote as doubting Hhs gen- 
uineness of the Pentateuch, are Celafua the Neo-Platonist, (A* D. 130,) 
and Ptolemy, the Yalentinian Gnostic, a writer of the third century. 
(See hifi Einhihing, $ 164, a ; p* 205 j and for the pasBage* to which he 
refers see Orijjen, Contra Celtttm^ iv, 42, and Epiphanius, Adverna 
Hetretes^ xxxm. 4, p. 207.) Apion, and the other adrersaries whom 
Josephus amwerflj all admitted the Po^ntateuch to be the work of 
Moses* 
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The diSferencffl in the j-BiiotiJilistic viewB of the time wliea the Pen- 
tateuch was composed, are thus summed up by Profeswr Stuart,^ 
*^ Almost eveiy marked pmod horn Joshua, down to the return from 
the Babylonish exile, has been fixed upon by different writers, as ft 
period appropriate to the production of the work. To Ezra some hiiT© 
a3E%ned the task, of producing it i in which, if we may beiukeo to 
them, he engaged in order that he might confirm and perpetuate the 
ritual introduced by him* To Hjlkiflh the priest, with the connivance 
of Josiah, Mr. Norton and others have felt inclined to attribute it, at 
the period when a copy of the Law ia sold to have been discovered in 
the Temple. Somewhere near this period, Gesenius and De Wette 
once placed it ; but both of them, in later ttmes, have been rather 
inclined to recede from thia^ and to look to an earlier period. The 
iubject hoi been through almost boundlesa digeuBsion, and a ^reat 
variety of opinions has been broached respecting the matter, until 
recently it haa token & turn somewhat new. The Aawf ton of criticism 
in Germany now compounds between the old opiniona and the new 
theories. Ewald and Lengerke both admit o.*'g}'otttidwQrk df the Penta^ 
teudi* But aa to the extent of this they diffiir, each one deciding ac- 
cording to his subjective feelings. The leading laws and ordinances of 
the Pentateuch arc admitted to belong to the time of Moses, Bwold 
^uppoaea that they were written down at that period. Then we hare, 
secondly, historical portions of the Pentateuch, written, as Ewald 
judges, not by prophets, but before tliia order of men appeared among 
the Hebrews* , * » Then came next, according to him, a prophet ie order 
of historical writers, about the time of Solomon. * * * Next comes & 
narrator . » • who is to be placed somewhere near the x>eriod of Eli- 
jah, ♦ • * Then cornea a fourth narrator, whom we cannot place earlier 
than about the middle of the eighth century B.C. He was followed by 
the Deuteronomist * . * some time during the latter half of Mnnassch'a 
reign. , ♦ , Tbeo just before the Babylonish exile the great Ctdkcianeum 
or Corpm Auetat^im OfTtniwm, was brought to a close. 

Lengerke , « , admits a ^rmrndteork ; but, with the exception of some 
laws, it was not composed tiE the time of Bolomon. Next comes a 
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fiUpplcmfMitariflt, who must hnve lived soine time m tho eighth century. 
Thea comes the Deutorononustj as in Ewakl [ but he fL$ aadgned by 
Len^erke to the time of Josialij about B* C» 624* f _ 

Each of these ifniters U confident in^liis critical power of dUcrimmti- 
tiont ♦ • » Each is sure that he cun npptcciute all the niuctieii and alight 
divcmtiea of style and diction, and therefore coimot be mistaken, £%ch 
knows, in hifl own i^icw with certainty, how many authors of the Pen- 
tateuch there are ; while one still reckonH six and the other three, . . . 
I will not now ask, Who shall decide when Doctors diaagreo ? ^' 

CompaJ^ al$o HUvcniicki Umi^ucht &c*i ^ 146 ; } 41^ pp. 442-4441 
E.T. 

NoTB XXXTIL ft, p, &J. 

X0&m Jmh i IS ; pp. £6-£r6, B< T. 



ft 



Note XXSYIH,, p, aS, 

The purpose of Moses is to write not his own hiatory, nor even the 
civil MBtory of his nation, but the theocratic history of the world up to 
Mb o^h time, Thia ia the clew to all those curious tnsertiona and 
omissious which hare astonished atid perplexed mere bktorians. (See 
Havemick, Hatidbuch^ &c.^ ^ 108 ; ^2, pp. 1-7, E, T* ; nnd compare 
Lecture VH*, p» 178*) Stilly his own hii^tory to a certain extent, and 
the public history of his nation, up to his time, da in fiuit form the 
Btaple Oif hia nairatirei 

Note XXXIX., p. 58. 

Sir O* C* Lewk says, "The infidelity of oral tradition, with 
to past occurrences, has been ao generally recognised, that it would b#» 
a superfluous labor to dwell upon it. Tor our present purpose, it ia 
more material to fijt the time during which an acewraie memory of hU^ 
torical f^^mia may bo perpetuated by oral tradition alone. Newton » in 
hifl work on Chronology,* fixes it Jit eighty or a hundred years for a 
time anterior to the use of writing ; and Volney says that, among the 
Bed Indiana of North Aroerica, there was no accurate tradition of fact* 
which were a century old. Malletf in his work on Northern Anti- 




ChrwtttUgf §fAndni Xmginu tfumuM, (1T38, 4lo,) Intradas^aikt p* T. 





qiiitUs,! Temarks that* ftmtmg the eommon claas of mankijid, a am 
rememberM hi* fiiher^ kmtea tcmethinff oib&ut Mb ^andfathsr^ but never 
bestows n thougliE on Ms tnore remote progenitoTs. This would carry 
bock a man'B knowledge of his own iiunily for abonjt a hundred year« ; 
asid it is not Hkely that hk knowledge of public aSaim, founded on a 
amiilar oial traditiotii could reoeb to an eailier date/* {Credibiiiig of 
Ear% Itoman Hittm^^ foL L pp. 98, 99.) 



Note XL.^ p. i5$. 

See Home's Inirodit^wn to tkt Criiiml Stud^ and Knowledge of thi 
Holy S^ptareM, ch. ii, { 1| voU i* p. 64- "In the antediluTiaft world, 
when the life of man was ao protracted, there waa comparatively EtUe 
need for ^Titing» Tradition answered every purpose to which writing, 
in any kind of chaxacterB, could be subacrvient i and the necessity of 
ejecting monuments to perpetuate public events could scarcely have 
luggesied ttaelf ; as, during tboi&e timesi there could be Li'^le danger 
apprehended of any important fact becoming obsolete, its hiitory hav- 
ing to pasB through veiy few handd, and all tiicae friends and rektivea 
in the most proper aense of the terms ; for they lived in an Insulated 
frtate, under a patritirehfil governmeiiti Tbtis it was easy for Moses to 
be satisfied of the truth of all be relates in the Book of Genesisi m the 
accounts came to him through the medium of very few persons. From 
Adam lo Koah there wua but cwie caan necessary to the transmisBion of 
the history of this period of 166S years. Adam died in the year of the 
world 930, and Lamech, the father of Noah, was bom in the year 874 ; 
M that Adam and Lamech were contemporaries for fl^-six yeiu^* 
Methusaleht the grandfather of Noahi woa bom in Ihe year of the 
world 687, and died in the year 1656| so that be Hyed to see both 
Adam and l^aroech — from whom (Adam ?) doubtless he acquired the 
knowledge of thia history, and was likewise contemporary with Noah 
for 690 years. In Mke manner Shem connected Noah and Abrahamt 
having lived to converse with both ; as Isaac did with Abraham and 
Joseph, firom whom these things might be casOy conveyed to Moses by 
Amjam, who was contempoxary with Joseph, Supposing then all the 
curious facta recorded in the Book of Genesis to have bad no other 
authority than the tradition abeody referred to« they would stand upon 
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a foundation of credibility superior to any that the most reputable cyf 
the ancient Greek and Latin historians can boast." 

NoTB XU., p. 59. 

See Sir G. C. Lewis's Credibility, &c., vol. L p. 101. «In a nation -'^ 
which has no consecutive written history, leading events would be ] 
haps preserved, in their general outlines, for about a hundred 
Special circumstances might, however, give to an event a larger hold t| 
the popular memory." He instances, 1. The attempt of Cylda^jjp'. 
Athens, the circumstances of which were remembered in B. C. 4l^ ^ 
one hundred and eighty years after, (Dmcydid. L 126 ;) and 2. The iMk ' 
of the AUia, the memory of which continued (he thinks) among the 
common people at Rome to the time of the earliest annalists, or one 
hundred and fifty years. 

Note XT.TT., p. 59. 

The force of tills argument is, no doubt, weakened, but it is not 
destroyed, by a preference of the Septuagint or of the Samaritan num- 
bers to those of the Hebrew text The Septuagint numbers, which 
are the most un&vorable to the argument, would make the chain between 
Adam and Moses consist of eight links — viz. Mahalaleel, Noah, Salah, 
Beu, Nahor, Abraham, Jacob, and Jochebed. 

Note XTiTTT., p. 59. 

See above, Note XXXYII. ; and compare Havemick, Handlntcht &c., ., 
§ 111, (§ 7, pp. 45>48, £. T.,) and Home, Introduction, &c., ch. iL { 1, 
vol. L pp. 64-56. 

Note XLIV., p. 59. -' 

Having argued that the Patriarchs were almost sure to have coin> . 
mitted to writing the chief facts of the early history, especially those of -^^ 
the Creation, the Fall of Man, the promise of Redemption, and ihB\^ 
various revelations which they received from God, Vitringa says—- ' 
*« We believe, indeed, that Moses collected these writings and papers 
of the patriarchs, preserved among the Israelites, arranged them, pre- 
pared them, filled up their deficiencies, and out of them made up the 
first of his own books." (ObservationM Sacra, i. 4, § 2 ; p. 36.) 
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CaimimtaitB LiHirate, Pri'liKse. vol. i. p. xiii, " Although, strietly 
tpeakiDg, it Li not impoaibte tlmt Moaes might hilTe Icamod from orcil 
tradition all that he Ims ti>ld \m concerning the Creation of the Worldi 
fc the DdngOj find the times of the Patriarchs, - * * yet it is highly prob- 
able that thia Lawgiver hitd acccba to rccoTds and documents which had 
been preserved in the fiunilieg of the Jews. The detailed accoimt of : 
genealo^G?, the datea of evcnta^ and their ciicnmstances, the number 
of the jears of the lives of the Patriarchs, — all these tbingia could 
hardly be learned m & mann^ so precise and esiact, ejccept from writ- 
tan documents/* Compare HiTemick, {Handhucht &c.^ § 116 j J 11, pp* 
Sl-2» E. T,0 who, while be maintains that the narrative of Genci$k 
" has its origin primitrily in oral tradition," still allows it to be probable 
** that in the time of the writer ft part of the oral tradition had been 
already committed to writing,*' and that ''the author maksiB Uie of 
certain older monuments.*' 



I; 



NoTB XLVI., p, 59. 

8«e iSbore^ Notes XIX., XX., and XXI. In estimating the antiqtuty 
of alphabetic writuig, we must rememljer, that the earliest extant apcei- 
men» of the Babylonian (w^bich have been assigned to about the 23d 
century B, C) present indications of previous stages having been 
piased through, which must have eoch occupied some eonsiderable 
perifldi It is certain that the Babylonians, like the Egj^ptiane, began 
with picture-writing.' But in the most ancient remains this stage has 
been long past ; a few letters only still bear a resembtanoe to the ob- 
jects ; while the bijJk have lost all trace of their original form. The 
writing too lias ceased altogether to ha symbolical, and (with the 
exertion of certain (hterfninaii^cs) U purely phonetiC| having thus 
passed the second stage of the art* In Egypt, the hieroglypMes of the 
Pyramid period, (B. C. 2450-2300,) sometimes ** written in the cursive 
character, prove that writing had been long in use*" (See Wilkinson's 
Ajfptndix to Book ii* of the author's tjcrodoem, eh. viii. j 9 ; voL ii* p* 
344,) 

t Bm Sir H. RAwUomn'fl Eua^, *' On tkt Earig mHer§ ^ S«Jylnt%" tn Uw flj«t 
votttlBs of tlM ««UiCir^i MtniHWt Ew^ tJ. pp. 443^ 4M. 
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NOTK XLYTIv p. GO, 

See Bishop Glafifi Introduciim, m his edition of Stackhousc's Hit^ 
tofy of the Bihk, vol. !» p. 20* CompAfe tlie artide on w&iTUfO in 
Kitta*8 Biblic^ C^clop^im, voL ii. pp. 971, 972, 

NoTB XLT1IL» p, 61, 

The Armcman History of Mosfea of Chorcae commencefl from . 
Taking the H(.'brcw Scnptuxea for his luiais, lie t^ndoiiyoTs to bl^id and 
hiLrmonlxo with them the tmdldotiH of piimirTOl tiraca recorded by 
Beioaus, Abydcnusi und especially by a certain Mar Riaa, or ilar Abaa. 
ft Icamod Syriaa, said to have liyed about B. C, 150, He ideiitifici 
Adam Tvith the Babylonian Alorua, (^i. 3,) Noah with Xisuilinifi, (ibid,^) 
Shem with Zervan^ ti-Lo (ho eay?) is the same as Zoroaster^ (i* 6. ;> 
Hmn Mith Titan, whence the Titans are the dMcendftnts of Hara, tibid,,) 
and Nimrod with Bclus, {u 6,) Armeman history w regarded as com- 
mencing from thia time. Halctia or HaTg, the fifth deacendant of 
Japhet, son of Thadath or Togarmab, revolts from Belna, or Nimrod, 
and withdraws from Babylon to Armenia, w^herc he cstablisbefl himself, 
"War follows t Hateus is attacked by Beliis, but makes a succcasftil 
resistance, and Belus fidls in the battle, (i. 9, 10.) From thiii point 
Moses seems in the main to follow native traditiona, which do not 
p^ppeor to hfl-ve poBdeseed mnch historical value. It has been conjectured 
with good reason that *• the oailiost literature of Armema was a s<?rici 
of national pt>cm?»,*' and that these compositions ftimished Mosea of 
Chorene with a great part of hia materials, (See Pridiord's PA^sieat 
Bixtoty &f Mankindt tdL iv, p, 255 ; and compare Neumann's Vermeh 
einer Gexchichtc der ArmetiUchetg IMeratuu published at Leipsic in 
1B36,) Michael Chamich and other Anneniau writers have chiefly 
copied from Moses. 

NOTB XUX., p» fil. 

The two Epic poems, the RfimAyana and the MabAhMrata^ profess 
to be MstoTicalj but are not thought by the best modem autboritica to 
contain more than some ♦* shadow of truth/' They arc assigned to 
about the third century B. C. (See Professor H* H* Wilson's Intro- 
duction to his translation of the Ri^- Veda-Sanlntitt pp. xlvi,, xlvii.) Tlic 
attempt to construct from them, and from other 8anscritic sources of 
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eron wotig character* by the aid of Mogaithenea and of a large amount 
of conjecture, a chrcmological scTaeme reaching to B, C. 3120* which 
M. Bimson luiit made iii the third volume of his E^^pty (pp. 5 18-5 Si,) 
spears to mii a singukr instanc* of misplac^ ingenuity. 



Note L., p. 61. 

The ChineBe, Hke the Hindus, carry bock the hi«toty of the world for 
tv^nfitl huTtdred (homand years. Their own history, however, as a 
nation, doeu not profess to eommence tiU about B. C. 2600; and 
authentic accounts* according to the views of thoBe who i^gard their 
early literature with uioift fnvor, go back only to the 22d century B. C. 
(See Rt'nxusatr Nouv^^ux Milan^ex Asiaiiqtte^, vol, i, p. 65. '*The 
hifltory of China runs back with certainty to the twenty-second 
century before our era, and some respectable traditions permit U3 to 
carry back the point of departure four centuries earlier, to the year 
2637 before Jesus Christ," Compare Mfiilla, MUtoife G6nirale de &tj 
Chine, vol, i. ; Grosier*a Disc ours Pr6Liminairo proExed to hi^ Beat 
tioti de la Chirte, published at Paris in lSl8-182f> ; and M» Bunsen's 
E^^piy vol. iii. pp. 37&-407O The entire isolation of China, and the 
absence of any pointt of contact between It and the nationa of Western 
Amo, would render this early history, even if authentic, ubcIcss for the 
puTpoiCs of the present Lectures. I confess, however, that I put litUe 
Mth in the conclu^ns of modem French antiquariana ; and that I 
incline to look with suspicion on all Chinese history earlier than the 
time of Confucius, B. C. 560-480, when it is admitted that contem- 
porary recoTds conunence. (See Priehard's Ph^Heai BUioty of Mwt- 
Mnd, voL iv. pp* 476-9 j and compare Asiath EemoFckitf voL ii. p* 
370,) 

Note LI., p. 61. 

The erideneefl on this head were careftilly eoUected by Mr. Stanley 
Faber in his Bdmpton Lecture* for the year 1801, afterwards published 
as Hoy^ Mosai&tff ch, iv* pp* 130-184. The most rcmaTkable tradition 
is that of the Hindus* In the BhoffatftU it is related that in the reign 
of SatiaYrata) the seventh king of the Hindus, mankind became almost 
univeri^ly wicked, only Satmvrata and am?en mints contlnning pious* 
The lord of the universe, therefore, loving the pious mani and intend- 
ing to preserve him ttma Uie aea of defftmction caused by the deprav- 
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ity of the age, thus told him how he was to act. " In sereii days from 
the present time, O thou tamer of enemies, the three worlds will be 
plunged in an ocean of death; but in the midst of the destroying 
waves, a large vessel^ sent by me for thy use, shall stand before thee. 
Then shalt thou take all medicinal herbs, all the variety of seeds ; and 
accompanied by seven saints, encircled by pcun of all brute animaltf 
thou shalt enter the spacious ark and continue in it, secure from the 
flood on one immense ocean without light, except the radiance of thy 
holy companions. . . . Then shalt thou know my true greatnes8» 
rightly named the supreme Godhead : by my fiotvor all thy questioiis 
shall be answered, and thy mind abandBntly instructed.*' After seven 
days, the sea overwhelming its shorai, deluged the whole earth ; while 
the flood was augmented by showers from immense clouds; when 
Satiavrata saw the vessel advancing, and entered it with his compan- 
ions, having executed the commands of God. After a whUe the deluge 
abated, and Satiavrata, having been instructed in all divine and human 
knowledge, was appointed the seventh Menu, and named Yaivaswata 
by the Supreme Being. From this Manu the earth was repeopled, and 
from him mankind received their name Manudsha. (See an Article by 
Sir W. Jones in the 1st Yolimie of the AsicUic Researches, pp. 230-4. 
Compare Faber's Uoras MosaiaB, ch. iv. pp. 139, 140; Carwithen's 
Ban^ton Lectures, m. pp. 87, 88 ; and Kalisch's Historical and Critical 
Commentary on the Old Testament, vol. i. p. 138, £. T.) 

The Chinese traditions are said to be less clear and decisive. They 
speak of a «« first heaven" — an age of innocence, when "the whole 
creation enjoyed a state of happiness ; when every thing was beautiful, 
every thing was good ; all beings were perfect in their kind ; " whereto 
succeeded a «* second hoaven," introduced by a great convulsion. 
"The pillars of Heaven were broken — the earth shook to its founda- 
tions — the heavens sunk lower towards the north — the sun, the moon, 
and the stars changed their motions — the earth fell to pieces ; and the 
fcaters enclosed within its bosom burst forth with violence, and overflowed it, 
Man having rebelled against heaven, the system of the Universe vraa 
totally disordered. The sun was eclipsed, the planets altered their 
course, and the grand harmony of nature was disturbed." (Fabcr, 
Jlora Mosaictt, ch. iv. pp. 147, 148.) 

The Armenians accept the Scriptural account, which they identify 
with the Chaldsean. They can scarcely be said to possess any spedal 
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national tradition on the subject, excq;>t that which continues to the 
present day — the belief that the timbers of the ark are still to be seen 
on the top of Ararat. The Greek tradition concerning the flood of 
Deucalion needs only to be mentioned. Curiously enough it takes the 
form most closely resembling the Mosaic account in the pages of 
Ludan,^ the professed scoffer. Traditions of a great deluge were also 
found in all parts of the new world, and in some of the islands of the 
Pacific. (Faber, Horm Mosaica,^ ch. iv. ; Kalisch, vol. i. p. 140, £. T.) 

Non Ln., p. 62. 

See Gen. x. 10 ; xi. 2-6 ; zndz., et seqq. Compare Herod, i. 7 ; ii- 
2, lOd-142 ; Flat. Tim. p. 22, B. ; Diod. Sic, books i. and ii. ; Justin, 
i. 1 ; &c. Josephus well expresses the grounds on which the Egyptian j 
and Babylonian annals are to be preferred to those of aU other heathen 
nations. He ranks the Fhocnician histories decidedly below them. 
(See his work Contra Apionem, i. 6 : ** Now that among the Egyptians 
and the Babylonians, from the most ancient times the charge of prepar- 
ing the public records was committed, among the former people, to the 
priests, who were skilled in this business, and among the Babylomana 
to the Chaldeans ; and that of the nations which held intercourse with 
the Greeks, the Fhoenidans were the most &mfliar with letters ; — all 
this, I think, will be granted to me, since it ia conceded by alL") 

NoTB TiTTT., p. 63. 

Scaligcr was the first to draw the attention of scholars to the writ- 
ings of Berosus and Manetho. In his work De Emendatume Tempcrum 
he collected their fragments and supported their authority. The value 
of Manetho was acknowledged by Heeren, (nandbuch der Oetchichte der 
Staateh des AUerthums, i. 2, p. 64, B. T.,) Marsham, {Canon Chrmieua, 
Firef. p. 2, &c.,) and others, before much progress had been made in 
deciphering the inscriptions of Egypt. Berosus, always quoted with 
respect by our Dirines, did not find much fiivor with German histor- 
ical critics till his claims were advocated by Niebuhr. (See the VartrOffe 
€ber AUe QuohiehU, vol. i. pp. 16-19.) 

23* 
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Note LTV., p. 68. 

One other ancient writer, had his work come down to us in a com- 
plete form, or had we even possessed a fragment or two of its earlier 
portion, might have deserved to be placed nearly on a level with 
Berosus and Manetho : viz., Mcnander of Ephesus ; who living prob- 
ably about the same time with them, and having access to the archives 
of the only nation which conld dispute with Egypt and Babylon the 
palm of antiqtdty and the claim of inventing letters, composed in 
Greek a PhoDnician history ; which aeems, from the few fragments of 
it that remain, to have been a work of the very highest character. Of 
these fragments, however, none touch the period between the Creation 
and the death of Moses ; and it may even be suspected that Menan- 
der*s history did not go back so fiir. At any rate, if it did, we are 
completely ignorant what representation he gave of the early times. 
(See the Fragments of Menander in Mons. C. Mailer's FragtMnta fltt- 
toricorum Gracorumt vol. iv. pp. 445-8, and the testimony to his value 
borne by Niebuhr, Vortrdge nber AUe Getchiehte, vol. i. p. 17, and p. 
93, note^) 

Nothing has been said here of Sanchoniathon, in the first place 
because it seems morejthan probable that the work ascribed to him was 
the mere forgery of Philo Byblius; and secondly, because, though 
called a «Ph(rnician History," the fragments of the work which re- 
main show it to have been mainly, if not entirely, mythological. (See 
Movers, JahrbUcher far Theoiogiwch. und Christlich, Philoacphie, 1836, 
vol. i. pp. 51-91 ; Lobeck, Aglacph,, p. 1264, et seqq. ; Niebuhr, 
VortrAge nber aUe Creschichte, vol. i. p. 93, note ^ ; and G. MoUer, 
JFYagmenta Hia, Or,, vol. iii. pp. 560-1.) 



Note LV., p. 63. 

M. Bunsen, speaking of the Egyptian monuments, says, "Such 
documents cannot indeed compensate for the want of written History. 
Even Chronology, its external framework, cannot be elicited frt)m 
them." (Eggpfa Place in Univeraal History , vol. i. p. 82, E. T.) This 
may be said with at least as much truth of the Babylonian and Assyr- 
ian records. 
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Note LVI., p. 64. 

The following is Manetho's chronological schemei according to Ense- 
bins, (Chronufh i. 20, pp. 93-107, ed, Mai. :) — 

BeignofGoda 13,900 

Reign of Heroes 1,255 

Reign of Kings 1,817 

Reign of 80 Memphite Kings 1,790 

Reign of 10 Thinite Kings 350 

Reign of Manes and Heroes 5,813 

24,925 
Thirty dynasties of Kings (abont) 5,000* 

29,925 

— 

NoTB LYn., p. 64, 

The following was the scheme of Berosns, if we may trust Eosebias. 
(See his ChranioOf L 1, and 4 ; p. 5, and p. 18 :) — 

1. Ten kings firom Aloros to Xisuthms reigned . . . 432,000 

2. Eighty-six kings from Xisuthrus to the Median conquest 33,080' 
8. Eight Median kings 224 

4. Eleven kings [48]' 

5. Forty-nine Chaldsan kings 458 

6. Nine Arabian kings 245 

7. Forty-five kings down to Pul 526 

466,581 

NoTB LVnL, p. 64. 

Vide supra, "Note LVI. M. Bunsen {EgypfB Place, &c., vol. i. p. 70, 
E. T.) accuses Eusebius of having changed the order of Manetho's 
numbers, and by a dexterous transposition he seeks to transfer to the 

1 Baron Bansen gires the ram of the yean of theSO dynastlM M 4922, 48M, or IMKK^ 
•oeordiiig to TiirUtlons of reading or ttetement (Egypt, toL 1. p. 82, E. T.) 

t In the ArmenUn the nomber here ia 88,001, bnt thii may he ooneoted fhnn Syik- 
eellns. {Fntgm, HuL Or., voL U. p. 608.) 

• Thla number ia oidty glf«B in the margin, and is very donhtftiL 
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human period a space of nearly 4000 years. He would make the diyine 
period consist of the following : — 



1. Reign of Oods 18,000 

2. Reign of Heroes 1,2M 

8. Reign of Heroes and Manes together . . . 6^18 

20,968 
The human period he represents Ihns : — 

1. Kings (no capital mentioned) « 1,817 

2. Thirty Memphite kings • • 1,790 

3. Ten Thinite kings 350 

4. Thirty Dynasties (say) 6,000 

8,967 



But there is absolutely no ground, beyond gratuitous conjecture, for 
making this change ; which involves Manetho in the contradiction, that 
Manes, the Ghosts of Mortals, exist before there have been any mortals. 
(Sec the Fragmenta Hittoncorum Greecorum of Mons. C. MoUer, voL ii. 
p. 628, where M. Bunsen's theory is rejected.) 

NoTB UX., p. 64. 

Chronographiat p. 62, D. M. Bunsen was the first to call attention 
to this passage. (Egypfa Place, &c., Tol. i. p. 86.) If sound, it is of 
very great importance, as indicating that Manetho knew and allowed 
that his kings and dynasties were not always consecutive. It has been 
recently denied that Manetho did this, and it has been proposed to 
amend the passage of Syncellus by introducrog into it the name of 
another writer, Anianus, who (it is supposed) made the reduction in 
question. (See an Article in the Quarter^ Review foir April, 1869 ; 
Art. IV. pp. 396-6.) But this emendation is quite inadmissible ; for 
the clear object of Syncellus in the passage is to show that Manetho* a 
awn numbers were at variance with Scripture. Whether Syncellus 
rightly reports Manetho or no, is another question. If he does not, 
the argument in the text, so £Bir, falls to the ground ; and we must 
admit that Egyptian CJhronology — as represented by Manetho — was 
about 2000 years in excess of the (Penology of Scripture. Still we 
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must beoj in mind, that, wliether Mimcflio allowed it or not. Ma 
dynaatiei *pere in fttet Bomctimes contemporary, oa is pf OTed by tho 
Egjpdaa monumeiit8> (Wilkinson in tlic author's Herodoius, vol. ii. 
pp, 343, 349, &c, Stuart Poole, lions ^^ypiiac^, pp, 110» 112^ 123, 
&c,) If liierGfore he did not ih hia chronology make any allowance 
on thia account, he could not foil to be in coxuideiablc cxceaa of the 
tnith. 

NoTS LX., p. 6fft 

See the lateat conclusions of Sir Gardner WUkmson in the author's 
BerodottUt voL ii. pp. 342-3 ; and compare Mr. Stuart Foole'a Eofts 
jEff^tkic^f p» 97* See also tho extracts from Professor Eaak's E^^p- 
Him Chmnok^y, contained in Dr* Pricbard's IlittoHcui Records of 
Ancuad Eff!/pi, § 6^ pp. 91-111. 

A slight error has crept into the caleulation on wliich the date given 
in the text (B, C* 26 GO) ia fonnded. Sir G. Wilkinson placea the ac- 
cesidon of the 4th dynasty about B. C. 2450, and allowa to the 1st, on 
which he coaaidcTs the 4 th to have followed, 241 years. The date of 
Menes, according to his views, eho^d therefore have been given as 
B. a nm^ inalead of B. C. 2660, 



Note LKIm p. 66, 

See the ^agments of Berosus in Mous. C. MQllcr*9 fVa^menia HiaUtr- 
iconm% Gr/fcomm, vol* ii, p. 496, Fra. 1^ and 5, '< He saya there waa 
ft time when the universe was but darknea* and water, aud in iSiese 
wsre genemted monitrous animala, of Strang forms. * . . And besides 
these there were flahea and reptiles, and a vast number of other won- 
derful animus. . * . And over all theac rukd a woman, whose name 
was Ilomoroka i now this word in the language of tlie Chaldces is 
tranalated Tbalath, but in Greek Thalassa, (i* e, the Sea.) KoW| while 
all things were in this conditioui Eelus returned, and cutting the 
woman asunder in the midst, made of the one half of her the earth, and 
of the other half the heaven, and destroyed the animals. He says that 
thia is an allegorical cosmogony. For when the universe was in a fluid 
state, and animals were generated in it, this god cut off his oxm head, 
and the other gods miitcd the blood which flowed from it with tho 
earth, and bo formed men ; whence it came to pass that they are intcl- 
Igent, and partake of the divine wisdom. Then Bdus, divitung tho 
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darkness, separated the earth and the heaTcn from each other, and 
brought the world into order ; and the anmials that could not endure 
the power of the light were destroyed. Then Belus, seeing that the 
place was desolate, though fruitful, commanded one of the gods to 
cut off his own head, and to mix the flowing blood with the earth, 
and to form [men and] beasts able to breathe the air. Belus also 
formed the stars, and the sun, and the moon, and the seven planets." 
(Ap. Syncell. Ckronogn^ pp. 29, 30.) 

« After spying these things, he proceeds to enumerate the kings of 
Assyria, indiTidually and in order, — namely, ten from Alorus, who 
was the first,- down to Xisuthrus, in whose reign occurred that first 
great dduge which Moses also mentions.*' (Ap. Euseb. Chronica, u 1, 
p. 5, ed. Mai.) 

NoTB TiTCTT., p. 66. 

See Niebuhr's VorMLge Hher Alte Oeachichte, (vol. L p. 20, note,) 
where he notices the abuse of the parallel made by some, who main- 
tained that the Mosaical account of the Creation was derived from 
the Babylonian. 

Note LXHI., p. 67. 

See the well-known passage of Josephus, where, after remarking 
on the longevity of the Patriarchs, he says, «A11 those who have 
written on the subject of antiquities, both among the Greeks and 
among the Barbarians, bear witness to the truth of my words. For 
Monctho, who wrote the chronicles of the Egyptians, and Bcrosus^ 
who collected those of the Chaldeans, and Molus [read MoUm] and 
HcstisDus, and besides these Hieronymus the Eg^yptian, and those 
who composed the Phoenician annals, agree with what I have said. 
Hesiod also, and Hecatanis, Hellanicus and Acusilaus, and besides 
these Ephorus and Nicolaus, relate that the ancients used to live a 
thousand years." (^AnHq, Jud. i. 3.) 

Note LXTV., p. 67. 

See Faber's Hora Moiatete, ch. iii. pp. 119, 120 ; and Home's Intro- 
ducUotif vol. L p. 158. 
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Note LXT», p. es, i 

FHpfiet^^ Bvstoricorum QroKorumt roh ii» p» 501* Fr» 7* **hL the 
rdgn of XisQlbrua tJierc woa a gteat deluge. The account h giyca as 
fbUowi : * Exonos, appearing to bim In hia Blccpi declared that ou the 
1 5th day of th^* month Dicsius, men would be destroyed by a flood. 
He CQnmsaodcd the king therefore to commit to -mitmg an accoimt 
of the principles and progress and isbucs of all things, and to bury 
it ha Sippani, the dly of the ann ; and theti to construct a vesGelt 
and to emlwrk in it with his kindred and hia intiniate Mends; aI«o 
to deposit therein food and drink, and to taks in birds and quadrupeda; 
and hairing put aU things in order to set eaih ... Ho therefore^ 
obeying th* coniniaiid^ constructed a ve^Lsel, whose lenisrth was five 
stadia, and its breadth two stadia ; and after he had ^thered into it 
ill things as directedi ho cmhsirked with hia wi& and children and 
intimate friends* But when the flood came, and forthwith c<!asedt 
Xianthrua let go some of the birds * Not imding, however, any fpod, 
or any place to alight, they ccime again to the ship. After Eortu} dn ys, 
Xisuthf ui^J^ looBo the birds again ; but they again came Imck to the 
«hip, hav^ their feet cohered with mud* But being let go a third 
time, they returned no more to the ahip. Xisuthnis then understood 
that the land had appeared, and poitdng through a certain part of Iho 
seams of the aliip, and seeing that it liad grounded on a certain moun- 
tain, he went forth^ with his w\i& ttnd daughter, and the pilot, and 
saluted the ground ; and when he bad built an altar^ and Baeriiced 
to the gods, ho and those who eamc out of the ship with him dbap- 
peared. Now those who remained in the ship, when Xiauthms and his 
companions did not return, went forth to seek him, calling his name 
aloud, But Xisutbrufl himBclf w^as never more seen by them j there 
came, howerer, a TOice from the air, which commanded tliem to be 
dutiful worshippers of the gods, sln^ he^ in consequence of his piety, 
had gone to lire with the goda, . * , It also directed them to go 
again to Babylon, and, according as it had been decreed, to take up 
the letters from Sippara, and communicate them to men whom they 
would find in the country of Armenia, . * , They accordingly eam0 
to Babylon, dug up ^e letters winch had been buried at Sippora, 
reatored the temples, and rehuilt Babylon," (Ap* SyncelL CArQn.f pp, 
30, ai, Comp^e Euseb. C7ifvmcaf L S, pp, 14-16.) 
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Note LXVI., p. 68. 

FyagmerU. Bist. Or., Tol. iv. p. 280, Fr. 1. « After Enedoreschus» 
aereral others reigned, among whom was Sisithrus, whom Kronos 
forewarned that there would be a great abundance of rain on the 
15th of Diesius. And he commanded him to hide every thing which 
pertained to letters in Heliopolis, in Sippara. Sisithrus, having per- 
formed all these things, immediately sailed towards Armenia. And 
what the god had foretold straightway came to pass. Now on the 
third day, when the rain had ceased, he let loose some birds, to try 
whether they could find any land aboye the water. But finding noth- 
ing saye a wide-yawning sea, where there was no place for them to rest, 
they came back to Sisithrus. He sent forth others afterwards, with the 
same result. But when on the third trial he succeeded, (for the birds 
returned with their feet covered with mud,) the gods snatched him from 
the view of men, and the vessel, from the fragments of its planks used 
as amulets, furnished to the inhabitants of Armenia effectual antidotes 
against poison." (Ap. Syncell. Chronwpx^h.f p. 70, A. ; compare Euseb. 
Chronica^ i. 7 ; p. 22, ed. Mai.) H 

But little is known of Abydenus. He is first quoted by Eusebius in 
the fourth century after Christ ; on which account it has been generally 
supposed that he did not write till the second or third century of our 
era. (See Niebuhr*s Kleine Schrtften, p. 187, note 4 ; and C. Mailer's 
Fragm, IlUt, Crr,, vol. iv. p. 279.) Some, however, regard him as a 
contemporary and pupil of Bcrosus, and therefore as not much later 
than the time of Alexander, (Bauer in Ersch and Gmber's Encyclopctdia, 
s. V. Abydenus ; C. O. Mailer, Ilistory of Greek LUercUuret vol. ii. p. 
490, E. T.) His use of the Ionic dialect &vors the earlier date. 



Note LXVH. p. 68. 

Buttmann, {Mythologiu, i. pp. 190, 200, &c.,) Von Bohlen, (AUe Indien, 
p. 78, et scqq.,) and Hartmann {Forschungen Hber d, Pentateuch, p. 795, 
et seqq.) maintain that the story of the flood " sprang up in the soil of 
India, whence it was brought to the Hebrews through Babylon, after 
ha\'ing first received a new coloring there." (See Havemick's Eiidei- 
tung, §120, pp. 266, 267; §16, p. 112, E. T.) But the absence of 
exnggeration and of grotesqueness from the Hebrew account suffi- 
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ciently disproves this theory. It might be argued with much more 
plausibility that the Babylonians obtained their knowledge from the 
Jews. 

Note LXVI. 6., p. 69. 

See Niebuhi's Vartrage nber AUe Geschiehte, vol. i. p. 23. «Thi8 ac- 
count differs from the Noachian, so &r as it allows to be saved not 
only the family of XLsuthrus, but all pious persons, and supposes not 
a tmivenaif but only a Babylonian deluge." 

Note LXYII. 6., p. 70. 

Antiq. Jud. i. 7, § 2 : Berosus mentions our fetther Abraham, not by 
name, but after this manner : <* In the tenth generation after the flood, 
there was among the Chaldeans a righteous and great man, who was 
also skilled in the knowledge of the heaycns." 

Note LXVm., p. 70. 

It has been acutely suggested that the actual scheme of Berosus was 
probably the following : — 





YEARS. 


B. C. 


1. Antedilmriaii dynasty of 10 kings 


433,000 


466,618 to 34,618 ^ 
34,618 to 9,458 


\l 


3. Dynasty of 86 kings (Chaldeans ?) . 


34,080 


3. Dynasty of 8 Medtan kings . . . 


934 


9,458 to 9,934 1 




4. Dynasty of 11 kings (Chaldasans ?) . 


[958] 1 


9,934 to 1,976 




5. Dynasty of 49 Chaldasan kings . . 


458 


1,976 to 1,518 


*§ 


6. Dynasty of 9 Arabian kings . . . 


945 


1,518 to 1,973 


r 1 


7. Dynasty of 45 kings (Assyrians ?) . 


Sfi6 


1,973 to 747 


i 


8. Dynasty of 8 (?) Assyrian kings . . 


139 


747 to 695 




9. Dynasty of 6 Chaldean kings. . . 


87 


695 to 538 J 






36,000 





1 This numhor tills np ttM blank In Eoiwb. Ciroii. L 4, p. 18, where 48 is absnrdly 
suggested in the marigin. See abore, Note LVII. It is co^joctoral, bat it seems re- 
quired by the natiTo tradition that Bal^lon was fimnded 1903 before Alexander's cap- 
ture of it, or B. C. 99SI. 
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(Sco Outschmidt in tihe Rheiniaches Museum^ toI. Tiii. p. 252 ; who is 
followed by Brandis, Rerum Aasyriantm Tempara Emendata^ p- 17 ; and 
Sir U. Kawlinson in the Journal of the Asiatic Society, toI. xt. part 2 ; p. 
218.) If this be a true xoprescntation, it would follow that the number 
34,080 is purely artificial, bchig simply the number required to make 
up the great Babylonian year or cycle of 36,000 years, in cozjunction 
with the years of the real historical dynasties. The first number, 432,000, 
is made up of 12 such cycles, (36,000 X 12 = 432,000.) 

Note LXIX., p. 70. 

Sec the Fragments of Abydcnus in MoUcr's FYagm, Eiat, Or,, Tol. It. 
p. 282, Fr. 6 : « At that time the men of antiquity are said to baTC 
been so puficd up with strength and haughtiness, that they deapised 
even the gods, and imdertook to build that lofty obelisk which is now 
called Babylon. And when they had already built it up into the heavens 
almost OS high as the gods, the gods, by the help of the winds, smote 
the well-contrived but futile work, and prostrated it to the ground. 
And tliat rubbish took tlie name of Babel. For up to that time men 
relied upon the use of one language ; but then a various and discordant 
confusion of tongues was sent by the gods upon those who had hereto- 
fore used but one language." (Ap. Euscb. C 'hi-otiica, i. 8, p. 24.) Com- 
pare also the subjoined passage, which Synccllus quotes from Poly- 
liistor : ** Now the Sibyl says, that when all men were of one speech, 
some of them built a huge tower, that they might ascend up to heaven. 
But God caused a wind to blow, and overthrew their design, and gave 
to each a different language ; wherefore the city was called Babylon. 
(Chronograph,, p. 81, C.) 

Note LXX., p. 71. 

Hie affinity of the Sanskrit with the Persian, Greek, Latin, and Ger- 
man langnages was first remarked by our own countr^Tnan, Sir W. 
Jones ; but it remained for F. Schlegel in Germany and for Dr. Pricbard 
in England to make a scientific use of the material thus provided for 
them, Schlegers "Essay on the Language and Philosophy of tho 
Hindoos," and Dr. Prichard's inaugural *« Dissertation on the VarieticB 
of tlie Ilimian Race," were published almost simultaneously; but 
Sulilcgers work is regarded as the more advanced production. (S«e 
Bunseu*s Philosophy of Universal Uiatory, vol. ii. p. 60.) 
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Note LXXI., p. 71. 

In 1854 M. Bunsen wrote : ** Geographically then, and historically, 
it is true that Canaan was the son of Egypt ; fur the Canaanitic tribes 
which inhabited historical Canaan came from Egypt. In the same serue, 
Nimrod is called a Kushite, which means a man of the land of Kush. 
The Bible mentions but one Kush, ^Ethiopia ; an Asiatic Kush exists 
only in the imagination of the interpreters, and is the child of their despair. 
Now, Ximrod was no more a Kushitc by blood than Canaan was an Egyp- 
tian ; but the Turanian (Transoxanian) tribe, represented by him, came 
as a devastating people, which had previously conquered that part of 
Africa, back into Asia, and there established the first great empire." 
{Philosophy of Unic, History, vol. i. p. 191.) But in 1858, Sir Ilenry 
Bawlinson, having obtained a nimiber of Babylonian documents more 
ancient than any previously discovered, was able to declare authorita- 
tively, that tlic early inhabitants of Southern Babylonia ** were of a 
cognate race M-ith the primitive colonists both of Arabia and of the 
African Ethiopia.'* (Sec the author's Herothtus, vol. i. p. 442.) He 
found their vocabulary to be ** undoubtedly Cushite or Ethiopian," be- 
longing to that stock of tongues which in the sequel were every where 
more or less mLxed up 'v^'ith the Semitic languages, but of which we 
have the purest modem specimens in the Mahra of Southern Arabia, 
and the Galla of Abywnia." (Ibid, note 9.) He found also that 
" the traditions both of Babylonia and Assyria pointed to a connection 
in very early times between Etliiopia, Southern Arabia, and the cities 
on the Lower Euphrates." (Ibid.) He therefore adopted the term 
Cushite as the most proper title by which to distinguish the earlier 
from the later Babylonians; and re<».stablished beyond all doubt or 
question the fact of ** an Asiatic Ethiopia," which probably no one 
now would be hardy enough to deny. (See, besides the Essay referred 
to above, Essay xi. of the same volume, p. C65, and an elaborate Ar- 
ticle in the Journal of the Asiatic Society, voL zv. part 2, pp. 21^269.) 

Note LXXII., p. 71. 

The monunents g^ve distinct evidence of the early predominance of 
Babylonia over Assyria, of the spread of population and civilization 
nr>rthwards, and of the comparatively late founding of Nineveh. (See 



iNoTi: LXXIIL, 1). 71. 

TIk" ll';!iii»i.- (Imm iit..f tlu' Caiii'iiMit.s U .11. r-'t 
llun^m, \^PIiii>s<'i>hi/ (f i'nir. Hist. J vol. i. pp. TJO a 
titles tliem with the l*h(riiicians, and regards their S 
established. But the researches of Sir II. Kawlinsc 
him, that the Canaanites proper were not Semites. 1 
had a ** common origin" with the Egyptians, Ethiopi 
— an origin which he calls indxfifcrcntly Scythic ox 
the Canaanites," he says, *< were, I am satisfied, Scyth 
itants of Syria retained their distinctiTe ethnic chara 
late period of history. According to the inscription 
Hittitcs, were the dominant Scythic race from the ea 
they gave way very slowly before the Aramaeans, ley 
cians, who were the only extensive Semitic immigrantt 
Aaiatio Socieiyt vol. xv. part 2, p. 230, note.) 

Note LXXTV., p. 72. 

See M. Btmscn*s Philosophy of Univ* HUt,^ voL i 
where, though classing the Ilimyaric with the Semiti 
admits its close resemblance, both in vocabulary and 
forms, to the Ethiopic ; and compare the author's Hen 
447, note 4, and pp. G59, 660. 
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TcmarlcR : ** Wc mnst be cautious in drawing direct ethnological infer- 
ences from the linguistic indications of a very early age. It will be fiir 
safer^ at any rate, in these early times to follow the general scheme of 
ethnic affiliation which is given in the tenth chapter of Genesis." 

Note LXX^^., p. 72. 

The passages to which reference is here made will all be found in the 
second volume of Dr. Qaisford's edition of the work of Eusebius, pp. 
37(M92. They were derived by Eusebius from the *' Jewish History" 
of Alexander Polyhistor, a heathen writer. It is thought that some of 
Polyhistor's authorities, as Artapanus, Cleodemus, Demetrius, and 
Eupolemus, were Jews. (Sec the remarks of C. Mailer in his prefhce 
to the fragments of Folyhistor, Fragment. Ilitt. Gr,f vol. iii. p. 207.) 
If this be allowed, the weight of heathen testimony Ls of course pro tanfo 
diminished. But reasons have been already given for regarding Eupol- 
cmus as a heathen. (See above, Note XXY.) And the religious char- 
acter of the other three is at least doubtful. 

To the iK-ritcrs mentioned in the text may be added, Nicolas of Da^ 
mascus, who spake of Abraham's emigration from Chaldaca and settle- 
ment in (Canaan. (Sec the Drag, EUi. Gr,, vol. iii. p. 373.) 

Note LXXYH.. p. 72. 

See especially Faber's none MoaaioPt ch. t. pp. 225-228 ; and com- 
pare Patrick's Commentary on the Historical Books of the Old Testament, 
vol. i. p. 58 ; Ilome's Introduction to the Critical Study and Iknowledge 
of Holy Scripture, vol. i. p. 174, &c. 

Note LXX^TU., p. 73. 

Sir H. Rawlinson, in the author's Herodotus^ vol. i. Essay vi. p. 
446. 

Note LXXIX., p. 73. 

The name of tiie king whom Sir H. Bawlinson identifies with 
Chedor-laomer is, hi the native (Hamitic) Babylonian, Kudur-Mabuk. 
Mabuk in Hamitio is found to be the exact equivalent of Laomer in 

Semitic. This is • very xeoent discovery. 

24« 
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Note LXXX., p. 73. 

By meanB of certain monumental notices it has been proTed, with a 
near approach to certainty, that a Babylonian monarch, whose name is 
read as Ismi-daffon, reigned about B. C. 1860. Ktidur-Mabuk is eri- 
dently, by the type of "v^Titing which he uses, and the position in which 
his bricks are found, considerably earlier. Now in the year B. G. 1976 
— a century before Ismi-dagon — occurs one of the breaks in Bero- 
gos* list ; and this break moreover occurs within 60 years of the date 
(B. C. 1917) commonly assigned to the expedition of Chedor-laomer. 
These chronological coincidences strongly confirm the argument from 
the identity of name. 

NoTB LXXXI., p. 74. 

This passage is probably known to most students, but as it is too 
important to be omitted from the present review of the historical evi- 
dences, I subjoin it entire. 

*< Manetho . . . introducing a supposititious king, Amenophis, says 
that he desired to see the gods, as Orus had done, one of those who 
reigned before him. He expressed this desire to his namesake Amen- 
ophis, the son of Paapis, who had the reputation of being a partaker 
of the divine nature, on account of his wisdom and knowledge of the 
future. His namesake accordingly told him that he woidd be able to 
see the gods, if he should purge the whole country of lepers, and all 
other polluted men. Delighted with this promise, the king gathered 
out of £g>*pt all who had any bodily defect, and placed them in the 
quarries, on the cast side of the Nile, that they might work in them, 
and be separate from the rest of the Egyptians. He says also that there 
were among them some of the learned priests afflicted with the leprosy ; 
but that Amenophis, the wise man and prophet, feared the anger of the 
gods towards himself and the king, if they should see the gods without 
their consent. He also declared, that certain men would form an alli- 
ance with these polluted persons, and would get possession of Egypt, 
and hold it for thirteen years. But not daring to tell these things to 
the king, he committed them all to A%Titing, and then destroyed him- 
self, to the great grief of the king. After this he writes thus, word for 
word. « But when those who were sent to the mines had endured their 
misery for a long time, the king consented to assign to them, for their 
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abode and protection, the city Avaris, which had then been abandoned 
by the shepherds. Now this city, according to the ancient theology, 
is the city of Typhon. Entering into this city, and having it for a 
centre of their rebellion, they appointed as tbax prince one of the 
priests of the Hcliopolitans, named Hosarsiphus, and they took an 
oath to obey him in all things. He gave them, first of aU, this law, 
not to worship the gods, nor to abstain from any of those animals 
esteemed most sacred in Egypt, but to kill and destroy them all ; and 
not to have intercourse with any but those who had taken the oath. 
Having established these laws, and many others exceedingly contrary 
to the Egyptian customs, he commanded that many hands should be 
employed in repairing the walls of the city, and that they should make 
thcmselTca ready for war with King Amenophis. Then, joining with 
him the other priests and polluted persons, he sent ambassadors to the 
shepherds who had been driven out by Tcthmosis, to the city called 
Jerusalem. He declared to them the treatment which he, and those 
who shared in his dishonor, had received, and asked them to join all 
theur forces in an expedition against Egypt. He promised first of all 
to lead them back to Avaris, their ancestral city, to ftimish their army 
abundantly with all things necessary, to fight for them, if need should 
require, and easily to make the country subject to them. The shep- 
herds were oveijoyed, and all eagerly sallied forth, to the number of 
200,000, and soon came to Avaris. But Amenophis, the king of 
^S7P^> when he was apprised of their invasion, was not a little 
troubled, remembering the prediction of Amenophis the son of Paapis. 
And in the first place gathering the multitude of the Egyptians, and 
taking counsel with their rulers, he sent for the sacred animals that were 
chiefly worshipped in their temples to be brought to him, and com- 
manded the priests in dificrent places to hide the images of the gods as 
securely as possible. His son Scthos, called also Rameses, from his 
fiither Rhampses, being a child of five years old, he consigned to his 
friend. He then passed on with the rest of the Egyptians, amounting 
to 300,000 men skilled in war. When he met the enemy, however, he 
did not engage in battle with them, but, thinking that this would be 
to fight against the gods, he turned back, and came to Memphis. 
Then taking Apis, and the other sacred animals which had been sent 
thither, he immediately departed into Ethiopia. For the king of the 
Ethiopians vras under obligations to him ; wherefore he received the 
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wliolo multitiide?, and fiimiathed ihcm with auch neccsrauiea of lUb as 
the country affordiOd, and gave tlicm citie* and villages suflicieDt for 
them to dwell in during the predetermined period of thirt<?eiL years while 
Ame&opM^ was expelled from Mb kingdom* Ha moteoTeT put the 
Ethiopian army at tht? service of King Amenoplu^ for the defence of 
the frontiers of Egj-pt, Tbua far concerning the Ethiopians* But the 
Jeniflalemitefl came down with the polluted Egyptians, and treated men 
with such impious cruel^, that their rxile sei^ned to them who beheld 
their impieties the Tcry worst possible* For they not only burned 
citiea and village, and eacjilegiously abused the images of the goda, 
but| not content with tH^i, they u>ied these images m roa^tiBg the animalB 
that were rerormecd a« sacred, and compelled the priests to be the 
sacrificers and slaughterers of these ammalSf and then drova them naked 
out of the country. It is aaid also Uiat the priest who gave them their 
lawsi and ordered their dvil officers, who was by birth a Heliopolitan, 
named Oaarsiph, from O air is, the god of Heliopolis, when he had jom<jd 
liimself to this race of men, changed his naraei and was called Moses/ 
" Such things the Egyptians relate concerning the Jews, and many 
more which I pass over for the sake of brevity. And Manetho says 
againi tliat alter these things Amcnophis came from Ethiopia with a 
great force, and hia son Rhampsea with him, he also baring an army ; 
and the two together, engaging in battle with the shcpherdB and the 
polluted men, defeated than, and having alain many, drove them even 
io the borders of St^ria,** (Joseph. Contra Apionem, L 2B, 2?») 

Compare with this the briefer account of Chscremon, who said, — 
** Isis appeared to Amenophi^ in Ha sleep, and blamed him because 
her temple had been deatroycd in tlie war. But Phritiphantes^ the 
sacr^ icrihe, told him that all cause of alarm would be removed, if 
lie should purify Bgypt from men who were polluted, "Whereupon he 
gathered 250,000 of these obnoxioua persons, and banished them. 
Over these were the scribes, Moses and Joseph, who was also a sacred 
scribe* Their Egyptian names were, of Moscsj Tiaithen, and of 
Joseph, Pcteseph* These came to Peluaium, and found there S8O,Q0O 
persona, who had been left by Amenophis, because he did jwt wish to 
bring them into Egypt* forming an alliance witli these, they marched 
against Egypt* But Amenophis, without awaiting their attack, fled 
into Ethiopia^ leaving his wife, who was prcgtiunt. Siie hid herself in 
a GCTtom cave^ where obo brought forth a son, whose name was 
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Messenes. He, after he grew up to manhood, droYC the Jews, who 
were about 200,000, into Syria, and brought back hia fiEither from 
Ethiopia." (Joseph., 1. s. c. ch. 32.) 

Note LXXXII., p. 74. 

The name Osarsiph, which, according to Manetho, was the Egyptian 
appellation of Moses, seems to be a corruption of Joseph, whom Clucre- 
mon made Moses* companion and fellow-helper. The statement that 
Moses was " a priest of Ilcliopolis ** — which was also made by Apion 
(Josephus, Contra Apionenit iL 2) — is either a pcryersion of the Scrip- 
tural fiu!t of Joseph's marriage with ** the daughter of Potipherah^ 
priest of On," > or possibly an indication of a fact not recorded in 
Scripture, that Moses gained his knowledge of the Egyptian wisdom 
at that seat of learning. The fear of Amenophis for his son's safety 
recalls to our thoughts the last of the plagues : the forced labor of 
the Jews in the stone quarries is not very different from the compul- 
sory brick-making ; the cry of pollution is probably connected -with 
the earlier plagues, or perhaps it is only an exaggeration of the feeling 
which viewed •* every shepherd " as "an abomination." (Gen. xlvi. 
34.) The mention of Jerusalem, or rather Salem, (the Salemites,) at 
this time, confirms Gen. xiv. 18 ; and the occurrence of Rameses as a 
fiunQy name in the dynasty harmonizes with its use as a local designap 
tion. (Gto. zlvii. 11 ; Ezod. i. II, and xii. 37.) 

Note LXXXTH., p. 75. 

See Sir Charles Lyell's Principles of Geology, vol. i. p. 240. « I need 
not dwell," he says, •« on the proofs of the low antiquity of our species, 
tor it U not controverted by any experienced geologist; indeed, the real 
difficulty consists in tracing back the signs of man's existence on the 
earth to that comparatively modem period when species, now his con- 
temporaries, began to predominate. If there be a difference of opinion 
respecting the occurrence in certain deposits of the remains of man and 
his works, it is always in reference to strata confessedly of the most modem 
order; and it is never pretended that our race co-existed vriHh assem- 
blages of animals and plants, of which all or even a great part of the 
species are extinct." 

This remark willf I conceiye, hold good, whatever judgment is ulti- 

loan. xU. 45. 
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mately temed by ecieneo of the results wMcli Ijave b<*^ii tieccutly 
obtained by ^i^"* Homer m B^f^U^ by ItL Boucher de Perthes in 
Pranee,* aad by Mr* Prestwich and others in our awti country. The 
Btmta examined and isaid to eoatoin the moat andmt human remains 
hitherto found, are the aiimiitm of Egypt, and the diltm'um or "drift" 
of Euiope ; which n^e both, geologicallyi strata of a compaxatiTely 
modem ori^ii. The rashness of the conelusiand as to the mimmufti 
tntiquity of our race in Egypt, which Mr* Homer drew fifom Mb 
researohea, has been ably exposed by a writer in the Quarterly Retfkwt 
CApril, 1850^ No. 210, pp, 4UM21.) 



NoTB LXXXiy., p, 7B. 

The retearfiJies and argumeuii of Blumenhach, HaUer, Cuyijcr» ancu 
above all, of Dr. Prichard, {Phtfskai Htsiory of Ma»kf*idi yol, i. pp* 
114-376,) have established thi^ point beyond all reftsonable doubt. 
Even the author of the Vestigea of C'rcatim admits ♦' the resnlt, on Iha 
whole, of inquiries into what ore called the physit^ history of man," 
to be, *'that conditiona such as climate atid food, domcsticiitioii, and 
perhaps an inward tendency to progress under tolerably ^vorable 
circttmstaucei, arc sufficient to account for all the outward peculiarities 
of form and color" observable among mankind. {Ve^i^est p* 262, tenth 
edition.) 

NoTB LXSXT., p. 75. 

*< Physiological Ethnology," says Professor Max MflUer, "has ac- 
counted for the varieties of the human race, and rejnoved the barriers 
which formerly prevented us from viewing all mankind as the members 
of one family, the offspring of one parent. The problem of the variety 
of language Is more diifienlt. and has stiU to be solved* aa we must 
include in our survey the nations of America and AMca. But over 
the languages of the prinoitive Asiatic Continent of Asia and Europe 
a new light begiiua to dawn, which, in spite of perplexing appearances, 
reveah mor^ 'ami morg cUarinF the p&xifibilUi/ of their eommm origin/' 
(See M, Bunaen's Philowph^ of Utdeenai Misiori/f vol. L p. 174 1 and 
compare pp. 478, 4T0-) 

I jfcfffkitl ^J«M rt€mt Mts^^irtAr* near Cair*, (flrnt p^bU^be^ la the PM^itaphUal 
TVaiwKti^m,) ttf Leonard Horuer, Eh(L-i Porta t and \L Louduti; IS&& and IS&d. 
> AntiyuiUi Cdtiquat «£ AnU-diinvititmeMf par M, Botactuvr d« F^thw, VwIm^ 1547* 
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Note LXXXYL, p. 75. 

"It is ple&sing to remark," says Sir H. Bawliii8on» speaking of the 
different races in Western Asia, ** that if we were to be goidcd by 
the mere intersection of linguistic paths, and Independently of all 
reference to the Scriptural record, we $hoM Mi be led to fix on the 
plaint of ShintxTt as the fictu from which the vorious lines had radiated,*' 
{Journal of Royal Asiatic Society^ toL xy. part 2, p. 232. Compare the 
statementB of the same writer in the author's Earodotiti^ vol. i p. 586.) 

Note LXXXYII., p. 75. 

The only case in which we can form a judgment of the lingtMio 
accuracy of the Pentateuch is that of the Egyptian terms, since here 
only have we any sufficient knowledge of the language spoken in the 
country at the time. Under this head come the following : — 

1. Pharaoht (rf:P^B») as the title of Egyptian kings (Gen. xii. 15, xL 
2 ; Ex. i. 11,) which has been explained as Ph'ouro, •* the king; " but 
which is more probably Ph-rah^ ** the Sun," a title borne by the Egyp- 
tian monarchs from very early times. (Wilkinson, in the author's 
Herodotus, vol. ii. p. 182, note 1.) 

2. Potiphar, (^B*^t3iB,) or Potipherah, to'lB^^tDIB.) which is Pete- 
ph^re, "belonging to the Sun" — a name common upon the monu- 
ments, (Rosellini, MonumenH Storici, i. 117; Champollion, Pr6cis, Table 
G6n6ralc, p. 23,) and specially appropriate to a Priest of On, or Ueli- 
cpolis. Compare the name Peteseph, "belonging to Scb, (Chronos,)" 
which, according to Chseremon, was the Egyptian name of Joseph. 
(Supra, Note LXXXI.) 

3. Asenathf (rODM,) which is, according to Jablonsky, {Optucula, 11. 
208,) Asshe-neith, ** worshipper of Neith," or more probably, as Gese- 
nius obseires, (Thesaurus, ad yoc.,) As^neith, " quae Neithoc (est,)" 
** belonging to Xeith." It has been doubted whether Neith was wor- 
shipped at this early date ; but she seems to have been really one of 
the primitive deities of Lower Egypt. (Bunsen, EgypCs Place, toI. i. 
p. 389.) Her name forms an element in that of Nitocris, {Neith-^ikri,) 
a queen of the sixth dynasty. (Wilkinson, Herodotus, vol. ii. p. 165, 
note 2.) 

4. Zaphnath-Pmamdh, (TD^D^&S,) the name which Pharaoh gave 
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to Jasepb» U bqfit explained tKrough the Beptuagint Psontho-niphaiLecb, 
which closely con-espoads to the Coptic Psont^m/aneh, ** iuitamer of 
tlie age/' or as Jerome says, a little &eely, *» salTatot mimdi*" (See 
Oeseniiifi, T^eatturm^ p. 1181.) The first two letter ft have been trans- 
posed in the Hebrew, cither by aecident, or to suit Jeift-ish articulatioii, 
and at the Bome time to produce a name sigtiiticatit to Jewush ears. 

6. Mine* (rroa) was uadouhtcdly nn Egryptinn name, since it waa 
selected by Pharaoh*a daughtcTi (Ex, lu 10.) We arc told that it was 
signifieant, being choacn "because she drew him out of the water,** 
The Wfcl etymology was long since given fully by Josephus, (AfU. Jud, 
Mi 9» j 6») partially by Philoi {De vita MtysiSf L Op. vol. ii. p* 83,) and 
Clemens Alencandrinns, {^Strom* i. p. 412.) Josephus — *<The Egyptians 
eall water tm, and those who are r^^acued from the water utts" 
Philo — " The Egyptians caU water mm*'' Clem, Alex. — '» The 
Egyptians call water mou/' The last of these forms Is the* best, 
Jftrfi is still ** water" in Coptic, and the old Egyptian word^giyeii 
by Bimscn &s munM^^wos similar. According to Jablonaky (C>ptt»- 
ctitu, L 162) (make in Coptic is " to save/' I am not aware whether 
this root has been found yet in the ancient Egyptian. 

6* B^sideB these names, a certain number of Egj^ption words have 
been deteeted in the language of tJie Pentateuch* Such are jiIIKj (o? 
•^fUftf LXX. ^x"0 which Jablonsky found to signify in Coptic ** every 
gre^n thing which is produced in a pool," (G^wcufo, voL L p. 45;) 
perhaps +"QFlf (LXX. W^^) the word used both for Noah*8 Ark, and 
for tile small ark in which Moses waa placed* (La Crojse, LeJtiimn Effi/p^ 
tiactm^ sub voc. ;) and ^n^t which is ejqjhuucd from the Coptic as 
an-r^t "bow every one/' or mpe-rek, '^ bow the head.*' (See Gesenitui. 
HekHlUche^ find CkaMfiiatihes llandwOrterbuch^ ad voe., p. 10, E, T., and 
(s>mpiye dc Rossi, Ehjm. E^ypU^ p- 10 

The gmtgntphic accuracy of the Pentateuch has been illustrated by a 
number of writers* Dr. Stanley, one of the most recent and most cidm- 
judging of modem Oriental travellers, observes with respect to the 
Mosaic accounts of the Sinaitie desert — " Even if tihe precise route of 
the Israelites wo-e unknown, yet the peculiar features of the country 
have BO much in common that the history would still receive $nmf 
rcme^kMe iUmtmtiom, . . , The occasional springs, and wells, and 
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brooks, effe m afwjrdancse with the notices of the * wataw ' of Marah, 
the •jprmga' of EUm, the * brook* of Horeb; the *well' of Jctbro*« 
daughters, with its ♦ troughs * or tanks. The 'Teget;itioii is atiU that 
which w^ Bhould infer from ihie Mosaic history," Ifee, (StVtai ftnd Pahs' 
HfUf pp» 10, 21; compare pp* 22, 24, 129, fte*) la the aecount of 
Bgjrpt the accuracy i£ seen not only in the general description of the 
tcrritofy — it* rich meadows and eom-kada ; its abounding riTer, 
^l*cd with fiagf and fculmahfii^ (Em. ii. 3 ;) its wealth of waters derived 
therefrom, ♦* atrearos and riTera, tnd ponda, and pools of water," (Ejc* 
TiL 19 ita wheat, and rye, and barky, and flax, (ib, ix, 31, 32,) aad 
green trees (palm-trees ?) yielding fruit, (ib, x. 15;) but alio in fc 
names and ftome tunes in the dies of towns. On* Kst,} Fithom, CDhti>) 
Kiuneise^, (cpiaPnO Zoan, (^73') and Migdol, CiiarO which are among 
the fewE^ptian towns mentioned by Moses, are all well-knowTi ph^'es* 
Of On, the Greek ITeliopolis, it b mmeeessiiry to si>eak. Pithom is the 
Patumus of Herodotui?, (ii* 168,) the city of Thmei, (Justiec,) called 
*' Thrauin " in the Itin^ary of Antanine, (p. fl.) Ramessca is BrtJU 
WW, a city of whieh we haye a description in a hieratic papyrus of 
the Iftth or 19th dj-naaty. (See Cmn&ri4^ BMay^, 1858, Art. VI. 
p. 2540 2oan, the Tonis of the LXX- — whence the " Tanitic nome * 
i>f Herodotus, (ii. ICO^) and the " Tanitic moutii ^* of later authors, Is 
the modem San or Zcm, evidently « great town in the time of the Riunes- 
^de monarch^* (Wilkinson, AndetU Effiffiit i- p. 4*3.) itigdol, the 
Mogdolua of Hecatieus, (Fr. 282,) retains ita name in the Itinerary of 
Antoniniei, (p^, 10,) and appears in the position assigned by Mosea, on 
tht nafCh-eaat frontier, near Pelusium. Again, the name by which 
Egypt itaelf is designated, Mizraim, (0*^*1*^1) has a peculiar geographi- 
eal signiflcancy. The dual form marks the *iro Egypts — " the upper 
and the lower country "^ as they are termed in the inscriptions,^ 
Equally significant is Po^fan-aram, Csns*"!! ? 1) '* the joAim Syria "— the 
country stretching away from the foot of the hills, (Stanley's Paitstinct 
p. 128, note 1.) where Horran stood, which wafi so different a tract from 
tJie mountainous Syria WTst of the Euphrates. Again, the expression, 
" the entrance of Hamath/' (Numb, Jriii. 21,) shows a conversance with 
the geography of Upper Palestine, whereof this ** entrance " b so 
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fttsikuig a fbfltufe, (Stanley, p. 390,) nud -with tlve e:dBteuce of Hamatli 
at the time, which may be prov^etl from ihe hieratic papyri of the pmo4. 
(See Cambridgtt E$ia^9^ 1 358 » p , 2 68 . ) S«me fur^er gcograpMcul pouiti 
wiU be tcmched in Note LXXXIX. 

The Bthologic<d accurflcy of the Pentateuch tis respecta Oriental man- 
ners and customs generally, baa never bevn questioned. The life of the 
Patmrcha in Canaan, the habits of those who dwell in the desert, the 
chiefs and folio wera, the tents, the wealth in cattle, the ** sitting in the 
door/* the salutationfl and obeisances, the constant migrations, Ihe 
quarrels for pasture and water, the marriages witb near relatiTeSi 
the drawing of water from the weHa by the yoimg maidens, the troughs 
for the camels, the atone on the well's mouth, the camels kneeling with 
their burdens and waiting patiently till the trougha are full, the pur- 
ehase by weight of silver^ the oaths accompanied by peculiar ceremonies, 
the ox unmu^ded as he treads otit the com, — these and ti^n thoufiand 
similar traits are so true to nature and to fact, even at the present day, 
(for the East changes but little,) that travellers universally come back 
from Syria deeply and abidingly impressed with the reality and truth- 
fiiJness of the Pentateuch in all that respects Eastern manners* Ration- 
alism, in order to meet in any degree the weight of this argument, ia 
forced to betake itself to Egj-pt, where an artificial system existed in 
the time of Ptoses which haa now completely passed away. Von Bohlen 
maintflins that in many reapecta the author of the Pentateuch shows a 
want of acquaintance with the customs of Egypt, e. g., in his mentioti 
of eunuchs at the EgjT^tian court, (^CowiflAenf^r, p, 3 60, > in his represent 
tation of Pharaoh's daughter as bathing in the Nile, (ibid.,) and in hia 
making wine a product of Egypt, (p. 374*} The objections taken are 
not particularly happy. (See RoscUini as quoted by Ilengstcnberg, 
Mff^ten und A/ojp, p* 23 i and Wilkinson, Ancient Egyptmn^^ ToL iii. 
p, 3&9; Herodotita^ vol. ii. p. 126.) Were they more important, they 
would be greatly outvi^eighed by the multitude of passages where an 
intimate acquaintance with Ancient Egypt may be discerned. The 
position of the Egyptians lA-ith resp4?ct to foreigners — their separation. 
£n>ni them, yet their allowaTice of tbem in their country, their special 
hatred of aAepherda, the liuspidon of sti^angers from Palietine as spies -^ 
tholr internal govcmment, ita settled character, tljc power of tlie King, 
the influence of the Priests, the great workjs the employment of for- 
eigners in their eonstniction, the use of bricks, (cf, Her&d^ ii* 136, with 
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WilkyiBoi3*B note nd loc.^) and of brinks with itraw in tlicnif (WlJIciit- 
Km, L a. c* and Catnb. Eaaa^i, ISoSi p, 25D,) the taskmasters, the 
embahmng of dead bodies, the consequent importation of spicefi, (Gen* 
xxxyii, 25f) tbe riolent mournings, (Herod. ^.80,) the disioluC^aess 
of ttie women, (ibid. ii. Ill { CamL EMmjs, 1358, p. 234,) the fighting 
with horses and chariots, (WilMnson on Hurod. ii. 108 ; Camh,, Esmt^s^ 
IS08, pp. 240, 241 p) — the^ aie a few out of the mony points which 
might be noted marking an intiinate knowledge of Egyptiiui mmmefa 
and customs on the pmt of the author of the Pentateuchi (For 11 full 
treatment of the questioQ, see the work of Kengstcnberg quoted ahoTe, 
which exhibits a very good aoquaiiktance with the woiks of modem 
Egyptologers*) 



NOTB LXXXTIIL, p. 76* 

The tmcertmaty of geographers as to the sitefl of thete cities, and the 
weak grounds upon which identifications of them were attempted, will 
be seen by xe^ence even to works ao recent as Winer's Reaiic&rtfrbiteh 
(1848) and Kitto's Biblkai Cychp^fdm, (1856.) Ur was thought by 
Bome (Hitter, Kitto) to be Or& or Edeasa (so eT?on Bunsen, Eff^pt, vol, 
tMi. p. S6€ ;) which according to others (Winer) was Erech t Cftlneh 
was supposed to be Ctesiphon, Calah to be Holwan j Ellasar, which 
ahould have been in Lower Bjibylonia, wa^ thought to be the Latissa 
of Xenophon, on the middle Tigris ; while Accad was either Sacada 0? 
Nisihis, Any alight resemblance of name -^ any late authority of a 
Talmudical or Arabic writer — ii^a caught at, in order to fix what the 
scanty remaitts of primeval geography left completely unsie^iled. 



KoTB IJLXXTX., p. T6. 

The following sites seem to have been determined beyond all reiw 
jBOuable doubt by the Babylonian and Assyrian Inscriptions : — 

1. Ur of the Chaideea, at Mitf^/n^irf on the right bank of the Eu« 
phrates, not very far above iu Junction with the HhiU-ci-EU, This 10 1 
the true Chaldira ol Scripture and of History^ an Aimeuian Chald^ea 
being a fiction of the Greeks. 

2, Cnlah at NimHid, on the left bonk of t}ie TigrL-s, a little above i 
junction with the Greater 2ab. (The Hidah of 2 Kings ivii. d, is 
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different plfice.) The prOTiQCe in "n hiuli it standa long contiiittfid to be 
called Calftchene, (Stiab. xvL 1, { 1 1 P^oL tL 1.) 

3, Ereeh at Wark^, (the Greek 'Oy/tr^i) on tbe left b&nlt of the 
Eup!uatL>9, tmd at some dktance from the rlvtr, about 35 miie» K. W, 
of Ur. 

Tha foUowiiig identificatiana, if not certain, arc at least highly* proU 
able ; — 1. Bosen with Kileh-Sherghdlt on the right bank of the Tigriflt 
not very fiir from its junction Trith the Lessee Zab* 2, Accad with & 
town in Lower BabjloniA] OJ^Oed Kimi Acctid in the Inscriptianfl, the 
site of which is not y<?t determined* 3, Eik^ar with Smkereht 16 
liulea S. E, of WarkHf on the Bame aida of the Euphrates* 4. Calneh 
with Nifhr, m the mme tract with Setik^rth and Wbrka, but mu<^ 
ncyorer Babylon, and about midway between the two sFreamj. (See the 
author's UerodoUtM, voL i, pp, 313, 447, 502, kc) 

Pot a description of the ruins of Ur and Erech, see Sir, LoftuB*a 
Chaid&^ and Simmufy pp* 138-134, and 162 et s£?qq,| for those of 
Caloh, »ee Mr* Layard's Nimvek and iU Rem&im^ eh- ii, ct seqq. ; 
Bome aeeount^is given of Rosen {Kihh^Bhtrghdf) in the same work, ch* 
ml. ; and of Calneh {Niff&r) in the same writer's Nii^eveh md Bt^lofh 
ch. XXIT. 

KoTi XC, p, 76. 

See the nccount which Mr. Cyril Graham has given of his travels in 
this region in the (Mmhridge Essays for 185S, pp. lo7-162. Compare 
Pr« Stanley's Smut amd FuictUrte, p. IIS, 



See Commjmder Lynch'* Mrrafixm of ih^ Umttd ^atet Enpeditim $a 
th€ Rhcr Jordan, and also Ms 0_fficmt Import » Compare the Joufmi^ 
of the Geographical Society, voL xvliL Artt. &, 9, and 10, and yoL 
XX. Art, 15. For a summary of the iacts, see Stanley's Sinai and 
PahsHne, pp. 276-279, and the Es^^s appended to the first volume of 
the author's Het^ottat Essay ix, pp. 649, 649. Commander Lynch 
fives the following account of th*? impression made upon Mmsclf imd 
Hi frienda by their careful examination of the River and of the Lake 
In which it ends:^ — *'It is for the learned to comment on the fiiets 
which we have l&borioualy ootleoted. Upon oursaives, the i^^tilt la s 
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decided one. We entered upon this sea with conflicting opinions. One 
of the party was sceptical, and another, I think, a professed unbe- 
liever of the Mosi^if accoui^t. After twenty-two days* dose investi- 
gation, if I am not mista k en, we were unaninumi in the oowciction of the 
truth of the Scriptural account of the destruction of the cities of the 
plain," {Narrative^ ch. xvii. p. 253.) 



LECTURE III. 

Note L, p. 79. 

See KSnig, AUtestament. Studien, p. 63, et seqq. ; Jahn, Einieiiunff^ 
ii. 1, p. 160 ; and Home's Introduction, vol. v. p. 35. 

Note II., p. 79. 

See Corpzov, IntroducOo ad Kbroa Cananicoe Veteria Testamenti, part 
i. p. 213, who gives the following list of writers by whom this view 
has been taken : Theodoret, Procopius, Gregory the GFreat, Isidore, 
Eucherius, among the ancients; among the modems, Walther, Calo- 
vius, Hugo, Be Lyra, Ciyetan, Yatabl^, Siztus Sinensis, Sanctius, Se- 
rarius, and Cornelius a Lapide." 

Note HI., p. 79. 

There is no refierence to the Book of Joshua as the work of Joshua in 
Scripture. It is first assigned to him in the Talmud. The Fathers are 
divided in opinion as to its authorship. Athanasius, for instance, 
includes it among the books *' not written by the persons whose names 
they bear and of whom they treat." (Synops. S. S. { 1^ > Opera, vol. 
ii. p. 139, B.) 

Note IV., p. 79. 

See the summary of the arguments in Eeil's CommenttKr Hber d, Buch 
Joeua, Einleitung, { 3, p. zlvii. Keil's conclusion is, « that the histor- 
ical references and the peculiarity of ityle completely disprove the 
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supposition tlmt the Book of Joaliiui was wiittoi during the cuptivity ; 
that th^ do not point to the times of Sarouplt or Saul, or Bavid, us 
tlie date of its compodtion^ but ratlicr tatho^ a£|ir Joshua, and feithm 
# ff^m$ratim of hU death. "Who the^/* he aaka^ ** waa tlie author ? 
Moat probohly one of the ciders, %v ho lived for some time after Joahua, 
and who had seen all the works of Jehovah which he did for larad, 
occupied himself at the dose of his lift; with writing down, partly from 
recollection, partly from contemporary docutncnta and other written 
noti<?cs, the tilings which he had himself witnessed, and thus composed 
the work which we poisesa under the name of Jot^ua/' * I should be 
diapoaed to ocqtiieace in this xiew. 



► 



Note T^ P^ 81* 

De Wette boldly deniea tMa, ** The book/* ho says, " nowhere con- 
taint any separate contemporary documents," (niebt einmal cinzebie 
gldchidtig^ Beatondtheile enthlllt es* Einimtnn^f { 169, p* 213,) But 
Kosenmaller, Jahn, and others, seem to have reason on their side 'when 
they urge, thtit the accounts of the boundaries of the tribea, (xv. 
21-62 J xviii. 2U28 ; xiji, 1-46,) and of the cities of the Levitea, (xxi. 
13^0,) have all the appearance of such documents. Sucb a document 
is aliO, as it BC^ma to me, the list of slaughtered kings in chapter jdii^ 
(verses 9-24*) It appears by ch, xviiL 1-10, and judv. 26, that such 
recorda were in use at the time ; and it is a reasonable suppot^ition that 
they formed the basis upon which the author, who quotes tbcm, com- 
posed Im work. Eichhom observed long ago — *• The account of the 
division of the land bears in many places the marks of tiprofocoi, which 
from its very nature never gives at once a brief sketch of the whole 
arrangement, but describes its gradual progress, and relates, one after 
another, all the alterations, improvements, and additional that were 
made from time to time." {EinMtunpi vol. iii. p, 365.) Keil remarks 
recently — *♦ When we come to the second part of the book, and observe 
the things of which it particularly treats ; how tlie history which it 
contains of the divL^ioa of Canaan amongHt the tribes ia aecompani«d 
with full descriptions of the boundaries of the territory of each tribe» 
with catalogues of cities, and so on, we ftre necessarily led to the 

I lo thft qtiotatioiii from ProlbiUidr KelFfl IbwekI ami fictiilble wnrk, I follow tli» 
TraiiflLatjoD of Mr. J, Martin, which foFDU the foortaiath Toltudd of OUrlt^i fWwfn 
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concliision, that the -write* availed himself of wriitmi reeordt, if not of 
o0icmi documents ,** (^Oommfntar^ Einleitmigi § 4 ; p* 47| £* Tp) Cobv* 
pore Home, bUroductiont toL t. pp. 36, 37. 



NOTB YI., p. SI, 

See CarpstOT, Inirodnfetto ad Libro§ Cammico* Veteria TeH^tmentit p. 
172, et aeqq. ; and eompaTC the quotation from Baba-Bathxa in The- 
odore ParkGr*3 TYamt^im of Be Wm0^ voL i* p, 31, See alBO Home' 8 
iTUrodm^i&Uf vol. v- p. 42. 

Nora Vll.pp. 81* 

Compare Judgefl i. 21 with 2 Bam. y, ^9. ThiA paseag^r '^t la ad- 
mitted, " fwma to belong to the &ne of Da-rid/* (Faxker'a De WeUg^ 
yoL i* p* 206*) 

The chronology of the Book of Judges Is inTolTcd in gr^t imeer« 
tamtf. Several periods are Tinestimated, m the time between the death 
of Xoshua and the flrat flerritade, the judgeship of Shamgar, and some 
portion of the reign of Abimclech. The soxyitudcfl added togethier 
ooeupy 11 1 yearsj and the periods during which the land waa at test or 
under Judges occupy apparently 299 yeara, or if Samson's judgeship 
be ineltided in the last servihido, (Jud* x v. 20,) 279 years. The total is 
thus 410, or 390.* But in 2 Kings vi. 1, the entire penpd between the 
^xoduB and the Dedicatioii of the Temple is d^lared to have been no 
more tbrni 4S0 years. Now if we take the lower of the two numbers 
derivable from Judges, and add the sojourn in the wildeniesr!, (40 
fears,) the time of Joshua'^ jtidgesbip, (Ray 20 years*) the intorvul 
between Joshua's death and the Ist fiervitude, (eay 6 yeara,) the judge- 
ships of Eli, (40 Jfears^) and of Samuel, (more than 20 years* t Sam. 
vii. 2,) the reigns of Saul, (40 years,) of David, (40 ycftis,) and tbo 
three years of Solomon's reign before the Bedktttion, we obtain the 
result of (390-^40 + 20 + 5 + 40 + 20 + 40^40 + 3=^)598 years, 
or more than a century beyond the estimate in Kings, It ia therefore 

t with UtH nnirlf «gn« St. V*uV« MtfiOAt* flf 450 yeiftn fiom the dlvtiScvD of tho 
l^d by lot (o SuDuel the prophet, (Act* lilL 20 ; > for WO + 40 (this tfmu of KIFa Ja<lg4- 
thtp) + ao (a afit ipipro1«l>l« «ctl3tuUa for tha thi» between Um dAAth of Uoiea ud tlw 
lit Serrlttide) — l£a jtui; 
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thought that the period of the Judgca must be reduced ; mid the term 
ordinarily assigned to them, cxcluaive of EU and Samuel^ is fiom 300 
to 360 ycara* (See the marginal dates in the English Bible, nnd com* 
pare Clinton, Fasti lieil^mci^ vol. i, p. 313» note ^.) M. Bunaenj i^itJi 
Ms tiffuid boldne&a, reduces the dme sdU further, making the period 
fifom ^0 death of Joahua to that of Samson no more than 173 years. 
(pe^ M& Effypij voh iii. p- 288.) This i» effected by giving Othniel and 
Beborah 8 years each instead of 40, by reducing the time between the 
2d and 3d servitudes firom 80 years to 7» by shoTtening Gideon's pres- 
idency from 40 yeats to 10, and by rcgtirding the line of Judge* &om 
Tola to Abdon as double, whereby S4 yeara are compreased into 4S I 
If cbxonology be treated in thia apirit, it 13 to be feared that it will 
shortly come to he regarded pretty nee^ly in the some liglit u the 
etymology of the last century, in which, it was said, ** Yowda ■£« good 
for nothing, and consonants of small account," — 

NoTs IX., p. as. 

Jahn, Einieiiunfft i 46, vol. iL p. 232, et teqq, Herbst, EinUiHmgf 
ToL ii* p. 139, et acqq. ; Graf, ZHaa^ttcUi^ tU likronim SamttniU et Re^m 
cotf^sUioHc, &c. A good refutation of JaIiu's theory will be found in 
Kitto'i Cjfclcpadiat in the article on the *' Books of Samuel,** vol, iL p. 

Note X,, p. 82. 

See CarpEov, InirodueHOf &c,, p. 213. Modem critics mostly take the 
•view that the Books of Samuel were merely fouftdcd on these doc- 
uments. (See Hlivermck, Einkitmtgt § 161 ^ Stuart, Uktory of the Old 
Te»t€tment Canm, { &» p, 134 ; Bev. J. Eadie in Kitto'a Ci^ctaprndia, VoL 
ii. p. 6S4 ; &c.) Home, liowerer, with CarpzoT (p. 215) and Span- 
bdm* {Opera, vol. i* p. 3070 bold» to the ancient view. (See his 
Mi-oductimt vol, Y, p, 48.) The different^ between the two viewH is 
not great. 

NoTB XI-i p* 8S. 

Ahijah the Shiloiute is meutioned as a contemporary of Solomon 
in 1 Kings xi. 29. Aa the visions of Iddo the seer were ** against Jer- 
oboam the son of Nebat," he muat have been, at the latett, oontempo- 
razj with Bolomon'a iucccssor. 
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Note XIL, p. 84. 

Be Wette my ft correctly — ' * The; tbtory of David, contained in 
I Cbi-Qii* :J£*-xxix,, is in parte entirely consistent with that in the 
books of Samuel ; but it. is distinguished from that by having teveral 
oecouHiM peculiar to itwift emd iMpccially by itA Lcvitical account*,** 
(Einleitung, f 188, p. 241 ; voL ii* p, 26 1 , of Parker* i Tmmlattmi.) 
Sucb accounts are partlculafly the following — 1* The lists of thoae 
who join^ Dttv4d at ZibJag and at Hehton* (cb. jdi*> 2* Dairid** 
imstructiona to Solomon and the princes with regard to the tcjnplc, 
(ch. xjdi, and cb* x^rriu*) 3* His offetings and those of the people, 
(eh> xxix. 1-9.) 4, His thimksgiTing, and prayer^ (ibid. 10^19.) 5. His 
great sacrifice and installing of Solomon oa king for the second time» 
(ibid. 2t^25i) And, 6. The lists of the Jjevites. Priests^ gangers, por- 
ters, captains ^ fee*, as made out or appointed by David, (clis, xxii*- 
xxriit) The rcmamder of the first book of Chronicles follows Samuel 
dotelji in most passages almost to the letter ; e. g^ 



1 Chuon. X. 1-10* 

Now the Philistines fonght a- 
gainat Israel ; and the men of Is- 
mel fled from before the Pbilis- 
tines, and fell down slain in mount 
Gilboa. And the Philistines fol- 
lowed hard afier Saul, and afi&f 
his sons « and the Pbilisdnes slew 
Jonatban, and Abmadab, and Mai- 
ehi-sbuaf the sons of Saul. And 
the battle went sore against Saul» 
and the archers bit Mm, and he 
was woimded of the aicherf, §fe*» 



I Sax. XXXI. 1-10. 

Now the Philistines fought a^ 
goinit Israel '. and ibe men of Is- 
xad fled from before the Philis- 
tinest and fell down stain in mount 
Gil boa* And the PhiUatines fol- 
lowed haid i^nm Saul and upon 
his sons I and the Philistines slew 
Jonathan^ and Ablnadab, and Mel- 
chi-shuft, Saul's sons* And the 
tattle went sore against Saul* and 
the archers hit him ; and he was 
AfTs wotmded of the ard)cxO| &c*i 



NoTB Xin,, p, 64, 

That the seventy-eighth FsaJm is a work of David's ^me^ is apparent 
from its bringing the history tlown to him, and th^i closing abruptly* 
The titk, *» Maachil of Asaph,'* is an eattemal confirmation of this view. 
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E Ten Be Wc?tte appears to allow thut Asaph was the author, lEinM- 
ttinff, } 271i p» 366,) In this P^alm are mentioti(?d the folio wing lii»- 
todoat&eta: (1.) The giving of the kw by lehovoh, (verse 6 ;) (t.) 
The command thut it ehould be made known by fether» to their chU- 
fb-cn, (verses fi, 6 ; compnre Deut, iv. % ike.;} (3,) the mimdea 
wrought in Egypt, (verse 12 ;) (4.) the turning of the rivers, mid (fi.) 
other waters, into blood, {vetne 44?) (60 the pbaigue of flies, (t, 4S ;) 
(70 of frogft, (ib. (8.) of locusts, (v. 4S0 (9.) of hdO, (v. 47 ;) (100 
the deatmction by the huil of tattle aa well a^ trees, (v, 48 ;) (IL) the 
death of the ftrst-hom, (v* 61 (12 ) the employment of art^eh in this 
destruction^ (v. 4^0 C*^-) ^^ divine leading of the Israelites out ol 
Egypt, (V* 62 (14-) the pillar of doud (160 ty day, (v. 140 (IS.) 
the pillar of fire (170 ^7 night, (ibid* (180 ^^ division of the Red 
Sea, (V* 13;) (l^") the standing of the water i» a heap, (ibid, j oom- 
pare Ex. xv. 8 (200 ^^ divine guidance of the Israelites through 
tiie sea, (v. 63 (^^0 ^^ overwhelming of the Egyptians, (ib. ;) (22*) 
the frequent murmuring in the wilderneas, (veraea 17-20 (230 the 
bringing forth of water from the rock, (v* 16 (2*-) ^ vast abun^ 
dsncst, (v, 10;) (260 the asking for meat, (v* 16 j) (200 tjie kbidling 
of a fire againat the people, (v, 21 ; compare Numb* xi* I (2^0 the 
manna, (v. 24 (^^0 ^ts coming do^^n from heaven, (v. 23 ; compare 
Ex. xvi* 4 ;) (290 the ampleneaa of the supply, (t, 26 ;) (300 ^^ P^* 
ing of quails, (v* 27 (310 which were brought by a wind, (v, 26; 
compare Numb* al 300 (^^O s^d let fall *' round about thdr hiibitJi- 
tion,*' (v, 28 ; compare Numb* ad, 31 (33*) the destructive plague 
which followed, (t. 31,) (340 *< while the meat was yet in their 
I mouthi,'' (V. 30 ; compare Numb. zL 33 (36.) the various further 
provocationaT (tv* 32, 37, Stc. (360 t^^ pumshment by ** consumiag 
their days" in the wilderness, (v. 33 (370 the mercy of God in **not 
Btimng up all his wrath," (v. 38 (380 the fre<iuent repentances after 
^ puniahnaent, and frequent relapses, (w. 34-42 (390 the divine con- 
^duet to the border of the Holy Land, (v* 64 ;) (400 the casting out of 
* Heathen before them, (y, 66 (410 the division of the inheritanccsj 
["ph* (-i^O the eowardiee of Ephroim, (v. fl ; compare Josh, xvi* 10 j 
^ Judges i, 20 (430 the backsliding and idolatry in Canaan, (it. 56- 
68 (440 the placing of the tabenmcle at ShOoh, (v. 60;) (4^50 itt 
capture, (v* 61 (40.) the great slaughter at the «ime time, (v. m j) 
(470 the shinghtcr of priests in the battle, (v. 64 (^^0 the ptmi^ 
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ment of the captors by emcroda, (t. 60 ;) (49*) the choice of the Vcm- 
tOTj of Juidah for the final tt!^ting-plBce of the tabernacle, (y. GS ;) 
(50-) the choice of Momit Zion as the place where it should be set up, 
(ib» ;) (510 the selection of David to be king, (f. 70 ;) 02,} his being 
takm ^'frotii the shecp-fol<k,*' (ibid.;) ttud (53,) tha integntj and 
excelkn^ of hk mle, (¥« 72i) 

NoTB xnr*, p. B5. 

Btudey's Stno^ oncf Pajn^in^, pp. 132, 133, 

NOT» XY.r p* S5- 

M. Bmisen supposes that Aasyim, from the commencement of its 
indcpendcticc in B. C. i273» was not only a powerfiil kingtSom, but a 
grmit eropire, holding Syria, Palestincr and even occa^onaUy Egypt m 
»ub>?ction^ (Eff^f, vol. iii. pp. 269, 289, fee) But this view rtsta 
entirety upon Ctesios, a writer (as M- Bunseu confesses^) of very low 
authority ; or rathcT it rests upon mi odd jumble between the facts (^)j 
of Ctesias and the dntea of Herodotus and Bc?rosns. Nothing is mon 
plain from the Assyrum inscriptions^ the authority of which iL Bunsoil 
admitst' than the ^adtuxi rise of Assyria to power during the 620 (526)1 
years assigned by Herodotus to the Empire. Tiglath-PUeser L, whoso 
date is fliced, with a near appioadi to certainty, In the latter part of tho 
eleventh 4?entury B* C*} ^rm a list of his four anoea^rs and predeoeft; 
Bors which mwit reaeh hack at least to B. C. 1200, wh^eia he calls thf ] 
fiiflt of thcra ** the king who fkst organi^Ld the country of Assyria ;*' j 
the second and third kmga who were " establialied in the govcrmnent | 
of Assyria ; '' and the fourth, his &tber, '* the iubduer of foreign coun* 
tries;" while he calls himself "the lUustrious prince who has pursued 
after the enemies of Asshur and h^s subjugated ali the mrth,'* Yet his 
campaigns are only in the Kurdish mounCnini, in Armenia^ Cappadoeia, 
and upper Syria about Carehemish. He does not penetrate to Truw^iitl^^ 
to Phccnieia, or to Damascus, mueh lets to Palestine ; while he co 
stantly declares that he is engaged with tribes and ooimtries w^McJi^ 
none of the Aasyrian kings had ever before reached, (See the QrmM \ 
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InaeHption, published bj Che RojbI Amatie Sodet^,^ p^* 22, 24, 34^ 
42, &cO 

*NoTB XY[., p* @5* 

See Wilkiiiioti in the authoi^A Herodotus, vol, ii. pp» 374-376, Com- 
pure Bunsen, E^ypt, voL iii. pp. 210^ 211^ 219-221, &c, 

Ncmi XTn.i p, 80, 

Sec above» Note XT* ChuKhan-Riflhatbjiim is placed by most Bibli- 
cal chronologists between B* C. UOOj and B. C. 1350. M. Biinsen 
put* lam a cmtuiy later, {Eff^P^f '^ol* i"* P- 272.) Even according 
to thia latter TieWj he preceded Tiglatb^PIleaer I, by above a century. 

It is quile a t^atniCous Bupposition of M- Bimsen*^, that Chuslian- 
KUImthauii wbs ** a HesopotiLraian satrap ^" (L », c.J — ** the Assy rum 
satrap of Mesopotamiaj" Ip. 289 ») Scnptiire calls hira ^'king;" and 
besides, the cundform monuments make it perfectly clear that ABayrin 
did not extend her dominion to Aram-Naharaim (the Aramaic portion 
of Mesopotamia^ or the comitry between the Klmbour and the Eu- 
phrates) tin the middle of the twelfth century. M. Bnnitcn saya, 
** ITiere etm rteper have been an empire in EaatGni Syria coexistent with 
Assyria and Babylonia," (p, 293,) Wby can there not > If the Aasyr- 
ian and Bftbylonian kingdoraa of the early period be rightly appre- 
hended, there is no more difficulty in supposing a powerful ArnmaBan 
state in Western Mesopotamia, than in imiiginiag the country divided 
up, as we mufii otherwise regard it, among a number of petty princi- 
palities. Chushan-Rlshathaim, however. It !b tn be observed* reigned 
probably before the Asayma independence was established. 



Nora XTin., p, 86, 

Hoses fays, *' When he (i. e. Joshua) was cfestroTing the CamianiteBt 
iome fled to Agra, and sought Tharsis in ships. This appears from an 
inscription, carved on pillars in Africa, which Is extant even in ouf 
own time, and is of this purport i * We, the chiefs of the Canoamtes, 
fleeing from Joshua the Robber, have come hither to dwell,* '* Hirt, 
Armm., L 18, 

I Pfijitod by J, W. FArlcer , W«t Stnmd, LoDdoo, im* 
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NoTB XIX., p. 86, 



Procopitis expresses himself m follows. Having mentioned Tigisii, 
(Tangiers,) a city of Numidia, he proceeds — ^' Where there are two 
colnnms, wade at white slone, near the great fountain^ having carvt.^ 
upon them Fhc^cian letters, which read thus In the kn^tiagi^ of the 
PhoDnidfliSB ; — ♦ We arD ^cy who fled fram the fiice of JoshuA the Rob* 
ber, the son of Nxin/ '* {De Beth fundaiicOt ii. 10,) This is dearly 
the language of an eye-witneBfl- Procopius, it must be remembered, 
bad aocompauied Balisarlus to AMca. 



Note XX.J p, 86. 

(Snidas md yoc. Xar<ub« — Canaan.) '* And there are up to the present 
time stich ilabs in Numidia, eontaining tiie following inscription ; — ■* We 
flje Canaanites* whom Joshua the Bobber drove out.' " 



Note XXI. p, 87. 
ILmXf CGrrtmentur nb^ dv Buck Jotua^ Einleitung, j i, p. H. ; p. £U 

Note XXTI., p. 87. 

Mr. Kemiek, who admits the fixiatcnce of an micdption Bupposed to 
have the meaning given to it by the writers above quoted, decides that 
the iniscTiption must have been miitromiaied. {Phfrnicia^ p, 68.) He 
remarks that the explanations of the hieroglyphicol and cuneiform in- 
acriptions which were fumiahed by those who professed to understand 
them to the mquisitivc Oreekii read us a lesson of distruat ; and suggesta 
that a monument of the time of Jofthua would have been unintelligible 
even to learned archicologists in the days of Justinian. But the monu- 
ment may have been n^knal and geijnine without its dating from with- 
in a thousand years oilhe time of Joshua j and if the cuneifonn and 
hicToglyphical insciiptionfl were not accurately rendered to the Greeks* 
it was leas through ignorance than through malice that they were per* 
verted. In this case the tronsUktion given by the natives is clearly an 
honeat one ; and it^ peculiarities seem to me in its favor. The Arama- 
iim, *' in n^ftamnttv," ^ la admitted to be *♦ a plausible argument for the 
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comectaess of the inteTpretation/* (Keniick, 1, a. c.) The form of the 
insciiptiont m which certiun p«rMinif not itamcd or describGd, sp^ik in 
the ErBt portion pluridp which b said to be " wholly unlike tl^atof gtmu- 
ine Upidjiry dociun^^ts/' (Kenrick, p, 67,) is no doubt unusual ; but 
fls cei^CaiuIj it i^ not impossible* The eailj cunidfoiin documents are 
eommonly ia the flrBt person. And if the irwaription were set up in a 
public place in TiagiSj it would be sufficiently evident that by " we " 
'wm meant the people of the city* Besides, we are not amv that this 
-was the whole of the inscription* Tlic audiora who report it are only 
concerned with a particular parage. There may have been a context, 
whieh would have taken away all appearance of harahoi'sa imd abrupt- 
nesB from the record* 

NoT^ XXTTT. p* ST. 

Very few Phcenician inscriptioas have been found in A&ica of a later 
date than the age of Augustus. (See Geseniufl's M&nummfa Scripture 
Lmg%ueq%te Ph^xnimm^ pp. 13, 313-328.) The Latin language appears 
to ha^e by that time almost entirely superseded the Carthaginian for all 
public purp0!>e«, 

NoTi xsiv., p. as* 

Herod, ii. 142* " Within this period* they say that the mm has four 
times departed from his usual course^ rising twice where he now sets, 
and setting tT^-ice where he now rises," 



Note XXV., p* 86, 

** When HcrodotnSi the fetbcr of profime hiatoryt tells ns, from the 
priests of Egypt, that their traditions had informed them, that in y^ry 
remote ages the sun had four times departed from his regular eonrte, 
hnving twice set where he ought to have risen, and tmcc risen where 
he ought to hare set, — it is impossible to rea^^A most sin^ulnr tradi- 
tion without recollecting tho narratiTe in the book of Joshua, which 
felatw, ' that the sun stood still in the midst of heaven, and hastened 
not to go down about a whole day ;* aiid the llct related in the history 
' of Hezckiah, * that the sun went back ten degrees on the dial of Ahai.* " 
(Home, Mrodudim to the Critical Siud^ mid Knmctedf^e of Holy ScHp- 
turtt voL i. p» 176. Compare Goguet» OHgitiei Legum d Afftiun, voL 
iii, p, 300,) 
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NCTTE JULVUf p. 88. 

Three other explaimtioofl of the murative in Joshua Imve be«Q iog* 
gcsted* Grotiusi Ia»Ae PeyreriuB, Spinoza, and others, conjecture th4t 
a mimcle was wrought, but not an astronomical one* Divine power 
Cftuaedi they think, on extraordinarj re&iiction of the aun*s rays, bf 
winch it continued to light up the field of battle long after its disk hod 
Birnk bdow the horizon* filichaclifi, Sdinltx, Hcsb, and Dathe belieye 
that nothing strange took pLtcc wilh regard to the stm, but that it con- 
tinued to lighten all night, in consequence of wMdi the Isiaelites wei« 
«hk to continue the pursuit* FmaUj, KeO haa suggested that nothing 
lUftrrelloua ot out of the common course ia intended in the naiTative» 
The woids of Joshua, ** Sun, stand thou atiU," Ifec, (or ** Sun, wait 
thou," as he translates it,) were, he thinks, apokcm iVi the momitiff ; and 
the prayer was *timply that the sun might not set till the people had 
■▼engcd themselves upon their enemies. The whole paBsage from veree 
12 to fierae 16 ineluaive, he cottsidert to he quoted from the 
known aa *'thG book of Jasher;" and therefore he feels justified m 
e^cplainijig its language poetically ; »* If we had had bt'for<? us kimple 
prose or the words of the historian himself,'' it would have been nece^ 
sary to admit that the day was miraculously lengthened. But the 
WDidi of fi poet must be understood poeticaHyi He remorkji, that 
there h no reference to the mirade in the rest of Scripture (for he fairly 
enough qnestioiia whether Hah* lii. 11 ia eucb a reference) — ^a Rtrange 
Bilcnce, if so great a miracle ag that eommoniy understood at the pres- 
ent day, was really wrought on the oceasion. These views on the part 
of a learned Hebraist, and of one who haa no prejudice against mira- 
cles, seem to deserve attention. (See Keil's Commentwr i^er rf. Buck , 
JSMMflp dtu X. pp* 177-193 ; pp. 251-2G9, K T*) 

^NOTE XXVn., p. 89, 

Ap. Buaeb. Pfwp* Etn ix. 30, ** After this aroae the prophet Sajnud* I 
Then, by the will of God, through the agency of Samuel, Saul waa j 
chosen king ; mid he died aJtcr having reigned twenty-one yeai-a. Then 
Bavid, his son, took possanipn of the kingdom, tmd discomfited the 
SyrintM, who dweii h^j the rM?«r Buphraics^ and subdued Commngene^ luid 
Uie AiaymaB and Fhoenidaai of GaJadene," 
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Note XXTin,^ p. 89, 

Fhs^mmta BUt* Grmc*^ toL iii* pp, 373| 374» Fr* 31 : <* Now b great 
wbilL* nfter this, one cxf the mliabiljmts of the country, wtose tiame Wf« 
Adadi mgned over Dammictis, and the refit of Syria except Fhcmlce* He 
made war with Duvid, king of Judsea, and contendDd with him m many 
battles I but in the las^t, foug ]it on the bonks of tlie Euphralea, m which 
he was defeated, be showed himself the foremost of kings in strength 
and valor* It m^y be said that Nicolas, being the friend of Herod th© 
^Ote&t, would have ready accesa to the sacred books of the Jews, and may 
^hare dmwB his narradve thence. But the fragments of Nicolas do not 
indicate this. In the very few plaees where he touches ancient Jewish 
hiBtoryi it is always in connection with hia own oountrj, and from a 
Damascene point of view. It k also to bo remarked, that while he 
omits main features of the Jewish narrative, as the fwrt that the Syriana 
took part in the w^ar against David as allies of the king of Zohah, he 
adds features not contained in that narrative ; as the name of the Syrian 
king, the extent of hia domimonii, and the occurrence of several batHea 
before the last disaster, Theee points are quite compatible with the 
Jewish narrative, but they could not be drawn from it." 

Nora XXKpi p. 90. 

Enpolemmi said, in continuation of the passage above quoted : <* He 
also made expeditions against the Idumeanef and Ammonites, and 
Hoabites, and Iturseans, and NabuUcans, and Nabdaeans/' (Eujaeb. 
JVeap. Ee^ h 8* 0.) 

Note XXX,, p. M, 

See Dr. Stanleys Bimi tmd Paiettine, pp. 262-264, 



Note XXXI., p. 90. 

See Heeren's Anaiic Kaiion$, vol, ii, pp, 119-126; end Keiirick*8 
Phmmem, pp» 201-205, 

Note XXXH,, p* 91, 

The superior antiquity and prefimin^ee In early times of Sidon over 
Tyre ha« been disputed. Niebnhr in hla Lecturefl ( Vorim$6 ftA^ ASt 
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Geichichie, roh u p* 94 ; p. 78, H. T.) speflka of it m doubtM* And 
tlie writer of the artidle on Fbqenicia, in Dr. Smith's Dietionaiy qJ 
QtB&k and Ronmn Geoffraphy^ endeavors to prove the contrary, (voL iL 
p. 6€l>0 But hk argumenti* do not appear to me very cogent* It is 
easy to uadcTistand how Tyre, whleli in later timea completely eclipsed 
licr neighbor, BhouM have asBcrtora of bet superinT antiquity In the 
dayi of her glory, without mipposii^g that her claim w&3 founded in 
jitftiee ; but is inexplicable that Sidon ahould in her lowest depression 
have anooeeded in maintaiuing her chum against Tyre, unless there had 
been truth on her side* Mr, Kenrick appears to me to decide the cou- 
trovCTsy aright, when he concludes, that ^*Tyr© wa* probably at ikfrt 
only a dependency of Sidon/' (Sec his Phtmrieia^ pp. 3^^4JI.) 

There is one important argument in fovor of the ^rly preeminaice 
of Sidon, which ia not noticed either by Mr, Eenriek, or the writer 
m Bmith'B Dictionary. Sidon t^fs precedeme of l^re in i/te eetr^ 
Eg^pHm^ list** (See M« Bunaen'e B^wU ^- iii- p* 214 | and Qsm- 
bridg9 Euay^ for l8£Sp Art, ti* p. 2S70 



WoT8 xxsm,, p, 91. 

Homer mokes no mention at all of Tyre or the Tyrians, whik he 
Bpeaka of Sidon and the Sidonhma repeatedly, (See Horn* II. Tii« 
280, S&O ; «3dii* 741-744 ; Od. iv, 618 j 3cv. 117, and 426.) He also in 
one passage uses ^* Sidonia '^ as the name of FbcMiicia in general^ It 
has been suggested that be preferred " Sidon " and *' Sidotiian " to 
**Tyre" and **Tyrian/* becaufle the words are more ** sonorous/* 
(See Diet* of Grttk and Boman Geo^raphtft I* *» c) But he would 
Bcaxoely on that account have so detemunedlj excluded Tyre, the 
moi^ important city of the two at the time when he vrote* from all 
mention in either of his poems. 

Kot2 XXXIV*, p. 9L 

Strabo in one place (xvi. 2, } 2^) speaks somewhat obscurely on the 
subject ; but in another (i. 2, 5 33) ho distinctly calls Sidon the mother 
city {Htv tap-p^^^t*) of all Ph^poioia. 

I "They hiw raibvkfld sna pms »w*j to popokms aidiini% bnt I sm Inft t»Miid with 
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Note XXXY., p, 01, 

JuBtin says, ** Tlie nation of the TjriaiiB was founded by tlie Phocni* 
ciansi who* being annoyed by earthquakes, left their native coiintry» 
nod dwelt first in the AfsyriEin nmrsb; but afterwards on tJtw* seia-eoafit. 
Here they built a citj^ which they named Sidottj from the abundance 
of fish ; for Sid<m is the Phoc^nlclan name for J^xh. Many years after- 
wards, being oTcrcome by the king of the Aiicalonians, (L e, the in-, 
habitants of Ashkelon,) they toot to their ahips^ and landing at Tyrt 
^founded a city thcare, a year before the overthrow of Trojr," (^BUton^^ 
atviii* 30 Tyre is h€ixe made an actual colony from SidoHi (Compare 
Ltti&h judii. 12p where Tyre is addressed as ** daughter of Sidon.**} 



NoTB X5XV1., p, 91* 

Josephus calls Diua " a man who is bcliered to have beea very e^tae^ 
in Phcenidan history/' {Cmttra Apioa, i, 17.) He probably Uved soon 
after the time of Aleiander. 



I 



NoTS XXXVn.> p. Qh 

Josephufl distinctly states that Menaitder drew his PhoDnieian history 
from iiative sourcea* See his treatise Cmiira Apion,^ i* 18 ; *♦ Now thia 
man TiTotd an account of the nets performed among the Greeks and tlie 
BarbarianH, under each of their kings, taking great pains to learn the 
history from the national Eterature of each people/' (Compare Ani, 
Jud. ix. 14.) 

Dius and Menander appear to haTo been silent about Sidon, and to 
have made their Pba*nician histories little more than histories of Tyre, 
(See their fragmeato in C* M(lller*fi Ihigm, Eisi, Gr.^ vol* iv, pp. 398 and 
44i5-44T0 1^ 

NoTB XXXVm,, p. 91. 

The preeminence of Tyre over the other FhiBniqian d*ies from the 
' time of David to the close of Ph^snician history* has never, I believe, 
been dcniod. It is inditiated in Scripture by the uniform tenor of the 
propbecics, (Is* xsiii, 1-18 ; Jer, xsv. 22, ilvii, 4 \ Ez, Jtrvi.-xxviii., 
&c. on the monuments by tbe precedency assigned to Tyre in the 
lista of PhoBnicion towns, (Layard, Nineveh mtd Bab^kn, p, 356 ; Sir 
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H. Rawlinson'fl Ctmimmtarif on the InaeriftiimM of Jkthyimia and Awyriih 
p. 30 ; compare the author's il^rodotm^ vol* L p, 470,) and in pro&ne 
history by ihe constant meation wMch ia omde of Tyre, and the ft'W 
and scattered notices of Sidon whick occui* duxing thi^ period. The 
only remarkable exception to thia csonMnnct ia Herodotus, who seems 
impressed with the superiority of Sidon, (See book tiJ. ch. 98, where 
the Sidoniftn king id gi^eu the post of honor ; acid chapa. 44, SG, 99» 
100, &Cp, where the Sidonimi sMps are t-epresentcd as exccUing all 
the rest.) Perhaps he is unconaciouAly biassed by his Homeric kam- 
ing i or perhaps Sidon did t^mporarUy recover the preenuDence finom 
about B. C. 580 to B, C. 480, in consequetice of Nebuchadmezzfir't 
eiege and destruction of Tyre. Tyre, howerer, was manifeatly onoe 
more the leading city at the tnne of the invaaon of Aleiand^jr, (Ar- 
rioa, Exped, AU^,^ iL 15, et seqqO 



Note XXXTX,, p. 
See Eenrick'a Phsnida^ p_ 58, 



91. 



Note XL*, p, 92, 

A ** Hiram, king of Tyre," la tncntionfid m an inacription of Tiglatb^ 
Bleier II. (See the author's Eerod&tta^ vol, i, p. 470^ 

Not? XU., p, 92, 

^'Mapen, the son of SLrom/* (or ffirom,) waa king of Tyre at the 

time of Xctxcb's expedition again^^t Greece, (Herodot* vii* 98.) The 
niame also occurs among the Pha*nicians of Cyprus, (ib* v, 104 ») 



¥ 



Note XLO., p, 92. 

The following is Ihc pasejige ef Meuander eoiicemiiig Hiram which 
Josophtis has preserved to ua : — " Now whai Abibalus died, hie son 
Hiram succeeded to ttie kingdom. He Kved fifty-three years, and 
reigned thirty-four. He raiaed a bank on what was caUed * the broad 
plAoe,* and set up the golden pillar in the temple of Jupiter, Morwumr 
A# wmi m^ cut timUrfrom (he mounlmn caUed Lfbrnton^ for cedar bemus 
for the roo£i of the temples t and tearing down th€ ancient templea 
be built new ones, and consi^crated the groves of HcTculea and Aitarte, 
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and built the tcmpk af Hercules first in the month FeiitiQA, and alt^- 
worda that of Astartt?! whea he had marched against the Titjans, who 
r^efiiaed to pay tribute* Ilaving Bubdmni them, he returned » In hi& 
reign there was one Abdcmoa, aTCiyyouDgnaani who aolved the prob> 
lems wMch Solomon, King of Jeni£^em, proposed/' iContra Apiim^» 
L 16.) 

The word* of Dius^ as reported by Joaephus, are — *^ On the death of 
AhihaluSj Ma aon Hiram beoune king. Thia man raised banka in th^ 
eastern part of the eity, and mode it largeri and united to it the temple 
of Olympian Jupiter, which before stood on an ialaad by itself. He 
built a causeway between » and adorned this temple with golden offermga. 
Moreover, he went up into Lebanon^ and cut timher to buOd temples. 
Now they eay that Soianum, who ruled over Jenisalemf ient riddlta to 
Birum^ and asked to receive riddles firom himi on the condition that the 
one who eould not solve th«n nhould pay a sum of money to the one 
who solved them, When Hiram had agreed to thi^, and was not able 
to Bolve the riddles^ he paid a large sum of money as a forfeit. The 
account stat^, morcoycr, that one Abdcmoui a man of Tyre, aolved 
the riddles proposed, and proposed oOicrs himself, whieh Solomon 
being unable to BolTie, he &iimti>d a large aom to Hiram. {Ctmtmt 

Apiott^t i' n>) 

NoTK XLTY,, p, 93, 

Ben dera. Alex. Siromofa^ i. p. 586 ; " Hiram gave his own daughter 
to Solomon ... as Menander of Pergnmus say a.'' Compare Tation, 
AdtertU4 Gravos, 37, p. 273* Mr, Kenxick thinks this was ft mere 
** popular tradition/' to which the intimate friendjship between the two 
kinga gave rise. He argues that Hiram would not have married his 
daughter to Solomon, ♦* aince ahe could only liave been a Becoudary 
wife/' and he further urges the ailenec of Scripture. (See his 
Fhcemci(tt p. 356.) The latter is always a weak ground, and in the 
present instance l& not fully sustained, since among Solomon's seconda- 
ry wives are mentioued ** Sidonian (i. e, Pbtemician) princesses.** The 
force of the former argument wiH depead on the relative greatocas 
which we assign to the two princea. I should he inclined to regard the 
power of Salomon as greater, and that of Hiram aa leaa, than Mr^ 
Kenrick imaginea. 
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NoTB XLT„ p. 93. 

WHkinBon, In the ftuthor^i Berodottts^ yoL !L p, 3TS ; BimBCiii .G^SJP^ 
toL iii. pp, 206 p 207. > 

NoTB XLTI., p, m. 

S^ Eiiseb, Prtpp, Et^.^\x. 31*04, T^ passn^ b also given among 
the fragments of Polylustor, in Moller*© Frapnmta Iliitmicorum Gr^co* 
rmif ToL iii* pp* 225, 226, Fr. IS. 



Noi« XLTH,, p, 94. 

Egyptiao chronology ha» been made out with tolerable eertointy fiom 
the Apia stelce discovered by il, ^ladette, aa far as the aeeession of 
Tirhakah, which appears to have bcca in B. C. 690, (Wilkinson, ia 
tibie author *8 HeradtHtta^ ToL ii. pp, 380, 331.) Maiietho*& dynasties place 
between Tlrhaltah and tho commencement of the 22fi dynasty a space 
of about 276 years. This -would gtve B* C* 96^ na the date of Shi- 
ahak'fl (or SesoncMs') aecesaion, Aasuming from the Canon of 
Ptolemy B« C €S 1 as the date of EvO^mcrodach's aeceasicm, we obtain, 
by following the line of the kings of Judah^ B. C* 97G for the accea- * 
■urn of E^hoboam^ and B. C. 1016 ibr that of Solomon* This is a« 
near an agreement as we could reasonably expect, between two chro- 
nologiea both of which are aomewhat uncertain. ^ 

NoTB XLVm., p* 94* 

Be^onchis is the form uBed by Africanua, SeBoncbosis that adopted 
by EusebitiB* (See the Fragments of Manetho, collected by Mons* C> 
Mo Her, in his Froffrrmitta Hist. Or., vol, n, p, £00, Fit* 60 and 61.) 

KOTB XLIX*» p* 04, 

Bee WILkinsoni in the author's Eerodotutt toI. ti, p. 377, and Bunseni 
Effgpit voL iii* p. 241, 

1 The dAtn farakfasl tif the apli 4^' ffont that M^etho^ UvtB, u wehaTo Uiem, 
Hre not ivhnllj Id b« dc^tHH^nd^d Ml* tu (be Scriptiare clitODologr of tlm thnfi, a&fl 
elpoiftat cf doubt Ii fumkhc^ bj tber c|iir#ronc& wblcH #oiD«tii9ii« tjlMta betwwn tha 

EX, Knd tti« H«brvw ttntU Anotbisr nrUat fh:>td tbe waat of focnct ■ 

IfhroaolDfy of tht IsroaUta ikiid uf tho JswiMh Uae^ 



810 NOTES. LbCT. m. 

The 21flt, or flnt Tanite dynasty, belonged to tbe saoerdotal caste, 
and in Tarious respects bore a peculiar character. With Sheahonk, the 
first king of the 22d, or first Bubastite, dynasty, we have a retain to 
the old character of Egyptian monarchs. (Wilkinson, in the antfaor^a 
EtrodohUt toL iL pp. 876, 376; Bnnsent Eff^ toL iiL pp. 220, 221, 
and 241.) 

NoTB L., p. 94. 

See Eoseb. PhQ>. Ev,, iz. 34. 

■| 

NoTB U., p.94. 

Ibid. 1. 8. c. *< Now Theophilus says, that Solomon sent the smplns 
of gold to the king of the Tyrians, and that this last made a lifo-like 
statue of his daughter, of foil length, and fbr a covering to the statue 
a hollow pillar of gold." 

NoTB in., p. 95. 

See the author's Herodotus, toI. 1. Essay yiL pp. 490, 491. Compare 
Layard's yUimmh and Babylon, pp. 634, 635. 

NoTB Un., p. 96. 

Nineveh and Babylon, ch. xzvi. pp. 650 and 655. For an account of 
the structures at Susa and Persepolis, see Mr. Loftus's Chaldaa and 
Susiana, ch. zxviii. pp. 364-380, and Mr. Fergusson's elaborate work, 
The Palaces of Nineveh restored, pp. 95-190. 

Note LTV., p. 96. 

Fergusson's Palaces of Nineveh retiond, pp. 272-276; compare 
Layard's Nineveh and Babylon, ch. xinrL pp. 649, 650. 

Note LV., p. 96. 

Ker Porter says, «The total height of each column is 60 ^kst; the 
circumference of the shaft is sixteen ; the length firom the capital to the 
ioT,Jorty-f}ur feet." (IVoosb, toL L p. 633.) In another part of the 
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ruiaSj he meajnired two pOlarg, the total height of wbicli, mcludiiig 
capital and tor, wasjbrty-^re feet* (Ibid, p, 690.) The measurcmenta 
adopted by Mr, Fergusfion are, for the palace of Dflrjua, 20 fi?e|i for 
the hall of the Hundred Colimm&j 26 feet ; for the Propytaim of 
Xerxes 46 feet, 9 inches; and for Ui^ Hall of Xcraefl, 64 feet. {Tht 
Palaces of Kinex^ restored, pp. 108^ 125, 168, and 177-) 



See Ettgler'a Bm^^mck der Kumi^uchichtef p. 81. 



I NoTB INIL.f p, 07* 

Etch Mi. Layord^ while admitting that '*Bomc of the Aftsyrian 
epbinxes may have hcen overlaid vrith gol4 Hl^o the cbcrahim in Sol- 
omon* r tempk/' adds in a notei ** I cannot^ however, but exprcfiB my 
conviction that much of the metal called gold both in the sacred writ- 
inga and in pro&ne authors of antiquity, wa* ref*% ccppcr^ the on* 
chalchum of the Greeks, such as was used in the bowk and plates dia- 
eovered at Nimroud/' {Xintveh and Bobyhm^ p* 652.) But metal of 
thiji ftUght value would hardly have been torn with violence from ft 
iacred huildingt aa the plating appears to have been from the fourth 
stage of the Birs Nimrud, It is fiirtba: to be remarked^ that in the 
classical accounts the golden beams, &o^ are distinctly said to have been 
far less numerous than the silver ones. Folybiua says of the palace at 
Echatana — for although it was bmlt entirely of cedar- wood and 
eypress, yet none of the wood work was ejqiosed, but the beams, and 
the panek, nnd the columns in the porches and peristyles were plated^ 
9ome with silver and Aome with goid^ and the tiles umre all of siher. 
And again, the temple . * . had colunms covered with gOding, and 
ther« wQf e very many silver titles in it, and theie wore «t few ffotdm 
pUnths, but a gre(U numy Hlver WMi remained* (Bk. x* ch* 27, } 10 and 
{ 12.) 

NoTB LTm., p, 97- 

For the use of gold in ornamentation by the Pheesickms , bog abon, 
Hotes Xmi* and Ll« ; and compare Kenriclt's P/ugnicia, p» 252, and 
O, Mulkr'B Etmdimch der Arohoolo^ der Etrnttf p, 373, 2d edition. 



812 NOTES. Lect. m. 

For its use by the Assyriaiis, see Mr. Layard's NUuvth tmd Bahi^om^ 
pp. 661, 662. For its use by the Baby]pnians, see the last Note» and 
comMpe the author's Herodotust yo\, i. p. 248, note K 

Note LIX., p. 97. 

Menander, Fr. 1 : « This man (i. e. £Qram) raised a bank on what 
was called * the broad place,' and set up a golden pillar in the temple 
of Jupiter." Compare Theophilus, as quoted in Note LL ;' 

Note LX., p. 97. 
See Mr. Eenrick's PAcemcio, p. 252. 

Note LXI., p. 97. 
Layard's Nineveh and Babylon, pp. 195, 196. 

NaTE LXn., p. 97. 
Ibid. p. IM. 

Note LXII. 6, p. 98. 
See Mr. Kenrick*s PhoBmcia^ p. 354. 

Note LXIU., p. 98. 

The geographic accuracy of this portion of Scripture is even more 
striking than that of the Pentateuch. Dr. Stanley says, " It is impos- 
sible not to be struck by the constant agreement between the recorded 
history and the natural geography both of the Old and New Testament. 
To find a marked correspondence between the scenes of the Sinaitic 
mountains and the events of the Israelite wanderings is not much, per- 
haps, but it is certainly something towards a proof of the truth of the 
whole narrative. . . . The detailed harmony between the life of Joshua 
and the various scenes of his battles, is a slight but true indication that 
we are dealing not with shadows, but with realities of flesh and blood. 
Such coincidences are not usually found in flEibles, least of all in fiibles 
of Eastern origin." {Sinai and Palettine, Prefiu^e, p. zviii.) And 
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this detailed bftrmopy be eibibite m liis fouith, eefenthp and elCTenth 

Among minute points of afreemcnt "bTQiiglit to light by recent re- 
lenTches raoy be meatioiied (l*) the position of the liiigantxiB or Ha- 
goienes to the east of tlie land of GQeodi towards or upon ^e 
EuphratiJS, (I Chron. v. 9^ 10 ;) whieh is the oatnct locality where they 
are found three or four centuriea later, in an inscription of Sennacherib > 
fSee the atithor'a Herodotus^ vol. i, p» 476^ (2.) The e^datence of ^ 
female aovereigna among the Arabs about this period, which ia ebown ■ 
by the mention of oeitain " Qneenj of the Arabs ** in the mscriptiont 
of Tiglath-Pileser amd othcffi, (Ibid, pp* 470 and 473.) (3.) The j 
continued importance of the Blonbites and Ammoiiitca which appear! 4 
by the occurrence of their Dmnca* in the imcriptions unong tb« ene- 
mies of Assyria. ^ 

NoTi LXIT,^ p. m. 

The groat Assyriatt Empire of CteaiaB, which was said to have ex- 
tended &om Egypt to lodia, and to haTO lasted about 1300 years, &om 
about B, C, 2182 to B. C. 876, la one of the most palpable coucradic- 
tions of Scripture which pro&ne history fiimiah(?9. Hence it wa* 
generally accepted and maintained by the French historians of the laet 
century. Equally opposed to Scripture is the Median Empire of 
Ctesias, commencing in B* C» 876 with tlie destruction of Nineveh, 
and continuing to the time of Cyrus. It was for a long time considered 
doubtful among historical critics whether the authority of Ctcsias or 
that of Herodotus was to prcTail ; but as time went on^ a-s the impor- 
tance of Berofius's hlsCory came to be recoguiitedj and more especially 
when the Cuneiform monuments began to be deciphered, the star of ■ 
Ctesias began to pale and his credit to sink* Niebubr long ago re- ^ 
marked, that his Assyrian Idstory waa '* wholly to be rt^ected." 
{VortrUg^ liber Alt, GescfMit., Tol, i. p, Ifi ; p, 12. E, T.) M. Bunseut M 
eren while making use of him, allows that he was *'a confused and m 
tmcritical writer." {Egyptt vol» liL p* 432.) CoL Mure {Ltmffun^ I 
^nd Literature of Ancient Orce^fe^ toL y. p. 484) calk Mm "an author H 
of proverbially doubtful veracity/' 'Even bis apologia ts em now say M 

thA chlfif dty, the BiJ>bB]3 or Bftbbatli'AakiaDti of Ser1ptan% 
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little more in hh defence, tban that •* there h no positive evidtMicc for 
clmrging him with KilfttUtf falsifymg history." (See the article on 
Ctefiias ia Br» Smith's Dictionat^ of Greek and E&man Bwjprt^h^, toL L 
• p, 899.) 

KoTa LXV., p, 100, 

See Norton's Disquisition on the Old Teatament in his Gemtinenes* 
offhe Goapeis^ vol. ii. p* 498. De Wette, after ohjectiag to the mirodes 
Rnd pTophecip>s recorded ^m Samuel, says, " Elacwhert the narrative 
heart tht m&r^ of a ffetmrne Aw(<»ry, and where it ia not partly derived 
fi-ora contcniporary documents — as it is in some places — it is yet 
drawn from an oral tradition, very lively find true, and is only dis- 
turbc?d and confused here and there/* {Ein^itung, {178, p* 222 ; 
Parker'a Tramtalitm^ yoh 11 p, 2100 He also finds ^^ authentic hta- 
hrictil aoEOtmli '* in the books of EingSi (Ibid. { 183| p. 232 ; voL u* 
p. 230, E. T.) 



I 
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LECTURE IV, 



NOTB L, p* t02. 
"See Lecture HI., page 80. 



Ibid. p. 83, 



NoTi n», p» 103, 



NoTB m,, p. 103. 



The author of Chronicles refers ua either to ** the book of the 
Kings/* (2 Chr, xaiv. 27*) or marc ejcpllcitly to *^the hook of the 
Kings of Israel and Judah/* (2 Chr, xjtviL 7 ; xxviii. 26 ; atKxii. 32 ; 
XXXV. 270 ^*i* ^^^ author of Kings throughout dlatingui^bea between 
" the book of the Chroniclefl of the KUiga of Judah/' (1 Kings xiv, 19 ; 
XV. 7, 23 I atxii, 46 ; 2 Kings viii. 23 j xil 19 ; xiv. 18. &c-») and »* the 
book of the Chronicles of the Kings of librae I (\ Kinp xiv. 19; 
3cv. 31; xvi. 6, U, 20, 27 i Jcii* 39 i 2 Kinp u IS; x. 34; itiii. S, 
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12 ; &c,) The most ptobaHe ezpluiuition of ibis d^erience is, that the 
two documents were oiigimdly separntfi, having heea drawn up in and 1 
for tiie two diflerent kmgdoms ; but that by the time of the writer of 
our bookji of Chroniclefl they had bc<m united 'm one, and wct© known • 
to the Jews under the title vrhich he nsea, (Sec Keil, Apoioffetischer 
Vvtwmh fiber die Etcher der Chronik^ p. 252, et scqq. And compare Mb 
Q>mincniar uher die BtLchef d^ KOnige^ Einleitungj § 3 ; p, 18, E, T,*) 

Note IV., p, 10*. 

This soema to he the real meaning of the difficult passage in Chron- 
idea, (2 Chr* X3c* 34,) which our tmnslatcfrs have rendered in correctly 
in the tpxt, but correctly, so far aa the letter goe&, in the margin ; — 
** Now the rest of thu iicta of Jchoahaphat, first und last, behold, they 
are written in the words of Jehu, the son of Hanani, who umu tfuuial 

i0 ascefid into the book of the kinga of Israel " ni:?n not ' 

bi*"V©7 "^ii^ *^?5'i? — i. e. who (the author being identified with his 
work) wna tranrfcnre^ or remoTed to the hook of the Kings of larfleL 
The LXX* interpreters paraphrase rather than tran&latc when they say, 
'* who wrote a book of the Kings of Israel " (of jtixffyfmiff* ^i^liov 
^mlitav '/tf^aiJiO Compaie Keil, 1. s. c. 



Norm v., p, 104, 

See 2 ChroD. xxidi. ^2. Our translators have destroyed the force of 
the passage by following the LXX. and interpolating the word ** and." 
**The rest of the acts of Hezckiah," they say, ♦'ajid his goodness,, 
behold} they are written in the Tisioa of Isakh the prophet, the son trf "^ 
Amos, and in tJie book of the kings of Judah and Israel/' But in the 
original there is no *' and : '" the passage runs, " the rest of the acts of 
Hezekiah, and his goodness, behold, they axe written in the Tision of 
Isaiah the prophet, the son of Amost in ihe book of the kings of Judah 
and Israel.** 

Note VL^ p. 104. 

The 36 th, 37th, and 38 th chapters of Isaiah are almost identical with 
a part of the 18th, the 19 th^ and the 20th chapters of the second Book 

1 ComtisontJiry dh thn Books of Klngi, by KrtI Fiifldricli Keilj 0. 0., tniDilatod by 
JAEUci Mof^J, tU D. EdlDburgh, Otiirk, lUl, 
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of Kings, The ^tightness of their differences will best be sjeen by pla* 
cing on extract or two m parallel colunms ; — 



^L] 



2 KlKOB. 

Chftp. xvm* 17-20. And thi* 
King of Assyria sent Tariun mid 
Rabmri» and Rab-^hakcli &om 
Lacbish ^0 King Hczekiah, mth 
a great boat a^aitist Jf^maaleni. 
Afid ihsu tf^^'*^ f^P ^^'^ came t0 ibru- 
§^em^ And lohcn tkty wtre c&me 
vPf they <^me and Biood by tiio 
conduit of the upper pool| which 
in the highway of the fuUer's 
Id, And iphen they had ^aUed tQ 
thif king^ there came out to ih4m 
Eliakim, the son of Ifilldah, which 
was over tbehoui»cho!d, and Sheb- 
na the sta^Qjef and Joab the son of 
Asaph the recorder. And Bab- 
shakeh said unto them, Bpcak ye 
now to Hezekiah, Thus eaitb the 
great king, tbe King of Assyria, 
What confidence is this whereiii 
thou trustcst ? Thou aa^est — but 
they are but vain words — I have 
eounsel and strength for the war. 
Now on whom dost thou trust, 
that thou n^bello^ against me ? 

Chap, xix. 15- 1», And Hezc- 
kiah prayed Before the Lord, and 
Eaid, Lord God of Israeb which 
dwcllest between the chcrubuns, 
thou art the God, even thou alone, 
of all the kingdoms of the earth : 
thou hast made heaven and earth, 
Lordf bow down thine ear and 






Chap, xxxvi. 2-5. And tho 
King of Assyria sent R^b-shakeb 
from Lachish to Jerumlem unto 
King Hezckiflb with a great army* 
And he stood by the conduit of 
the upper pool in the highway of 
the fuUcr^s field. Then came forth 
unto Aim Eliiikhn, Hilkioh*a son, 
which was ov^ the house, and 
Shehna the acribe, and Jooh, 
Asaph'a iout the recorder. And 
Rab-sbakeh said tuito diem, Suy 
ye now to Hezekiah, Thus feaith 
the great king, the King of AssyT> 
ia, Wliat conJidence is this wherein 
thou tmstest ? / »«y, [sayest thou,] 
but they are but vain words* 1 have 
coiinael and strength for war : now 
on whom doBt thou trust, that 
thou rebeUest against me ? 



Chap, xxxvii, 15-20. And Hei- 
ekiab prayed untQ the Lord, ioyfn^, 
O Lord of hosiSi God of Israel, 
that dweUcflt between the chcr- 
ubimis, thou art the God, even thou 
alone, of all the kingdoms of the 
earth ; thou hast made heaven and 
earth. Incline thine ear, O Lord, 
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ht ar ; open. Lord, tbme ejr ea, attd 
H?e; and hear the word of Sen- 
nachenbr which hath seal Aim to 
reproach th(j living God. Of a 
truth, Lord, the km^s of Assjna 
have destroyihd the no/ioru and 
Ihdr lands, and haTe cost their 
gods mto tte fire, for thej were 
no goda, but the work of men's 
handa, wood and atone : the«?fore 
they have destroyed them. Now, 
therefore, O Lord our God* I be- 
Mtech theef save thou us out of Ms 
hand, that all the kingdoms of the 
earth nuiy know th&t thou art tha 
Lord God, even thou only* 



and hear; open thine eyet, O 
Lord, and see ; and bear all tlie 
words of Sennacherib, which b&tli -^ 
^nt to reproach the living Qod. ' 
Of a truth, Lord, the kings of 
Asayrio have Uid waste tUi (h^ 
hmd» and their countries, and have 
cast their gods into the fire, for 
they were no gods^ but the work 
of men's handis, wood and stone ; 
therefore they Imve destroyed them. 
NoWi therefore, Lord onr God, 
aave us from his hand, that all the 
kingdoms of the earth may knoiij;^ 
that thou art the Lord, even thou 
only. 



NoTB TH*, p. \u. 

Thia agreement is ehiefiy between the last chapter of Jeremiah and 
the 24th and 25th chapters of the second Book of Kings, It is fully 
equal to that above exhibited hetweea Kings and Isaiah. 

NOTI Tin*, p. 104i 

Keil, Comment U^ dh BflcAwr dJsr mnige, Ekleitung, | 3 ^ p, 10. | 
E.T. ^ 

Note IX,, p. 105, 

De Wette, Einkiiun^, i 184, p. 234 ; vot u. p. 241, Parke/c Tirans- 
lation i Bertholdt, Einieiltifig, vol. lii, p* 154, et seqq. 



NoTS X-t p. loe. 

This has hem well shown by Hflvermck, iEinleitttng, j 176, voL IL 
p, 201, et seqq.,) and Keil* {ViiTgtfch liber dU Buchcr der Chrmik, p, 
199, et seqq.) Keil, however, appears to me to go too far when he 
d^iea that the author of Chronicles made any use at all of Kings, 
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{Cotnmmtar ftber die Batcher dm' Kmiige^ Einkitungi $ 3 j p* 17* note 
I, E. T.) Sttcii poaMgw u the mbjomed shaw ^ometMng more than 
the mere ime of a common atithoritj ; — 



2 Chron. L U-17* 

And Solomon giLihcred chariots 
and horsemen i and be had a thou- 
fiatid and four hundred cliitiots, 
imd twelve thausiiud borsemeni 
wliich he placed in the chariot 
citieii and with the king at Jetu- 
■alem. And the king made ailTer 
atid fpM at Jemsalcm as piait^'ou^ 
|.^ Btones. and oednr trees made 
he as tke sycaniore trees that are 
in the Tale for flbundancc» And 
Solomon had horses Inougbt out 
of Egypt, and linen yam ; ttie 
king^'a merchknts Tomved the linen 
yam at a prioe. And they fef^hed 
up and bi-otight firth out of E^ypt 
m ehariot for mx hundred shekels 
of ailTsr, and a borjso for a hun- 
dred and fifty- and so brought 
they out [horses] for all the kln^ 
of lbs Hittites, and for the kings 
of Syria, hj tJioir means. 



1 KjHOs X. 2 6-29 < 

And Solomon gathered together 
chariots and boirsemcn i and he 
had a thoui^and and four hundred 
chariot >*, and twelve thoujsand 
horsemen, whom he fufsiot^ed m 
the dties for choriotit, and with 
the king at Jerusalem. And the 
king made iilrcr to he in Jerusa- 
lem as plenbeous as stones, and 
cedars made he to be as the syca- 
more trees that are in the vale 
ahundanee. And Solomon hm 
horses brought out of Egypt, and 
linen ynm i the king's merchftnte 
received the linen yam et a priee. 
And a chariot earm up and i^ent mti 
of Eg>i}t for six hundred shekek 
of silver, and a horse for a hun- 
dred and fifty : and so for all the 
kings of the Ilittites, and for the 
kings of Syriaj did they bring ikmn 
out hy thdr meaniJ 



I 




Compare also 2 Cbron* adv. 1-4 with 1 Kings xr, 11, 12 ; 2 Chron. 
xtL 11-U with 1 Kings xv» 23, 24 j 2 Chron, xxii* 10-12 with 2 Kings 
xi* 1-3 ; 2 Chron. xxili. 1-21 witli 2 Kingi xi. 4-20; and 2 Ohrodu 
jtxxiv. 8-33 with 2 Kings xxiil. 5-20. In almost all ihmQ pas^sages, 
however, tlie Clironieler introduces points not mentioued by the author 
of Kings, so that he eTidently does not trust to him as his sole 
authority \ e. g. 

1 ta Xte pHglliAl Uie raHmblance tt eY«D cIimn- tbuj Id nur traanlaUpQ. Tt 1j tba 
mxm^ word whleli it tnuiitatod u '* placed^'' uid u " tfnitovtred," find tb4 FAme vQeU ato 
aied vbore wi' hure to Buy ia tba otttt MM "fitcliKl up aad brDugbt forth," ia tbe o(li«r 
" Ciitnv up «o4 ^reat oat.** 
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2 CiiBON. itri* 11-14* 

And, behold, the acta of 'Asa. 
firtt and List, lo* they are written 
in the book of the lungs of Judiih 
and limeL And Asa in the thirty 
tmd ninth ^mr of his rm^ was dis- 
eased in hifl feet, tmiii his dis«iie 
wa9 exceeding great ; yet in his dis- 
ease he BOxtghi fwt la the Lotd^ but ta 
the physieiam. And A^ slept with 
his father!*, and dkd in the one and 
fortieth year of hi:* reign ; and they 
bijried him in his own sepulchres 
^ehich he had mtide for himsdf in 
city of Dayid, attd laid Mm in 
bed tchich *e¥W ^lUd with sw$^ 
cdort and divert kinds of ipices pre- 
pared fry the apotheetiries* art ; and 
thetf made a very great burning fbr 
him. And Jchoahapbatf &e* 



1 Kiwns IT* 23, 24. 

The rest of the acta of Asa, and 
all hia njight. and all that he did, 
and the cities which he built* are 
they not wtitten in the hook of 
the Chronicles of the kinga of 
Judoh } Kirrertheless, in the time 
of hia old agie he was diseased in 
his feet. And Aa& slept with his 
fathers, and was hoiied with hia 
&thers in the city of Dayid his 
father ; and Jehoshaphat his fion 
reigned in his stead. 
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NoTi XI*, p* 106. 

S«« the lemarks of Mons* C, Malleri prefixed to his coUectloii of the 
fragmenCs of Hanetho m the fYagm^da Bistonconm Grae&rumi toI- ii 
pp. 514t 515. 

KoTB XH,, p, 106. 

The discrepancies between the hoolts of ChronieleSi on the one hand, 
and the books of Samuel and Kings, on the other, have been largely, it 
not forcibly, stated by De Wettc, {Einleittmg, § 190, p. 244, et seqq.,) 
and his commentatOTi Mr, Theodore Parker, (vol. ii. pp. 2B$-805.) A 
aatisfaotory ejcphmation of the greate*- number will be found in Keil*8 
Apoloff^ischer Versueh^ to which the student b referred, as wdl as to 
Berth«au*s Vommmtar, of which a translation has recently appeared.' 
Some, however, as the diflerence of numbers and names, cannot bnt 

1 This tniiuktlioii formj tbe Istter pcrtlocL of tit* ICfh Tolonw of ClArkV Fbmfit 
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remain discrepancies ; in thcs<^ wc may be allowed to suspect comjp- 
ixQus of the onginal text, hj carelessne^ in tranficriptioiif or bj the 
ioseitioii of miirgmal addenda, (See the exceUeGt iremarkfi of Professor 
Smart, Defence of the Old Testarfient Carton^ { 6, pp. H3-HS j and 
compBie the article on Chionidea, tn Kitto'* Ctfclf^mdm.^ 

NoT^ Xm., p, 107. 

See Mr. Yance Smith's Prophecit* r^^^ing to Nineveh and the Attyri' 

em, p. 76* The special ohjcct of this -work h to elucidate a cortaim 
portion of the prophecies by the light thrown upon them from the con- 
nected historieft of the Ass3iTinnB und the Hebrewa. Similar efforts haT« 
bc^n made in Germany by Hitzig^' Otto Stransa,* and others. 



NoTB XIV,, p, 107. 

Jonah is coinmonly placed somewhat earlier ; but hb work (if it b&^ 
Mst which is doubtful) belongs rather to the historical tbaa the pro- 
phetical Smipturea. 

NoTB XY„ p. 108. 

By P&ley, in his Horm Faidirue^ a work which for doseneftg, el^7> 
nes(^ and cogency of reasonings bas never been lOJirpassedi and rtreljr 
equalled. 

KoTB XTIp, p, 109. 

The kings of Israel and .Tudah mentioned in the Aaaynan Inscrip- 
timis fire» Jcbu, McfinheTn, He^ekiah, and ^lanasseb. Jehu's name 
appenrs on the Black Obelisk in the Britiiih Mu&eum, a monument of 
the Old Empire, dating probably from about B- C* 870 ; Menahem is 
mentioned by liglath-Pilcscr 11.^ the first monarch of the New Empire, 
who began to reign in B, C. 747 ; Hezekiah occurs among the enemks 
of Sennncherib, who did not a^end the throne till about B. C, 700 ; 
and MviASi^ ia found among the tributarit^ of Sennaehcrib*s son, 
Eaarhaddon. No doubt the Scriptnrnl names have helped to determine 
tmenU ; but putting thea£ names aside, and look- 
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iug Kiprely to forms of language, style of TUTitiiig, cbarscter of sc^ilp* 
ture, aad position of the montmifiita when, in iHiiy I beUcve oo cunei- 
foim icholar woold hmtate tti to the rektiye outiqiiitf to he asaigned 
to them. 

NOTB XVn., p. 109. 

The practice of calliog dties aft<^ the names of thek founders has 
always prevailed in the East. Perhaps tha earliest known instimee la 
that of Romcsiseis — the Beth-Romeses of ihe Hiemtic Pripyri, (See 
Note LXXXVIl.p on Lecture 11.^ p- 287*) llmt the AssFyrkna were 
acquainted with the practice we know from the case of IWgon, who 
called the dty which ho built a little to the north of Nineveh, Beth* 
Sarpna^ or Dur-Sarffinot *'the abode of Sargon/* Esarhaddon too, in 
one of Ms loscriptionft, saya, ** A dty I built. City of EsarhftddoJi I 
called its name/' ^ In more reeeni times the names Ahmed-abad, '' 
Bbcreef^abadf Hydcr-abad, kc.t have had a similar origin, 

Samaria b only called SHh-lOmmH m the eaxlier inscriptions. From 
the time of Tiglath-Piledcr II., the term uaed h T»amirin, 

NotB XYin., p» 110, 

So Wilkinson, in the author's Herty^tiiu^ vol. ii. p. 376. M. Bmueit 
reads the legend Jutttk Mulk, and translates (not very intelligibly) 
'« Jfldnh, King.*' (See bis %y/)/» vol. iii. p. 242.) He agreesg how- 
evpr, as to its intention, and views it as a proof of Sheahojik'tf having 
made an expedition to Jerusalem. 



Note XIX. ^p^ 110. 

There were three Oiorkons in the 2 let dynaafy« according to the 
monuments, though Manctho mentioned but one. Osorkon 1. was the 
son and frueeeasor of Shlshak. It is just pos^ble that he noay have been 
the assailant of Asa.* Sir G. Wilkinson, how^ever, regards Oaorkon 
Hm who married the great granddaughter of Shishak, as more natu> 
rally the contemporary of Asa, the great grandson of Solomofi, since 
SoloTOon njid Shishak were contemporaries. (See the author's HeFoda^ 
tttf, vol. ii. p. 378.) 

I Sec Mr* Pwk TiHwif ■ ^trfrimi TtiU »m*talidj p. 11. 
i Ttijs ii M. BuDHa*^ flaw, M^gjf^ toL iiJ. p, 908, 
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Note XX*» p. lU. 

MeoMRd&t sftid -^ ** On the death of Hiram, lus son Bftleftpar 
(tead Salthazar) succeeded to the kLngdoin. lie li^ed 43 jcai^, ind 
reigned 7* After him caxae his son Abda^tratus^ (read Ab^^tsr- 
tua,) who liveil 29 years, and rtagned 9. Against this man the four 
sons of Ma nurae conspired, and slew hinij whereupon the eldest 
of these hrothera reigned 12 yeajr». After theae came Astartus, 
the son of Deleaatartus, who lived &A years, and reigned 12. His 
brother Ascrymua aspcceeded him, living 6* jeax^ mad reigning 9. 
He -was slain by }m brother Pheles, who took possession of the 
kingdotn, but reigned only 3 months, whun he waa murdered, in 
the 50th year of bis age, by Ithobalus. (i. e, Ethbaal^) the priest of 
Afitarte, who reigned 32 years, and lived 08," (Ap» Joseph, Contra 
Apiment, L 18.) We have thus jfrora the death of Hiram, which caa- 
not have taken place till the 2Gth year of Solomon's reign r ': - 
ix. iO"H,) the following series — Balthazar, 7 ye«» ; Abu 
9 years; hi* successor, 12 years j Astartus, 12 years? AserymiLi, 9 
years'!; Pbelii, eight months; total 4& years and eight months. In 
Ahab's case we have Jeroboam, 22 yeara ; Nodttb» 2 ireara ; Baai^, 
24 years j Elah, 2 years ; Omrip 12 years ; total 62 years ; to which 
must be added some ID or 12 years for the excess of Solomon's reign 
over Hiram's. It thus appears that Abab ascended the throne about 20 
or 25 years after Eth-bool, 

Note XXI., p. 111. 

Bee Kenrick's Pkamlcia, p. $62 \ Bunsen*s EfypU vol, iil< p, 
Kdl'i Comments, (p. 260, E. T.,) ^c. 

Note XXH., p. Ill, 

The term ** Zidomana " seems to bear the generic sense in 1 Kinga 
xi. 1 Mid 6 ; and 2 Kings xxiiL 1 5 ; but the specific in Judges x. i 
12, and xvLii. 7. The early preeminence of Sidon (see Note XXXH. 
to Lecture IH.) smfficLently accounts for the generic use, which was 
well known to the Greek and Latin poete, (Horn. Od» xiii. 285 \ Soph 
Fr. Ijcxxii. ; Eurip* Hel. 1429 ; Virg. jEn. i, 446, fee.) 
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See Jospphuft, Ant, Jnd. iriii* 13 : ** Mcnflnder also meutiOTi* this 
droughty writing thus in the Acts of Ithobalus, king of the Tytiunfi : 
* Under this man there was a want of raiji from the mouth Hyper- 
beretesitjs to the same month of the following jear. Biit when he 
initde mippEcation, there waa a violent thtmdef storm/ " May we con- 
nect the ** snpplicatitm " in the last clause wiUi that of Elijah on Mount 
Cannel, (1 Kings iviii. 42, 43,) which overhimg the Tyxian territory f 



Note XXIV., p, 112, 

No contannouB history of Syria has como down to Uf . Nicolas of 
Domaacus, whose influence with Herod the Great and with Angnstn.-i ^ 
must have given him access to any arcliiv^ that Damascus or the other 
Syrian toi^Tis mly have possessed, appears to have introduced a sliott 
sketch of ancient Syrian hi-tory into the fourth book of his ^reat 
work, which treated mainly of the early Lydian kings, (Sec J^taller'^ 
preface to the fragraente of Nicolas, in his Frmjm, flisi, QTu vol. iiL 
P- 3i5.) Of this sketehi however, we imfortunately ^ssesa but 
three ^ort fragments^, preserved to us by Josephus.* The first of 
these relates the sojourn of Abraham at Damaaeiis, on his way &om 
ChaldEra to Canaan — a Bojoum deriving some support from the feet 
that Abraham's steward waa th Damascene (Cxen, xv. 2) — but absurdly 
niukcH Abrahwa ** king of Divmascns " during his J?tay, (Fr* 30.) The 
second has heen given at length in the notes on Lecture IH, (Note 
XXTIH.) The third is interpreted by Joaephua as bearing upon the 
Syrian war of Aliab \ but its true fe^erenee is to that of Boasha, It 
nms thus ; ** Now when he died {L e, Htidad I,) lui posterity reigned 
for ten generations^ each one inheriting from his father, together with 
the royal authority, the same name also, like the Pharaohs in Egypt. 
But the tturd, who was the mightiest of all these, wishing to avenge 
his grandfather's defeat, marched against the Jews, and took the city 
now called Samaria." (Fr. 31.) It is evident that Iladad HL, who 
was the grandii^on of Dovid*s antagonist, cannot have contended against 
bAhab, 140 years aftetw^aids. Nicolas undoubtedly intends the t^tag- 
^pnist of Baasha, half a csentnry earlierf whose inroad was completely itic- 

idlW.Jii4.vll. ft, ^ 
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G^aafbl^ and who reduced Samaria to a sort of subjection, (1 Kmgi jcy«J 
20 ; n* 34.) With r^pcsct to the contiiiuaiice of the name and family 
of Hadad on the Damascene throne for ten gen^^tions, Nicolas ap- j 
p«ara to be at yariaTicc with Bcripttire. Seetmngly he tako6 no accouull 
of the brealt m the Hne caused hj the usurpation of Hozael. Ferhapi 
in Syrian Mstory this was glossed over, aixd Haxaizl regarded &3 having 
had a cliujxi of blood. At aay rate it is remarkable that he adopted 
the family name of the preceding dynasty for his son, who is called 
Ben-badod in 2 Kinp xiiL 3- 

Note XXY., p. 113. 

See the Black Obeliat inscription^ which h&» beea very accurat<?ly ] 
translated by Dr. Hincks, in the Duhim Umrenit\f Ma^aHne for Octo* 
ber« 1853. Compare the author'a Mtrodt^us, voL i. pp. 404^ 4135. 

Note SXTL, p» 113. 

" Benhadad, the kinff of Syria, gathered nil his host together ; 
Uiere were thirty and (tt>o kinffa with himj nnd horatM^ and chariatitj 
(1 Kings XX* 1.) ** Number thee on army tike the army which thou 
haat loat, horss for horse t and charisi far chariot " (Ibid* verse 2S,) 
The Syrian armies appear in tho Black Obelisk inscription to be com* 
posed to a very large extent of chariots. As many as 1100 are taken 
OH one occasion. The multitude of potty princes mentioned is a]«o in 
accordance with the inaeriptions generally, which represents the whole 
country between the Euphrates and Egj^it as divided np amotig n 
number of tribes and nations* ^sch under its own king or chi^ 

Note XXVU., p. 113. 

The Black Obelisk king, in his 6th, 11th, ind Hth ymrs, conten<liil 
with Benhadad, but in his IS th hU adversary is Haisaei. {JJukiin Um»^\ 
Mag,, October, 1863| pp, 422, 423, iind 424.) 



NOTB XXYm., p. 113, 

The Obelkit contains no account of any war with Jehu ; but men- 
tions him among those who paid tribute to the Assyrian mouareh. 
He ia styled ** TtUtua, the son of Jai^wrt " — Jehu, the son of I 
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which causes iorae difiiculty, Jehu ia said in Scripture to hftTB been 
the Bon of j5ioihaphat» an^ grund'^OTi of TtJimi^hi, (3 King^ iat* 2, 14.) 
It is posBibic, however, that he may have heen on the mother^ » tide de- 
icf^ded from OmH. Or the atorj* of his beui;^ so dcsceoded may ^ye 
been iuYeiitcd by the Saro&ritons* and believed by foreign natiom* Or> 
finally, the Assyrians may merely have as^ftimed tliat he was a descend- 
ant of Omri^ Bince he sat on his throne, and ruled in the city known to * 
them by his name. (Sec above, Note XVU*) His tribute consisted of 
silver, gold, and artLclcs of vorioua kinds munu&ctured from gold. 

NoTB XXIX., p. 114. 

The only remains of this period ate an mscription &et up by the eon 
of the Black Obelisk king, relating hi? military explpits during the first 
four years of his rcign, and ti^'o or three brief inscriptions of the time 
of his Buccensor, the most important of -w-hich is that noticed below, 
(Note XXXIII;) The campaigns of the earlier Idng nre in Bahylonia» 
iledifl, Armenia, and along the flaxdu of Xaurufl, but do not toueb 
Syria or Pidestine. 

NOTB XXXm p. lU. 

See Kentiek'i Phtpmeia^ p. 367 : ** Our knowledge of the history of 
Tyre eeasca with Dido*s flight, at the end of the tiinth century, B, C, 
and we bear nothing of its kitemal 4«tBtc till the reign of Elula?ns, the 
conletnpor^iry of Shalmftneuer/' In fiact we have nothing authentic for 
the early period but the frn^ent* of Menander, and these fail us en- 
tirely from the reign of Pygmalion to ttftt of ElukeuB. 

Note XXXI., p. 114, 

See Euseb, Ckronim, i, 4 ; p. 18, ed. Mai. ** After these, he says 
there was a king of the Chalda?ans wboae name was PuU" 



NoTs XXXn., p. 114. ^^ 

I 2 Einga xv. 19, the LXX. intcrpTeters render Pul by Fhm, (♦*ta,) 
where the terminal a is probably a fidse reading arising out of the 
resemblance of J to A. In 1 Chron. v, 28, the reading of the Tatiean 
and mofit MSS. is ^<U^x* but some copies have ♦sissj , 
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NCFTB XXXm., p* 116, 

A filU Mscotmt of ttia Insciiptioii, fir^t deciphered by Sir H, Raw- 
linfion, -vsill be found in the Athen^mm, Ko» H76, p, 174. A gen^fral 
suminary of its contentfl is givEai in the author's Mero^mt toL i. 

.467p 

KoTB XXXIV,, p. IIB. 

8<?e Sir H, Rau'lmson's letter in the Athmmimf 1. a, e^L 

Nc^TE X7CXY.. p. 116. 

The conjunction of Beziu with Pekah, and the capture and destnte- 
timi of Damascus^ which are noted in the macription, seem to prove 
that it is the second expedition that is intended. Wliether it be the 
first, however, or the eecond, the name of Menahcni must equaUy be 
rejected. (See 2 King* xv. 29, and xvi. O.) It b eaaily eonceivablei 
that, if the iculptor bad been accustomed to engrave the royal annAU, 
and had often before entered the name of Menahem as that of the Somar. 
itan king, he might engrave it here in. Ma haate, without consulting hia 
copy. Or poasiblj^ Pakah may have taken the name of Menahesni 
coxmeet himself with the dynnisty which he had dispUeed. 



Note XXX YI., p, 117* 



I 



to H 



The older interpreters, as Eeil remarks,' proeecding on the supposi- 
tion that the altar was Syrian, and dedicated to the Syrian goda, en-^ 
deavored to answer the qiiestion w*hy Aha7 chose the gods, not of the 
victorious Aaiyrians, but of the vanquished SyriaoH — a queition to 
which it was very diflScult to give a aatiafactory reply. Among recent 
writers, Berthean, {Commmt^r flftw d. BUek. d. Chrmnk^ p, 421. E. T,,) 
Ewald, {Gt^chichti des Yo&es hrat^t, vol. iii. pp. 325, 326,) and Vanee 
Smith, {Pn^hecies cpneenUn^ Aasyrin^ p. 27,) follow the old view. 
Keil himself regards the qu«rittcjn as nnimpoTtant, sinee he supposes 
that no idolatrous rites or idei?* were connected with the altar. Ahaz, 
ftccording to hie view, having scon a pattern which he fancied bette* 
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thim tliat of Solomoii'B dtai', adopted it ; and hk sm wan ^* a bUIj will* 
woraMp/' (So Bnddanis, MUt. £ccie$n vol. ii. p. 428.) 

Note XXX Vn., p, 117. 

See the great mscriptioii of Tigkth-KleseT I,, pp. 30, 38, 40, 44» 48* 
Itc. ; and compare the author's Htfrodbetu, voU i< p. 495. 

Note XXXYHI,, p, 117, 

Josephus iflji of Bbalmaneser ; ^' The name of ihid king k inscribed 
in the arehiTeft of the Tynans. For he made an e^ipcdition agabut 
Tyrpp when Eluleua waa king over them. To this we have the te*iti- 
mony of ML*nandcr, who wrote an account of their chronicleSt and 
tranalated their archiTea into the Gn^ language/' {Antiq. Jud,f 
ix. 14.) 

NoTB XXXrX., p. 117. 

See the author^a Eerodotut, toI. L p. 471, note ^ J 

NoTB XL., p- 117. 
Ihid. p. 472. 

Note XLL, p. US- 
Scripture states that ShaLmaneser ** came up agaiust Hoshea," and 
besieged Satnamt (2 Kings XTiii ;) but Scripture nowhere expreBal|[H 
states that Shalraaneser took the city. *'Thc king of Assyria," it ii 
said in one place, '♦ tqok it*** (ib, sriL 6i) in another* ** they (i, e. the 
AjaajrionB) took it," (ib. xviii* 10* ) That Shalmoneser was the captor 
is only an inference from S^pture ^- a natural in|ex^en^ undoubtedly, 
but not a necesEory ona^ ^k 

NoTH XLII., p. 118. ^ 

Sargon has been identified with Shalmanewr by Titnnga, Q|feiihftii% H 
Prideaux, Eichhom, Hupfeld, Gumpach, and M. Niehuhr ■ " with Sen-^S 
nacherib by Orotius, Lowth, Keil, and Schroer ; with Esarhaddoa by ^ 
Penzonius, Kftlinakyi and Michadlis. (See Winer's Bsaiwi>rterhtii^ht ad 1 
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^te personality is now generally adinitt^i* 
(See Binaadia, Merum Jjsif riorum Tcmp&txt Emendaltt^ p. 64 » and Tub* 
Chron. ad fin. Oppeit, Mappart (Tittv! Miision. !^i£ntijique en Anpkt^m^-t 
P> 38 i Vance Btnith, Prophecisi, &c,, pp. 31, 32 ; Ewald, G^schicMe deM 
VtiiAM hrtteif toL iii. pp. 333, 334 ; Lajard^ Nirteijeh and BabyloHt pp* 

NoTS XLDI., p. 118. 

Bee Sir H* Rawllnaon's Commentary on the Imeriptiont of Babyionim 
ujui As^/ria^ p* 19, mote *, where a passage proving thim is quoted from 
Yac^t, ^G &mgus Ajmbbn geographer. 



I 



NoTB XLiy.» p. 119. 

Bee the author'a Eerodotttt^ voL i. p, 473, note * ; and compare Vance 
Smith'a Prophecies, fifc.^ p* 35. 



NoTB XLV„ p. U9. 

When Sargoa took Aihdod, its king (he tells m) fled to JWib 
(^lizraim or Egypt*) which wrs subject to Mirukhat (Merofi or Ethio- 
pia*) See the author't Htrodoimt voU i, p. 474. 



Ibid. p. 473. 



NotB XLVl,, p. I19, 



120. 



NoTi XLVn«, p. 

Tb^ tmulatlon in the text haa been read by Sir H. RawHnson hofore 
▼fttiouB Sometks and Public Meetingis ; hut it has remamod, I believe, 
hitherto unpubHfib<?d, It u-ill he found to agree m all important point* 
with Dr, Ilinclcs'a ver^on, oa given by Mr, Layardr {Nmwth and Body* 
hn^ pp. 143, 144.) 

Note KLVIH., p. 12U 

Mr, liftymrd givei a ^i^htly different explanation* (Nin. and S^., p» 
145 ^* Th^e is a difilTL-nce of 5O0 talents, as jt inll be observed, in 
tlie amount of ijlver. It is probable that Hezckiah was mueh pressed 
by Sennacherib, and compelled to give him all the wealth that he could 
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(xjllect, as we find him actually taking the uUver frum the house of the 
I^rdf a^ well oa from hid own tJ-eaaui-y, amd eutting off the g{>ld from 
the door* and pillarB of the temple to satiafy the denmnda of the Assyr- 
ian king. The Bible may therefore only include the actual amotmt of 
mtmey in the 300 talents of silver, whilst the Assyriaji records (jomprise 
nU Iht prei*iou4 m^al taken away/' ^ 

NoTK XLTX,, p. 121. 

Hetodot* Bi 141, This t^timony wnii first &dduci?d by Jo»ephuat 
{^Ant. Ju4. X. 1,) horn whom it passed on to the Christian conuncnta- 
tors generally. The •* chief difficulty " in reconciling Herodotua with 
Scripture has been generally eaid to be the acwue of the destruction- 
(Sec Joseph. L s. c*, Prideanx'a Connection 0/ Sacred wtd Pro/ans Hia- 
iory, ToL L p. 18 ; M, Niebuhr's Geschichte Attwrs und Babels^ p, 179 ; 
Vance Smith* B Prophei^ie^ relmUng to Attyria^ Introduction, p, 4:t.) It 
has been commonly aesumed that the eeene waa the immediate neigh- 
borhood of Jemsalem ; but this itssumptlon is not only, &s Mr, Vance 
Smith baa shown, {Prophttieit Sec, p. 213,) without warrant from 
Bcripture, but it is aetually contradictory to Scripture, God's promLae 
to HeEekiah through Isaiah was ; '*He (Sennacherib) shall not come 
into this dty, nor shoot an arrow there, nor comi before it with shield, 
nor cast a bank against it By the teay thai he eame^ 6y tha mme sha]] 
he return, and aliall not come into thi» city, saith the Lord," (2 Kings, 
six. 32| 33 ; compare la* jpcxyIL 3S, 3i,) ^ ^ 



NoTB XLDL. &,, p. 121. 

Euisebins says of Polyhistor — ** Having already described the rest 
of the acts of Benecherim, he adds, tliat he lived [as king] 18 years. 
, , . until A# was detirp^ btf a ptoi fifrmed ag^lnvt him h^ hit 
Arduma^an/* {Chronieft, i, 6 ; p, 19, ed. Mai,) 

Ahydenus gives the name of one of the murderers more correctly, 
but represents the murder as committed, not on Sennacherib, hut on 
\m «ucc«i*or* '* Next after him (i, e, SennacheTib) reigned Nergil, 
whom hia son Adromelech slew ; and he in hia turn was slain by hia 
brother Axerdis/* (Esar-baddon ?) (Ap. Euseb. Chronkf^^ i, % p, 25,) 
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NOTES, 

NoTB L*, p* 122, 

Both Sennacbj^tb and Esarhaadon led hditile expeditionB inltt . 
Ajmcnia, which appears to hai?e been at no time thoroughly subject<?d j 
by^die Aaeyrian tnonarchs* (See the author's Herodotuitt yoL i. pp. 

478-481.) 

NOTI Un p. L22. M 

Mos, Choren. i* 22 : " When hia wm^ Adrammelech and Sanaaar, 
had ftlttin him, (L e, Senachanm,) they fled to \m. One of whom, 
Banasar, qui- most illuatiiouB an^^estor Baeordlua placed ni^r the bordert 
of Aisyiia, in that part of our country which lies between the west and J 
■outh ; and \m descendants . . . filled i . * that mountain/' But Ar~ 
garoo^an obtained a settlement in the some region, between the Ea^ 1 
and the South. From him thif historian (M&r^Abaa) reports that the 
ArKemnii and the Genmni were descended. 



KoTB Ln., p. 122. 

Esarhaddon in his inscriptions frequently speiikft of Sennacherib aa 
his father. (See Fox Talb0C» A^s^fHan Texts tramiatedt p» 13, and ebe- 
where,) The relationship Li aluo witneased to by Polyhistor, following 
Berosnis, (Ap. Euaeb. Chfon. i. v. p» Ift ; compare p. 20, where Buae- 
bitis says, *' Havtn^ gone through ^ith all this, Polyhistor proceed* 
anew to relate some of the acta of Senecherib also ; and concerning hia 
son he wriies in quit*f ike mmt manner as the books of the He&rm&fi." 



NoTB im., p. 122. 

Abydenni Interpolates a reign between Sennacherib and Esarhaddon« 
which he assigna to a certain Nerffihts, of whom no other trace is to be 
found* yer^ was one of the Assyrian deities, (2 Kings xvii, 30 ; and 
aee the author's H*«?«tofi«, voL i. pp» 631-fl33; compare alao Ihthlin 
Umfj, Mq§.. (Oct, 1853, p, 420,) and eannot therefore have been a king's 
name. The Ajsyrian royal names cmitain roost commonly a god*s name 
as an element^ but are never identical 'with the names of deities. It 
WAS otherwise in Phoenicia, where Baal and Astartua were monarchs* 
The account of Abydenua seems therefore unworthy of credit. 

NOTB UV,, p. 122. 

" Manaaseh, King of Judah/' is mentioned among the subject princ*?9, 
who leoi Efiarhaddon workmen lor the building and ornamentation of 
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hii palaceH, (Se^ the autlior'a llercihluSf voL i. p. 483.) It is not sur- 
priamg that we have no account of the eiptdition against Manassch^ 
ecmc^ we do not possets the annak of Esarhaddoo, but only eome ocem^ ^ 
eionai iiiBciiptioiia* 

NoTB LV., p* 123. 

The Aasyrkns 'ordinarily governed Biibylou through native vic^TOyi^^ i 
(See BeroRUM, Ft, 12 ; and the inflcriptions, passim.) But Eaarhaddoi^^ 
appeofM to have reigned there in Ms own person. Bricks found on the 
site of Bahyloa show that ho repaired temples and built himself a 
palace there. Consei^uentlj in the authentic list of Babylonian kinga 
preserved by Ptolemy, {Magn, StpUa^* v, I4t) his uaioe occurs, under I 
the GreciiGed forte of Asaridinus^ A Babylonian tablet ha^ been found* I 
dated by the year of his reign — a bujc indication that he was the aetuai f 
ruler of the country. No similftr facta can be proved of any otheJ 
Afisyrinn monarch,* (Set? the author* 9 /IcrtKio^M*, toL L p, 4S2*) , 

NoTB LTI., p. 123. 1 

There is one only mention of Aflsyria in the historical Scripturea later 
than the reign of ManaAseh, nipuely, the statement in 2 Kings xitiii. 29, 
that in the days of Josiah " Fbaraoh-Necho, king of Egypt, went up 
against the kin^ of Aitsyria to Quo river Euphrates," If this expreadoiLJ 
is to be taken ntricUy^ we must considej that Assyria maiutaiued her" 
distenee »o late a» B. C. 610. 1 believe, however, that the word 
*• Aasyria" is here used, somewhat negligently, for " Babylonia." (Cf. 
Keilt ad loe,, p, lo4, E. T.|) and that the Ass^'rian empire was destroyed 
in B. C. 625. (See Nicbhur, VoHr&^* fiber Alte Gevchic/Ue, vol. i, p, 47.) 
The first clear indication which Scripture gives of the destrtiction k 
found in Ezekiel jcxxi* 3-17 — a paasa^ written B. C- 586* A more 
obseure notification of the event is perhaps contained in Jeremiah xxv» 
16-2G, where the omifl.sion of Ausyria from the general list of the idol- \ 
atrous nations would seem to imply that the had ceued to ejdrt- Tbia 
passage waa written about B. C. 60S. 

I U hot boon iaggeBtw] by l>rK Hrarkii and crthws that tins " Artefcuui "* of P|cl«gti;*l| j 
iitft (b SoTgtiiO. But tble Is a fnero coojectan f^rmind»tl qpon a certala degrw of J 
bluiM la the doiqm. No tncm at B*j-gtjo hiTe bwn found In B^jytouii, 
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NoTB LVIL,p. 133. 

Compare Herod, i. 106 md 17S | Cteaitts tip. Diod* Sic, ii, 26-a^r 
AbjdeniiE ap. Kuseb* Chtimica, L 9, p. E5 ; Joseph. AM. Jud^ x, €* Sea \ 
also Tobit xiy* 15. 

NoTB LVin,, p, 124, 

The slight authoritj of the present ** pointing *' of the Hebrew tes:t 
IB generally admitted. The poinling &om which our translators took, 
their rendering of ** So " is 6110 i if the word were pointed thus — »lO 
— it would have to be rendered by " SevehJ* (See Keil on 2 Kmg^ 
xri. 4-6, pp. S2, S2| £. T. ; and compare the author'^ Bvtodotua^ yoL i. 
p. 472, note *,) 

Note LIX., p. 12*. 

See Mr> Bireb*! note in Layard'a Niximth and Bohtflon^ eh. ^i. pp. 
156-lfi9> Compare Wilkinson, in the author's Eerodotw, vol. ii. pp. 
217, 218f and 379 ; and Bimsen, M^ypfi Place, &c.p voL iL p. 687. 



NoTB LS.| f , 124* 



I 



d 



Herodi U. 137. Most modems incline t^ the view that the aeeond 
Shebek is the So of Scripture, (See Winer's R^a^wnrterbucK nd voc. 
So ; Keil^ Comn%mtar iib^r die Bucher der Kifnige^ L a. c. ; Layctrd, 
Nineveh and Babtjlont p. 157 ; OcscniuS| Commsni* in Jet*, toL L p* 696, 
&c.) The question is one of exiwjt chronology. Tirhakah* it is lurgued, 
came ngninst Sennacherib in the 14 th year of Hezekiahf and So made 
a league with Ilosbea in Hezeldah's third or fourth year. This then 
mnst have been in the reign of the second Sbebek, to M-bom Manetho 
gave not leas than 12 years. (See Keil, 1. a. c.) But, in the first place, 
So'ia league cannot be fixed to Hezeldah's third or fourth year. A space 
of several years may intervene between the 4th and 6tli verses of 2 King^ 
xvii, And» secondly, Manetho'a nmnbers (as they have come down 
to us) cannot he trusted absolutely. According to them Tirhakah 
Teigned 18 or 20 years. (Frs. 64 and 65.) But the monuments dig- 
tincily assign him 26 years. (See Wilkinson, in the author's Herod&tui^ 
vol, ii. p. 381,) They al^o appear to fix bis accession to the year B, C, 
690* The mgn of Hoshea was fit>m B. C. 729 to B, C, 721, and his 
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league with the Egyptium cwmot hare hacn latOT than B. C, 724, 
Thi« ifi 34 jeo^a before the acceasioii of Tirhakiihr which ia certainly \ 
too long ft tunc to assign to the second Shebek* I therefore regard 
the So of Kings as Shebek I, 

*Thi^ difficulty with respect tQ Tixhakah's ohroaology will he conMd- 
€3^ in Note LXIY, 

NoTB LSI., p. 125, 
See Mr. Layard'e iVi'iwt?eA tirui Ba6yfo», pp- 166-159, 

Note LXH., p. 125. 

Tarcoa is the form given as Manetho*^ by Africmiui^ Taracus that 
given by EuaeMus. &ee the fragments of Manetho, in Mailer's Fr, 
fiist. Gr„ YoL ii. p. 693; Frs* 64 and 65.) The Hebrew word U 
npn*lP3 ; the LXX. give ©«ftf«d- 

NoTB LSm., p. 125. 
StrabOi GfOprt^h,^ i 3» § 21 « xy, i. § 6. 



Note LXI¥-, p. 125, 

This 13 the reading of Sir Gardner Wilkinsont (See the author'a ' 
HefodotftSt voL ii. p. 380.) Bunsen reada Taharukai {EgypU vol. ii. p. 
608 ;) RoiselUiii, Tahraka. The uooaonants, T, H, U, K, are certain, 
but the vowels doubtful. 

If Tirhakah did not aacend the Egyptian throne till E. C. 690 ^ how 
(it muy be asked) could he he contemporary with Hezekiah, whose \s^% i 
year waa about B. C. 697, or B. C. 606 ? And how, especially^ conld 
he oppose Sennacherib, about the middle of Hezekiah'a reign, or B, 0. 
703 ? 1 -v^ntitre to Bugge«t that Tirhakah^ when he marehed against 
Sennai^herib^ may not yet have been king of Egypt, Ife i-* called 
<'king of Ethiopia;*' and he mny have ruled in Ethiopia, while the 
SbebekSj nnd^ his proteetion, held Egypt, I venture further to 
doubt whether we can fijE the ymx of Seunflcherib's contact with 
Tirhakah fe-om Scripture, His first invasion of Judtea ia snid to have 
been in Hestekiah's Hth year, (2 Kings xix. 13;) but it seems to be 
a second invasion, billing some y^ar# ktar, which is described in ' 
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17 to 3S. In tUe marginal notes to our Bible, tlie two invasioQB aie 
made to be tliree years apart. Jlut tlw? number tlirc?c Lb purely i?citt- 
jcctuTol ; and pcthaps tbirteen or fourteen is aji likely^ (See the 
author's Herodotus^ p. 479, notefi 1, 2, and 9^) 

Note. LXV., p. 125. 

FYa^ment^ Hist, Gr., voL ii* pp* 593, 594 j Frs, e6 Biid 67, The | 
form used is N';^a*5- 

NoTB LXVI., p, 125, 

HJerodotua (iL 158) uses the form ^fc^, wliere tha ( U the Greek 

iiominati¥e« imd may therefore be cancelled* 



NOTR LXVn., p* 125. 

Rosellini expressed tlie mouumental name by IVate, but M. 
reftds it I^eJtm ox Neht, (Egypt, vol, iL pp» 604, 605,) 



BuQsei. 



NoTB I*XYEn,i p. 126. 

On the firequcnt confufdou between the naroes Migdol CJj'l3J3» M^y&nU^ 
ja6Y&aXoi') and Mcgiddo (ilS^i Mayd&ui^ Unytifk^,) see Dr. Stanlny's Sinai 
and P{ikiiine, p. 375, note ^ Herodotus is-aa not acquainted with the 
interior of Palestine, or he would have seen how much more suited for 
the site of a great battle was Megiddo in the plain of Esdraelon, than 
Hagdolum on the shores of the Sea of Galilee, 



KoTE LXIX., p. 125* 



4 



See PridAauK^a ronnwfum, &c*, voL i* pp. 56, 57 i Renneirs Gmgrt^hy 
of HerodoUut pp. 2-lo and 683 ; Heerea*s Amatii? Naiiom, voL ii. ch. 
4, p. 109, note 2, E. T. \ Dablmann's Life of JTerodoim, ch. iv. p* 5&, 
E, T. ; Bahr's Excttrtui on Herod, ii. 159, vol. i, pp. 922, 923 ; Smithes 
IHi^t, of Gre^k ftnd Motnan GeOffraphff^ toL ij. p. 17 J KeTs C&mmimiar 
Uher d* Biich, d. Kdnipe, ch^ xxiii. p. 159, E. T. ; Home's Mroductiim^ 
vol. L p. 208 ; and Kemick's AncieTii Egypt j vol. iii p. 4M, 
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Note LXX,, p, 125, 

That the Ca<lytia of Herodotus waa not Jerusalem, but a town upon 
the Spinn cotut^ Is now generally admitted by acbolarSf and seems to 
follow^ neccsaarily from Herod* iii, 5. The best authorities incline to 
identify it with Gaza, or Ghusxehf called in tha Assyrian Inscripdona 
Khazita. (See Hitzig, Diaputittia ik Cadyte ur&0 Herodot^^ ; and compare 
Wilkinson, in the author's Herodotus ^ vol, ii. p. 216, note '; E^vald, 
Geschichie des Volkes Israel^ vol* iii» p. 418, note * , Sir H* Rawlindon, 
(hUlmei of A*$yr%€m Histofy, &c, ; and Berthcflt^ €<mmmi^ Ulmr d, 
JUkA. d* Cknmikt j 17, ad fin, ; p. 457, K T, 



Note LXXI., p. 125. 

AMcanus and Euaebius both report Manetho to have said of Necho, 
" This man took Jerusalem, and carried Jchoahait the king captive into 
Egypt (See the firagmenU of Manetho in the ly^gm* BUu Gr., vol. li, 
pp* 593, 694 \ Frs. ee and 67.) 



KoTB LXXn,, p, 125* 

So Sir Qardnn Wilkinson reads the nsme on the momnnenta, {Herod- 
ofMj, ToL ii, p. 248, note *.) RoBeUini read it aa Hophre. M. Bunsen 
give* the strange form, J?a*waA-Ao*, C^?3^«j toL iL pp, 004, fiOS.) 



NoTH LXXm,, p. 125. 

Egyptian chronology placed the accession of Amasis 48 ycarg before 
that of Darius Hystaspis ; for Amasis, according to the consentient 
testinioity of Herodotus, (iii. 10*) Manetho» (ap. SynccU. p. 141 » C.,) 
and the monuments, (Wilkinson, in the author's Hfrodofta, vol, ii. p. 
3fi7,) reigned 44 years, Psammetichus his son, half a year ; Carobyacs, 
(in Egypt j) 3 ycars^* and the Paeudo- Smerdia a little more than half a 
year. The la^Jt year of Apries would thus be the 49th before Darius. 
Baby Ionian chronology made Kehuchadne^zar's last ycnr the 41st before 
that king. (See the Canon,) As Nebucbadnezxar reigned 43 yeart* 

1 Or «ls jiui. (i» Buiuen's Efj^ toW II, pp. 01^ 61 L> 
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and ApriM only 19| (or at the utmost 26,) the ret^ of the lotter mu 
liAve been entirely includiMl within that of the former, Nebuchadne 
reigtieni &om B. C. SQ4 to E* Q* &^l | JLpries, probably from B. C. S9 
to B, C, 669, 

Norm LXXIV., p. 125, 

Monetho is reported to haw said of Hophia, (Uaphrifl;) thiit he was 
the king ** with whom the remnant of the Jews took Tefuge, after Jem- 
ealem was captured by the ABsyrians;" (f>o^* EUi. Gf,, voL iL pp. 
693p SU I Yn. 66 and 67.) 



Noxa LXXY,, p. 126, 



I 



Herodotus waa altog<^thi^ n^MofonEied about the tmk and position 
of Ama^bi who (according to him) deposed Apnea and put him to 
death* (Bee Wilkinson, in the author's Ut'tododa^ toK ii* pp* 386^ 387.) 
It is therefore less sufprlsing that be should hnvo bt^cn kept m igni 
xance of the part whicb^ it h probable, Ncbuehadnezzar played in 
transaction. The Egyptxana would naturally seek to conceal from 
the fact, that the change of sovereigns was brought about by fort-ign 
influence. But nothmg ti more unlikely than that they should hav<! 
inviented the deposition and escccution of one of their moaarcbfl, Thua 
the passage, ^* I will deliver Phnraoh-llophra into the hands of his ctie- 
miea, and into the hands of those who «dt hk Ufe" (JoTi zliv> 
cotifiitoed by an unhnpeochablc testimony. 
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NoTB LXXVI.P p. 126. 

%L Bunsoi was, I believe, the first to suggest that the d m this name 
bad takm the place of I, through the resemblance of J to J. (See his 
Eg^t voL 1, p» 726.) The restoration of the / brmga the two names 
into close accordance^ the only difference then being that in the Greek 
form one of the original elements of the name^ adan or iddan, is ^up 
presBHi Such suppresMon is not uncommon. It may be traced in Pu 
for Phaloch, in Bupalussor for Nabopolassar, {AbTdc?n.,) m Asaridann 
for Assur-oAA-iddan or Esar-Aaddon, and probably in Soracns 
AMirur-<d*h'imtrt or some slmila; word. 

The identity of the Mardocempadus of the Canon with the AforgjUl-' 
htil*iddim of the Inscnptiona m certain ; ind no reasonable doubt can 
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he enli^rtamcd of the Identity of the latter with the Marodaeh-BalAidaii 
of Scripture, lliese \deTVa an? now generally accei>ted, (See Brandk, 
Rtrum A^r^ Tt^mp, emend. ^ p. 45 i OpfMjrt, Rapport t &c,, pp, IS, 49; 
Huicks in DuhL Univ* Mttg., No. 250, p. 421 ; tjiydttl, Niiierth and 
Bob^lm, p. 140 ; Keil on 2 Kings xx, 12-19; p. 118, E, T. ; &c.) 



Note LXXVH., p, 126. 

Merodach-BiJadaa had two reigns, both noted in the Inscriptionji* 
One of tbenj La mniked in Ptolemy^B Ceuion, where it occupies the years 
B. C, 721-709. His other rdgn docs not appear, mnce h lasted but six 
monthj, and the Canon markii no period short of a ye^, Polyhistor 
says (ap» Eus^eb. Chroni&i, L H) that it immediately preceded the reign 
of EhbuB or BeUbus^ and the IiiscripHona show that it was in the earlier 
part of the same year, Thij was the year B. C, 702, according to the 
Canon* As Hezekiah appeor^t to have reigned from about B» C* 726 to 
B. C* 697, both reigns of Merodach-Boladan would haTC fallen within 
flifi time of his rule, (See the author's Herodotus^ toL i. pp. 502-^04.) 



NoTi LXXVm,, p. 126, 
F)Fagm. Rid. Gr., to!, ii. p. 504 % Tr. 12. 



Note LXXI£„ p. 126. 

Sargon rclateB, that in Ms twelfth year he made war upon Merodftch- 
BaladaE, who had been for twelve years king of Babylon^ defeated Mm, 
and drove him out of the eountry* Hie expelled monarch took refuge 
in iSusiana, with a number of his partisans j and Sargon continued to 
contend against him and his aBiea for three years more at the least. 
(See the anthor*s HerodotitSf voL L pp» 474 and 503.) Sennaeherih 
Bays, that immedifltely alter his accetaion he inTided Babylonia, de- 
feated and exffclled Merodaeh-Baladan, and placed Belib over the land 
aa ruler. (Ibid. p. 476 ; Fox Talbot's Au^mt Tm^^ pp. 1-2.) 

NOTB LXXX., p. 127. 

The Babylonian Gods may be to a jtrroat extent tdentiiied with the 
heavenly bodiet. Son or Stoui i& the Sun ; Hurkiy the Moon ; ^«£o Is 
Meroufyi liMa^^ Venun; Ntr^ai, Mmn^ Merodaek, Jupiter; andprobft-' 
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bly Nin (or Bar) Sutiini. (Sec the Essny of Sir H. Hflwlmson on tie 
Assynnn and Babyloniaji religioua syHtDtnai in the first Tolume of tlie 
author's Herodotus t Essay x, pp, 684-64 2,) The dedication of the great 
temple at BoralpiMi to the Seven Spheres shows a Bimilar spirit* Mr, 
LolhiB haa found that the temple pktfonnB are bo placed that their an- 
gles exActly face the four eardinal points, which seetns to be a sufficient 
proof that they were nacd for astronomical purposes. (Sec his CkMtta 
ond SttfifliK*, ch. xii, p. 1280 On the aBtr(>noroical fslitill of the Babylo- 
nians, see Herod, il. 109 ; Simplicius ad Anstot. Be Cahf il> p» 123 ^ 
PHuy, Hitt, Nat, Tii* 56 1 YitruriuJK ix. 9| &c. 
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Note LXXXI., p» 127, 

Berosas said ; ^* When Nabopolasaar hi^ £sther (1, e* the &ther of 
NehuchfldneKzar) heard that the Satrap appointed over Egypt and the 
regions of Ccrle- Syria and Pha&nice had rebelled agaiait him, being no 
longer able himself to endure hardship^ he intrusted a certain porti<m of 
hb army to hij son Kohuchndncjs/ttr, who was of age^ and sent him 
against the rebel. Nebuchadnezzar, meeting the rebel, and engaging 
in battle with himt waa Tictoriotia, and reduced the rebellious country 
into subjection to himself, . , » Not long after, NebuchaduemKar, hATjng 
heard of the death of bis fcther, when he had tcttted the affairs of Egypt 
and the adjacent re^on, and had arranged with certain of his friends to 
bring to Babylon the ec^jfiFci of the Jews^ and Phcrnicians and Syriaiia 
and n aAi on a near Egypt, came himself, wilJi great haste and with a 
emaU company, through the wilderness to Babylon*" (Ap, Joseph. 
AM. Jud, i» 110 

NoTB LXSSn.t p. 127. » 

See Josephuii Ctmtra Apion,, i. 21 r "I will add also the record* of tiie 
Phctnicians ; for even the superabundance of proofs ought not to be 
omitted. This is the neckoning of the time. * Under the king Ithoba-^ 
luB, Nebuchadnezzar besieged Tyre for thirteen years/ " 



NoTK LXXJdU*, p. 127. 

In continuation of the passage cited in Note LXXXI*, Beroetis said : 
' Aasumlng the admuustration of aifaira, which had been under the 
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manji^jemeftt of tlie Cbaldieana^ and tli0 kingdora which had been kept 
for him bj the most etiimeiit one among tbem, h& succeeded to tdl kia 
father's domimon j and when the captivea arrived, he appointed colo- 
nies for them m the moat suitable parts of Babylonia." 



Note LXXXTV., p. 128. 

The chief chronological difficulty whicb meets n« is connected with 
tho reign of Hexcklah. Scripture places no more than (^ht joarfi 
between tbe fall of Samaria and the first invasion of Jud^oa by Senim- 
cherib, (2 Kinga xviu, 9 and 13») The monuntenta place at kasi eigh- 
teen yeai9 between the two event* ; for Sargon says he took Samaria m 
his first ycrar^ and then giirea hia amiaU for fifteen yeaxs, while Senna- 
cherib eaya that he Bttaeked Hezekiah and took his fenc^ cities m his 
third year. Ptolemy's Canon, taken in conjunction with the monu- 
ments, raise!! the interval to twenty-two years, Ac<?ordiTig to this, if 
the capture of Samaria was in He^ekiah'e sixth year, the accesdou of 
Seimacberib must have fallcxL in hia twenty* fifth, and the first attack of 
Sennacherib in Ms 27th year. But our present text of Kings (2 Kinp 
Jtriiii @) and of Isaiab (xxxvi. 1) calla it Mb 14th year, I have sug- 
gested elsewhere that the original number may have been altered Mmder 
the idea that the invasion of Sennctchcrib and the iUnesa of HeKcklah 
were Bjachronous, whereas the erpreseian **in tboaedayt" waa used 
by the sacred writers with a good deal of latitude. (See the author^a ' 
fferodoitts^ voL i, p. 479, note ^.) 

Minor difficultiea are the synchronism of Ttrhakah with Hexekiah, 
and of So with Hoshea, of wMch I bftve already spoken. See Hot£« 
LIX. and LXIV. 

NoT£ LXSXV., p. 12a, 

Vf^rtrage fli^ AUe Qe^hickle, voK i, p. 120 ; p, 106, E* T. 

NoTi LXXXYI., p. 128* 

A few instances may be noted imder each head, as ap^mmu of the 
sort of agreement, 

Ih. Geographic (a) In 2 Kings xvii* 6 (compare zviiL 11) It is said 
that the captive Israelites were placed by the conqueror ** at Halah and 
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HnboT, the river of Oor-tm^ and in th(i cities of the Mcfles." Milled by 
the liist elnuse, Tarious commcntatora Imvc struggled vainly ta liiid 
Habor, Halah, and Gozan in or near Media, (See Bocliart, Geo^aph. 
Sa£.f iii. 14 ; KiCto, Sihi, €^tfclijpi^ia, ad Yoe. Gozan ; Keil an 3 King» 
x>U, 6 ; pp. 54-58, E. T», ftc*) But this attempt is qaim lumeeessary* 
The true position of Gtozan may be gathered &otn 2 King» xht. 12, 
wbcre it is coupled with HtLroii, the woll-known city of Mesopolamia. 
In this locality aE tlie names may be found, not only in old gcogmphers, 
but even at the present day* The whole tract east of Harran about 
Nlsibis, was anciently called GauzanUu or Goznn, (Ptolemy, y. 18,) of 
which the better known name Mygdoma is a corruption ; ' the great 
rv^^r of this tract waa the Ahorrh^ or CkaBorm, (Hahor ;) and adjoin- 
ing it (PtoU L H» eO was a district called ChalcitU, (Halfth.) Of thifl 
district a probable trace remains in the modem Giat a large mound in 
these parts marking a rumed city, (Layard, Nin, mui Bah.t p- 312, 
note ;) wliile tlic river i* Btill known aa the Khabour, and the country 
as Kaujihan,^ The author of Chronicles (1 Chron. v. 26) adds Kara to 
the places mentioDed in Kings, which is clearly Haran, or Harran^ 
known to the Bom aim as Carrha* Undoubtedly the bulk of the Isra- 
elites were settled in this country, whi3e Sorgon selected a certain num- 
hor to colonize hia new cities in Media » (6) In 2 Kings xviL 24, 
Cuthah, Ava, Hamath, and Scpharvaim arc mentioned together as 
, eitlcfl under the Assyrian dommion, and as furnishing the colonists who 
replaced the transplanted Israelites. Of these Hamath ia familiar to ua, 
but of the otlier cities little has been known till feeently* ** Tlie site 
of Cutha,** eaya Winer,' "is wholly uncertain," And so Keil;^ 
*»Tho situation of Cuthah cannot be determined with certainty *' The 
discovery, however, of an ancient Babylonian city of the name, at the 
dLstance of about 16 miles from Babylon itM.'lf, where, moreover, Nergal 
was especially worshipped, (2 Kings xvii* 30,) seems to remove all 
doubt on the subject, Cuthah was most certainly the city, whose rums 

1 Mjfdonlil rDprqfienti Goxait, wtth tb^ ft^iHrtlval <vt p&rtld^iA] )2 fnfefixed. TbA 
Omk wrltan alwsiji mbttltntod tlirlr i fur tho Scmiik s. Henco ClasL becainD Ck^tli, 
Acb^ib bccanH Ec^PfiKi the ritcr Zab haetmo (bo Dmtm ; mad k> M^e^MU became 

s So at leut WlDttr ays, but I 4a bot kODW oa mhaX 4Utbotltf * ( AfsfiftfrtirAiK^ 

* AMivffrCmluA, vol. I, p. S3T. 

* aee EeU oa 9 Klogi itU. SI t toL. 1L p. <F7, X. T. 
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are now called Ibrahim* (See ths autJior'ei Herodotus, yoL i, p. 632, 
and vol* ii* p. 687.) With idmost equal conMence may we pronoiince 
on the pc^itton of Ava, of which Winer says, thAt it \a moat probably a 
MesopotamioQ town, ^* of wMcb no trace rcxaainB in nBdent ftUthoTs or 
in modOTi Oriental topography."* Ava, (fi|^|0 or Ivoh, (Btn^,) i* a city 
dedicated to the god Hea^ (Neptime,) which wa» on the Euphrates at 
tbp extreme northern limit of Bahyloma. It i$ called by the Talmudi- 
cal writers Ihi^ (-^n^'O ^^ ^th aa epithet iM-daJtim, Cll1**p"JTJ'^0 ^y 
Herodotus Is, fif,) by the Egyptians ht^ by the Turks and Ajfabs of 
the proaent day Hit. The firat corruptiott of the name may be traced 
in the Ahavs (»'7rT») of Ezra, (riii, 15, 21 j compare the river Is of 
Herodotus,) wheie the Jews encamped on their way from Babylon to 
Jentsalem* (See th^ remarks of Sk H^ Bawlmson in the author'a 
Herodotus^ Tol. i. p. 602,) SepharraJm haa les^ completely buJHed the 
geographers! who have seen that it must be identical with the Sippara 
OT Slppbara of Ptolemy (v* 18) and the city of the Sipparenes of Aby- 
denu5, (Fr. 9.) See Winer and Kitto ad voc. They have not, how- 
eteTf h«en able to fix the site ; which the Ingeriptiona show to have 
been at Mo^ih, a town on the Euphrates between Hit and Babylon, 
Kor have they given any account of tl^e duai form, Sepharv(»*m, 
(071*^50 ;) which is explained by the fact, noted in the Inscriptions, 
that the city was partly on the right, partly on the left hank, of the 
Euphrates. («) With Sepharvaim are connectedi In 2 Kings xix. 13, 
the two cities of Hena and Ivah* It is implied tliat they had recently 
been united u»dc?T one king : we must seek them therefore in the same 
neighborhood. Aa Ivah, like Sepharvaim, was upon the Euphrates 
ahove Babylon, and aa the towns in this tract have always been 
clustered along the banks of the streams, we muat look for Hcna 
(Heb. 5:n ; LXX. 'AhS) in a similar position* Now on the Euphislee 
in this region is found in the Inscriptions an important town, Anak or 
Anat; which has always borne nearly the same name, and which is 
even now known as Anuh, Hena is thus identHied almost to a cer* 
taintj. 

2, Religious. («) The worship of Baal and Astarte by th^ Phoeni- 
clana, almoat to the exclusion of other gods, is strongly suggieitM by 
the whole Mstory from Judges to Ahaji, (8w Jud, x, 6 ; 1 Kings xi. 



^ 



1 Jl«i««rter»wl,tot.Lp.lU. 
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5 I xvi, 31, tc) A marked couflrniiitioTt of tlii^ excludve, or nearly 
e^duiivG, worship is £buiid in the names of the Tynan kings imd jut]g^8| 
wMcb, like those of the A^jriim B&tl B&bylonittii luomLTchs, coraprc* 
bend almost always & divine element* Their immes, ao far m tbey 
are known» run m fallows : Ahibaui^ Hiram, Baiiia^HTf AhdnsUartua, 
Asiatitat AtserymuB^ Fheles, Etb&aoJ^ Btiletiaft M^Ltg^n^ FygmaEcm, 
ElulmiiSt Eth-baai II. , Ba^i, "Eombaait Ghelbes, Ahbania, My%onp 
BfU-atOTt GcrofCarttw, ileiMi wid Hiram Jl* Farthor oonfiimBtion is 
deriTable &om the few authentic notices of the religion which Tmoain, 
as from the fragmpnts of Bins and Mcnnnder, where these two arc the 
only ddtieit muntioned. ' {h) It has been already noticed that Ncrga], 
who u iaid to have been worshipped by the Cuthites in SiunariB» 
(3 Kinp xrii, 30,) k found m the ins^iriptions to Imvi^ been the special 
god of Gutbit (c) So too it appears ixom them that the city of Se^pbar* 
TKim was under the sipeciiU protection of two ddtic^ ccrajointly wor- 
shipped, Shaman or Sa», the Sun, and hin wife Gtiia ot AnuniL Hure 
we have evidently the Adiammcle^h and Anammclech of 2 King* ivii. 
ai| Adrammelecht "the Fire-king," and Ananmielechi "Queen Ann* 
nit " — the hitter name being asaiinilatcd to th<? fiyrmer with insolent 
earelejisnesa. (S«e Sir H. Rawlinson in the author's Ikrodotus, vol. i, 
pp» <ill, 612*) (t/) If a satisfactory explanation cnnnot be given from 
Babyloaian mythology of Succoth-Benoih, Nibhax, andTartak, (2 Kingi 
xvii. 30, 31,) it is probably becauiio th^ey are not reaUy th© oMae^ ol 
Babyloniiin gods. The first seenvs to mean ''tenta of daughtera/* ot 
flmall tabemaole« in which were contained images of fomale deitie«. 
The second and third are most likely acomful modllications of certain 
Babylonian names, which I aliould suspect to haw been Nebo and 7^ 
— the latter a tiae by wbich Nebo was sometimes called. Or they may 
possibly he gqds which have yet to be discovered, 

3. Manners, customs, &c* (a) The whole character of the Assyrian 
wars, as represented in Kings and Chronicles, is in close aeeordance 
with what we gather &om the Iiwicriptions, The numerical force of 
thoir armies, the direction of them by the monarch in person, the mul- 
titude of their chariots, (2 Kings xLt. 23,) their abundant cavalry, 



^ Mr* S(?tir1ck ^t« the Pticmkijini threo ^'aatjotuil doSttM^" AittArtu, Ibloi, Hm* 
ei)I«. (Phanicbit P- 3^0 Bui MoT^ra haa icIuiirQ uti^Siictadlj thai Mdk«rth (the 
Tf Han CIer«a]M) w«i cM>ly Anotber nama for Bui* 
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(2 Kings jcviii. 23 p) their prpfcrence of the bow ns a wcapoD^' (lb, : 
32,) thfi manner of their siegea by " casting boaks " ogfLm^t the 
of citbs,* (ibid.,) and ugtim the rKligious tmthuaiasm with which tlio 
wai^ were carried on, flie imtagojusin maintaint-d hctwtitai the ABsyriim 
goda and those of the invaded coim tries, (2 Kings xym, 33, 34, &c*,) 
and the practice of carrying off as pl\mder, and therefore probably of 
melting dow^, the idoli of the ^^nou£ nations , (2 Kings xije. IS,) are 
(lU distinctlj' marked in the sacted history, and might be abimdantly 
illustrated from the monuments.^ (A) No less harmonioiifl with Scrip- 
ture ifl the representation w!uch the monumcnta giT© of the Aftsyrian 
political By stem. Soimething has been already aaid on thia point. 
(Lecture III^, pp» 94-96.) The empire is one made up of a number 
of petty kingdoms. (** Arc not my priucea altogether kings V Is. x, 
8.) Absorptioa of the eonquered Uiatricts U not aimed at, but only 
the exieusion of suieridnty, and government through native tribtitary i 
mofiarcha. Rebellion is pnemptly punished, and incr eased tribute iai 
lis natural ccinsi?queiice* (2 Kings jtviii, 14.) Finally, transplantation • 
ifl made use of when oth^r means Ml — sometimes on a larger, some^ 
times on a smoUet t^tdB^ a» the oecasion requires.* (r) The eontinujed, j 
power of the Hittitea, the ntmiber of their princes^ and th(?ir g^treiigtliJ 
in chariots, which appears from I Kings x, 29, and again remarkablyl 
^om 2 Kings vti* 6* is strikingly oonfirmcd by the Black Obelisk in- . 
BCTiption, where wie find twelve kings of the Khaitif allied with SjTria 
ttnd Hamatb, and flgliting against the Assyrians with a foic^ whose 
chief atrengih seems to be chariots . Many samilnr points of minvie 
agreement might be adduced^ but this oota ha% I fear^ already extended 
itadf beyond the patience of most readcM* 



1 Tlfg ft(ip«n vttflletffQtly tm tbefdulptum ; bnt It 1» wren man atrilcjQgly erlnwd 
In tlic loDgtu^gfl of tho ruocrtptkiDa when tlio pbruM whkb has to be traiuiliUed, 
<'kUlt$d In bAftK" Is oonitanUf cklUed wiih ammt.'* (StK Ditld. Umm.Mag., No, 

* Bfl(» Liyu-^ra J^jteut^ anfif Bahylow^ p. 140* Oea^blDg » bflw^tsf of StiUhiwherfbtH, 
h* tt^a, ** Aealni^ tbi> forUfkAtluiiB bud been tbrovn op lu mt»f at im Audb #r m&itmUt 
ptBTip*rtl J boUt ofiitotjos, bttclfl, cartt, fttad hnockea of trow," ^ 

' See th« Owat IngtHptUn »f Ti^i/tthmrtfrr L, pp. SS, 80^ SS^ *c*; I^ht, E%tA, 
Mi^., No. 350, nw m. 494{ Fbx Tm^hol^m Amyria* TexU, pp. %%l, U, m £^* Coia^ 
pnm ikis} ■titbor'i BnvA^M, voU L p* Idft. 

< iw thn antbor'i fftrodatitM, rob 1. p. 409. 
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LECTURE V, 

Kon Ii| Pi 131. 

So Ewild, Die Propheten deji AUen Bmuka, p* 560* 

NOTB n., p, 13 L 

This is the theory of De Wctte {EinUitw^t j 253, p. 342 ; ^ol. li p* 
4B6| E. T.,) who bftscft th^ view on tha passages of B^ekiel^ where 
Daniel ib m highly commended. See below, Note X. 

Note m., p, 131, 

S^ ^ statcmenta of Jerome coucenting PorphTTy m the prc&ce to 
Mb Comnmt, in Ikmiei* (C^,, ToL ui. pp. 1073, 1074.) 

NoTB IT., p* 131- 

It la urged by Ewald, {Proftheiefi da Ait. Bitndes, p< 565 ;) by Kmobd* 
Pn^httUmu^ der Ilefftittf^ iu p. 401 i by Stransg, (L*6#fi Jfetw, { 13 ; vol 
t p. 56, E. T* ;) by De Wette, iEinl^iUmg, j 255 b, p. 346 ;) and by Mr* 
Theodore Parker, {T^mtMlatim of De Weite^ voU ii. pp. 4&1 and 501.) 
Hence Auberlcn obaervea with justice, ** The taw ur^iimmt of aU others^ 
cTeu in modem criticism, lira in the dogmfltic doubt of the leality of 
mLracka and prediction s." ^ProphecieA of Duniel, Introiluction, p. 10, 
B. T^} And Stuart, " Nearly all the argnnienta employed to disprove 
the genu.iifc'tie^« of t>&niel» haTC their baiiis, more or less dirct'tly, m 
the as^mption, that miraciilotia events are impossihUideB. Of course, 
all the extraordinnry oecuT;ence» related in the book of Daniel, and all 
the grflphle predictiona of events> are, under the guidance of this 0^- 
Bimiption, stricken fi-om the list of probabilities^ and even of poiiiblli- 
tie§/' {Hvttorif mid Defence of the Cmwfh i ** PP. HO* 1110 



> TUe Propbe^tu of Dtntel and the Reir^ltition of St John rtefrvd la their mittnid 
rektion b^ 0^ A. Auberlmi Fb. D* TraoBlat^tl by the EeVi A. Sifilih'^ EdlobtirEli, 
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Note T*, p. 133. 

XTndcmbtedly a pecuMar character attiiclies to the prophecies of Daniel, 
if they are compartni with those of the other prophets* As Auberlen 
obscrve^^ "hk prophecies abound^ above all the real, In hifitoricol and j 
political detail/' {Projihecics of Danit^i^ Introduction, p* 3* E, T,)" But 
to make this an objection to the authenticity of the Book is to asautne, 
either that we have an a prkri knowledge of the ntitttre and lianita of 
prophetieoJ iniipiration, or elae that the law of such in^iration may be 
gathered inductively &om the other Scripturea, and then appHM to 
exclude the claims of a Book which has as much external «anction as 
any other. But induction should be from all the instances ; and to 
exclude diQ Book of Daniel by a law drawTi from the rest of Scripture, 
is first to aissnme that it i^ not Scripturo, and then to prove that it ia 
not by means of that assumption. We are quite ignorant beforehand 
to what extent it iBtght plcasM? the Omniscient to commutiit;ate to any 
of his creatures the knowledge of the fUture, which He possesses in 
perfection ; and we have no means of determining the question hut by 
a careful study of all the fiicts which the Bible sets before us. Wo 
have no right to assume that there will be a uniform law, much leas 
that wo BhaB be able to discover it. It is a principle of the Bivino 
Economy that •* there is a time for every thing j '* and the minute exact- 
ness which characterizes some of the Propheeiea of Daniel may have 
been adapted to peculiar circumstances in the history of God*s people 
at some parti culal time,^ or have otherwise had some special object 
which we cannot ?athom. 



1^ 



Note Yl., p. 139. 

See Hengstenberg, Avthentut des I)amd, p- 303, et eeqq. The aUtfr- 
n^e use of Hebrew and Chaldee, which is the main linguistic peculiar- 
ity of Daniel, is only natural at a tirae when both Itmguagea were cur- 
rently spoken by the Jews ; and is only found in writings of about tlm 
period, as in Ezra and Jeremiah, Be Wettc's answer to tiiis argtunent, 
that both laagfuages were known to the learned Jews at a later date^, 

I Aatwrti*rt t!)ftik» tliit tho mlun^-n— * ^ki<vi is t1iii?fly Id cht. wW. in4 xU wi*r 
** I9et4w«4ar)- to i)T«fiftrch ths people f)r i li &rifill ma^hiaAUutiN of AntlDchu.'*/' 

Mil] t1*<ikt " rTi4? florUtut atmsgle «f th - <,. .; ^^, so ^lU U ureta ftpnrd na^ rfgbt«oa 
»m^ wan 4 IHilt of thie book.** (pp. bi, &&^ 
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{Einleiiun^, { 255 c, p, 349t) is n ipecimeii of the weak grotuids on wMcH 
men are content to rest a foregone conclusion. The Hebrew Scdptures 
wiete not -wTitten for the learned ; and no inalatic^ at oU can' be found 
of the aU^mate uae^ (as distinct ftom. the oceuirence of Chaldaisms in 
Hebrew, or Hebraisms in Chaldee,) excepting at the time of the Cap- 
tiritT- 

NoTB VH,, p* 133, 

I hav«i hcM followed thfi ordinary traditioiij which rate on the au- 
thority of Aristens, Fhilo^ Justin Martyr, Joscphus, EpiphMiius, &e. 
It is questioned, howeyer, if the Greek Tereion of Baniel was made ao 
early. The hook of Esther, according to the subscription to it, waa not 
translated till the fourth year of P^lemy Philometor, B, C, ITS or 17T, 
a year or two before the accession of Epiphancs. And it is possible 
that Daniel may hat^e been translated still later. (Sec Home's BUrodue' 
lio»i, &Ci| vol. iii. p, 44,) 

II the argument in lihe test ia weakened by this admission, it m&y 
receive the foEowing important accessions : — I, Passages of Daniel are 
refiarred to by Jesus the son of Sixach, who must have written aa early 
as B* C. 180, or before the tunc of EpiphfiuesJ (See Ecclus* ^vii, 17» 
compared with Dan, x. 20, 21 ; ^u I; and Ecclus* k. 8, compared 
with Dan. viii, 23, &c,) And, 2, Daniel's prophecies were ahowTi to Al- 
esafider the Great in the year B.C. 332, and inclined him to treat the 
Jews with special fcvor, (Joeeph, Ant. Jud. xi. 80 The authority of 
Joi^hus as to the main feet is not discreditetl by the eircum stance* that 
I 'the narrative of Josephus is not credible in allof ita particulars." (De 
Wette, EinkUwigt \ 25d c^ P* 349*) 

NoTB Vm., p. 132. 

The i^damental argumenta in favor of this are, 1» The constant 
representation of Daniel as the author &om eh. vii. to the end ; and, 2, 
Our Lord's words, " the abomination of desolation, gpok^n ofhy DanUi 
the Prophet,** (Matt* xadv. 15.) De Wette's arguments to the contrary, 
besides those noted in the tejsit, seem to be the following, — 1, The mira^ 
des are grotesque. 2» The apocalyptitj tone is unlike tiiat of the proph- 




I £t0d t>fl W«ti«» *^m Hits. (Einlntiaktt I ^1^ p. 41^ «tiki vr» malatda «t thi 
lUna «f lU eampofitluflL, d. J. 190, t. Obr/') 
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cto belonging to thk period. 3. Honorable mention is made of Danid 
himself in the book. 4. The language is corrupt, containing Persian 
and Greek words. 5. The book is placed bj the Jews among l]ie 
Hagiographai and is therefore Inter than MalacM. 6. The angelologji 
chmtotogy, and aseeticism, mark a late date.^ Of these thu first and lost 
may be sunply denied ; the second is reduced to a abadow by De Wette 
himself when be admita that the ityle of EzekieVa and Zechariah'a 
prophesying is not rery imlike ('* nicht ganz firemd*') Daniel's ; the 
iSdrd is an objection equally to the Fentateneh^ the Gospel of St* John, 
and some of St, Paul** Epistle*, and rests merely upon an a priori con- 
eeptiori of how prophets should write, not borne out by experience ; 
the fourth ia not urged with any confidence, aince it is allowed to be 
** certainly posdble that the Greek words may have been known to the 
Babylonians at the time/' (p. 347 ;) and if bo, a fotihrif the Peisian 
words; and the fifth argmnenC, if it has any weight at all, would make 
1^ Book of Job, and the FroTorbs of Balotnoni later than Malacbi I 
No wonder Professor Stuart should say — ** Beyond the objections 
founded on the assumptioni that mxracles and predictions are impossi- 
bilities, there is little to convince an enlightened and wcU-balanced crit- 
ical reader, that the book is aupposititioua*" {BiMt<»y and Defince of 
ihs Camm^ p. IIL) 

Note ^., p* 132. 

See Dan. i. 3, JoiephiiB says that Daniel was of the seed of Eedekiah. 



I 



NoTB X., p. 132* 

Ewald contends, that the Daniel commended by Exekiel must have 
been an ancient hero^ like Job and Noah, (Propkeiin efct AiL Bunde^t p* 
i5G0,) of whose madom and nghteoiiffne^s he loi&w from some sacred 
book, with which both himself and the Jews of his time were weU ac- 
quainted. We are not told what has become of this book, or what 
proof there is of its eadsteace* Nor is it eiplained how this ** andiiit 
hero " comes not to be mentioned in the luatoricBi Scriptures at all, or 
by any writer earlier than EzckM^ Doubtless if we bad no means of 
knowing to the contrary, we shotdd naturally have supposed from 
Ezek. xivt 14 and 20, that Daniel waa an anqi^t historical personafe 



1 EAnteit^mg, g 255, pp. Md, Si7. 
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in E*ekiers time, having lived betwDea Noah imd Job j but a« this la 
impossible from the nbeolutc mlence of tbe liktori^al book^ £^lud*i 
mfintipn of him fit aH eon only he accounled for by the &ct tbat l^te waa 
the ^rcat Jew of the d»y, and Uiat hia wisdom and virtue w«te known 
to tho»e for whom Ezckicl wrote, — the ChtUdfcan Jcwja,' he it remcm- 
beied* (Ezek. L 2» 3,) — not hiatoricuUyt or from any book, but from 
peraonfll acqtmmtance and common rumor. Why Donkl jineewfei Job, 
b still a qucstioiLi Perhapst, becnuBC Daoicl and Noah are actual men, 
while Job b not I Or because tbe two formur are viewed ba Jewa, Job 
u a Qcntile f 

Note XI,, p. 132. 

Einleitun^^ { 255 a, p. 344 ; " full of improbabilities, and ev«n of his- 
torical errora, such aa no other prophetical book of the Old Testament 
contains*" Compare p* 349, 

^OTE Sn,, p. 132, 

See aboTC, Note LXXXVI, on Lootme lY. Sargon Becms to luiTe 
been the first king who introduced this practice on a lar^e 9cak. He 
was followed by Sennacherib, (Fo3C Talbot's Aayriaa TeJis, pp, 3, i, 7, 
&o.i) and Esaibaddon, (ibid, pp, 11 and 17.) 



t 



NotE Xm,, p. 1S2. 

See Herod, iv, 181 ; T* Iffryi* SO and 119 ; Ctea* Pera.^ J 9 j Arrian* 
£j^, ^&f ., iiu 48 ; and conrpare the author's BimuMttr vol. iL pp. 563> 
664, The practice continues to modem times, (S<» Chaidin's Vo^^&g^ 
m P«r*e, vol. iii* p. 202 ; and Ferrier's Cat-av<m Jmme^Sf p. 39fi,) 



NoTi 5IV., p. 133. 
Lee Lecture IT*, Note LXXXIH. 



1 It hw boon OTOftl to reginJ Ezeldd u writing la MwopotamlA, the Cliebar tipfng 
■nppoaed to ba tbn Khi^boiir. Bat we haT« uo right to usiranio the identit^r or tha 
wtirdl ^33 And ^"^^H. Tho Cfaftbar Id probably tUe Katir Hal^ba, or Bojid OaiuLl, 
Ibo grtat f^^y^^ futtlDg of NebadiBdn«!tUiu-. 8«e tlie artld« cm CaxMa tn SinlUi^s 
{fbrtb^mUig) BitliaU Die^mar^. 
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See tlie fifagmcnts of these writers in the Fragmenta Mist, Gr.^ wil. i 
pp, 606, 607 i and vol. iv. p. 281, Compare with the eicpreflsidii H 
Daniel, '* Is not this great Babylon which I h^vc built } " (Dan* iv. 
3D|} the statement of Bcrosus* Kebticha^lnczzar , * ^ repaired the dty 
which had existed &om the first, and added another to it ; and in ordcir 
thftt besiegers might not again be able, by ttaming aside the conrsie of 
the river, to get posaesBion of the city, be buUt three C4>urscs of walk 
ftroimd the inner city, and as many around tbo outer* Both Htatemcnts 
are confirmed by the iact that nine tenths of the injicribcd bricjtii firom 
the iitiC of Babylon aie stamped with Nebuchadnezzar's name* 

NoTB XVI,, p. 133* 

Ap. Enaeb. Prop. Ev* k. 4 1| pp* 44 1^ 442. " Aft^rwudu, as b »aid by 
the ChaldiiL^iinB, he went up into his palnee, whrae he woa set^d by some 
^yino influence J and uttered these w^orda i * O Babylonians, I Kcbu- 
cbadnexrar announce to you thiA future calamity. . . . Tlicic aihaHl cmae 
a Persian mule, using our diTinLtiea as allies i he aboU bring us into 
bondage ; leagued with him shall be the Mede, the boai^ of Assyria/ 
Having uttered these predietions^ ho immediately disappeared,'* 

No-rs XTH,, p. 133* 

Beios. ap. Joseph. Conir, Apiomm, U 20 j Folyhist* ap. Buaeb. CAhoth 
fco, L a, § 3» p. 21 ; Ptol. Ma^, %neaj;., v, 1 L 

NoTB XYHr*, p. 134. 

These tableti are eommonly orders on the imperial treasury » dated in 
the ourrent year of the reigning monorebt like modem Acts of Parlia- 
ment* They give a minimum for the length of caeb monarch's rei|^, 
but of course by the nature of the case they cannot furnish a moj-imum. 
where they are abundant* ao in Nebucbadnoizar*s case, they raise 
strong probability that the highest number found was not much ex- 
ceeded. 
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NoTfi XIX.i p. 134, 

Hie cijrbtli year of Nebuchadnezzar beiiig tbe fir^ of Jehoiaciun's 
cftfidTity, (2 Kings xjdv* 12,) we must pkco the begiiming ©f Ncbuchad- 
ncKzar^ reign otpwi yeara earMer ; and the 37th of the captivity being 
the fiMt of Evil-Merodflch, (Ibid, scitv. 27,) the 3flth would be Nebu- 
ehadnezzar*a Lost complete year. Now 36 + 7 ^= 1<}< 

Note XX^ p* 134. 

So De Wettc, (Einlettunfff { 2^5 a ; p, 3iA c.,) who quotes Ton Len- 
gcrke, HiUig, and othera^ as agreeing mth Mm* Ewald also compares 
Baniel to Judith, on account of its confuting together Torioui tuaes 
and countries. {Frtpheien des AH* BuwkSf p* 662.) 



* 



NoTB XXI*, p. 134, 

De Wette pvea the first plaee among his ** historical inaccuTacies," 
to the ^^orroneons repreaentations concenung the witie men of Baby- 
lon/' and the " inescplicabk admiBsion of Daniel anion g the some; *' the 
aecond to the "mentioii of the Persian arrangement of Satrapies under 
Nebuchadneizar and Darius the Mcde/' iEitiieiiufiff^ h §, c*) 

^ Note XXH., p. 134, 

The word which we feanrfate '* magicians " in Dan, i. 20^ U, 2, 10, 
Stc*, is ckarttimmiffi^ or khartutmmmj (D^?ap*^n,) wliich is derived from 
cherett or khervt, (ts^n,) ♦* a graving-tooL"' (See BiUEtorf' s Le^con II0- 
hraicum 9t Ck^mcwn^ ad ypCi) Babylonian doeuments are sometunea 
written on elay, w^here the character baa been impiiesaedj before the clay 
was bakedf by a tool with a triangular point ; but they are also fre- 
quently on stone— large pebbles &ora tbe Euphrates'* bed — in which 
caae they have been engraved with a fine chisel. 



Note XXIH., p. 135. 

Hie ChaldEeana in Kings, Chronicles, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and even 
Ezekielj are simply the inhabitants of Chalda?A, which is the nazDC ap- 
plied to the whole country whereof Babylon is the capitis But in 
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Damd the CJbaldfleans &t& a epccial set of persons at Babylon, having a 
»' learning*" and & '' tongnc? ** of their o^vn, (Dan. L 4,) and classed with 
the raagicimis, astrologers, he. Stiabo noteis both senaes of tije tcfm, 
(xvi. i- j 6 asid Berosuji aenmB to use the narrower and less common 
on0| when he speakj of Nebuchadnez^&r as finding on hi^ arrival at 
Babjlon after his Other's death, that a£airs ivere bdng conducted hj 
tli« Chaldieans, and that their chief vras keeping tho throna yacaal for 
him, (** asfiumingthe administration of aflairB, which bad been under the 
numag^mcnt of the Chuldieims, and the kingdom which had been kept 
jbr him bj the most onunent one among them, he sncceeded/* &a.t Fr. 
li^) whUe elsewhere (as in Prs. 1, j 1 ; 6, 0, ll, &c.) be employs the 
generic and mora usual sense. Compare Herod » i. 181, and vii. 63 » 
The inftcriptionji «how that the Chalda^ans {Kaidi) bctongicd to the 
primitii^ Sc jthic inhabitants, imd that the old a^ouomical and other 
leormng of the Dabjrlonians eontinaed to be in this language during the 
later Smiitic timed* (See Sir K. Rawlinson's note in tha author't 
Herodotut, voL L p. 319| note ^.) 

Norm XXIV*, p. 135. 

Compare an artide on the Chaldassnt ui Smith's (foftheoming) Bt%ft- 
cai Dieiifmaiyt 

HoTB XXV., p, 13^5* 

Bee above, Lectttw IV., Kote LXXXI. 

Note XXVI., p. 130, ^^k 

I do not intend to assert that this v«u the case. We hiiTO no wdi- 
fectonr proof that the Babylonians erer appmacbcd more nearly to tho 
Bttrapial system than by the appointment in exeeptioaal oasefi of a 
natiTe "goviemor" in lieu of an hereditary king, as in the ca^ of 
Gedalifth* The maiutenanee of Jehoiakim, Jeboiachin, and Zedekiah 
on the throne of Judaea seems to indicate the ^mcrai character of their 
govenunent. -It may even be suspected that BerosU3*s ** Satrap of 
Egjrpt and Syria" wa* really Fhamoh*Necho, whose position Baby. 
Ionian vanity represented in that light. The LXX, translate DameFs 
**princea*' (5t*^3E*\lsnK) by ^nrprfirrti ^ but this cannot be regarded as 
an argument of much weight. Babylonian hiaiorioal inscriptions are so 
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fMMmty that wp can derive Httle as^tanoe from them tciwax<i5 detcrmm- 
ing the question, 

NOTB XXVn., p. 136. 

The extent of the kingdom ^ (Dan. iv. 22^) the ahsolute power of the 
Idiigt (ih. ii. d| 13 » 46 ; iii* 29* &G*i) the iuilueiicG of the Chaldteana, 
(ih, ii, 2 ; ui. 8| Ate.,) the idolatrotui character of the religi<)n, the njie of 
iiEMig^ of goldi (ib. iii* 1 i compare Ilerod. i, 183,) arc borne out by 
pfoime wiitersi and (wo far as thoii testimony caai be brought to beai) 
by the monTiments. The building (Fcbuilding) of Babylon (Dan. iv. 
30) by Nebuehadnezzar^ ia cenfinned in every way, (See abOTE^ 
Note XV.) Agflin^ there ia a cxmoua notice m Daniel of a certain 
peculiftriCy wMch may be remorLed in NebucbadneKza]''a religion, vis,, 
hia special devotion to a jKirUcukr god. Ncbuehadnc^^fli- throughout 
Ilia iiucnptioaa presents himself to ua as a devotee of Merodach. 
**Merodaeht his lord,*' is tW chiefs — almost the ftole object of his wor- 
ship and praii<e — invoeatiCnui, pmyers, and thanksgiviiigij are addreaseil 
to him, anil htm only. (See Sir H* RnwliriBon's remarki in the author'a 
Uerodotm, voU i. pp» 628, 620, and compare the Inscripdcw of Nebu- 
chfldnezzar in the Bamo work, vol* ii. pp. 586-587.) This peculiarity is 
casually and incidentally noticed by Daniel, wht'n he says that Nebu- 
chadneggar carried the Eiacred Tesaels of the temple *' into the land of 
Shinar, to the honse of Mis ^od; and brought the vesads Into the 
trcaaure-house of hk 0Qd" (t. 2.) 



im^F 



Note XX^TH., p, 13 

See hii Bfii^ga sur EinJeitio^ in das AU. Tatk^ p, 105. 
berg has on hi» aide the authority of Euiebius, who bo understood the 
passage, (CArmiica, i* 10, p* 21;) but Euiebins's argument* appear to 
me very weak. 

NoTfi XXIX, p, 137* 

See Sir H, BawHnson*s translation of the Standard InseriptiDn tn 
the author's Merodoius^ vol. ii, pp, 58o^87. The passage to wMch 
rc?fErence ia made in the text runs aa follows — ** Four years (?) i • t 
the seat of my kingdom in the city * . * which ... did not rejoice my 
heart. In all my dominions I did noi build a high place of power ; the 
prodoui treasurea of my kingdom I did not lay up. In Babylon, 
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btiUdings for myself mid for the honor tjf my kingijoin I did not lay 
out. In the worship of Merodnth my lord, the joy of my heart, (?) m 
Babylon the city of his soTcreignty and Ihe ae&t of my empire, 1 did 
not sing hia praLaes, (?) and I did not ftimijih hk altars (with tic time), 
nor did I dear out the canals/* Otlu^ negatiTc clauses foEoWi Ftom 
this literal rendering of the possAgei, only one or two words of whkh 
KTO at all donbtftd, the reader may judge for himself to what eTcnt tn 
hiA Itie It is likely that the monarch alludes. He eihould perhapa hear 
in mind that the whole range of euneifonn literature presents no «imi- 
Iat insteat^ of a king putting on record Ma own Inaction » 

NoTB XXX.* p. 137, 

Beromis ap, Joseph, Cotitr^ Ap., i, 20; ^^NowNehttchadneiiar, juat 
as he hegan to huUd the afoiesiud wedl, fell uck, and died, alter having 
Tcigned 43 ycara. Hia eon, Evil-llcrodach, hecame maBter of tlic 
kingdoin.'* Compare Ahyden. ap. Euaeb. Chron.t L 10, p. 2S ; and 
FolyhiBt. ap, eumd. L 5, { 3 ; p. 21. 

NoTB XSXl., p* 137* 

Beroflua eontinnes after the passage aboTe quoted — ** This man, har- 
Ing used his authoiity In a lawless aad diisolute maimer, wan slain hy 
con^piratora,'* 

^ Noi^ XXXn., p, 138. 

The Babylonian iiAm<? is read as Ner^nt-ihoT'Utur ; the Hebrew form 
tl5E6t*\l©"ban5) is exactly e.vpressed by onr anthorixed 'TOllion^ which 
giTea Nergal-Hhar-ejeer, The Greek renderinga are for inferior to the 
Hebrew. Berosus, as reported by Josephus, (L s, e.,) called the king 
Keriglissoor ; Polyhistor eaUcd him NegHssar, (Euftcb. Chnm.f L 5 ; 
p. 21 ;) Abydenn^i Klglifisar^ (Armen, Euaeb*,) or Neriglissar, (Euaeb* 
JVi^. Ev., ix* 41 Ptohaay, (Jfojr* Btfnt,f I. s. o„) Nerig^ssokssar. 



KoTE XXXTn., p, 13f* 

The Babylonian vocali^aation somewhat mcniifiea the word, which la * 
read as in the Inscriptions as Mtihti-etn^* (See Sir H* Rawlinson's 
note in th* author's Uerodoha, vol. i, p. 518, note ",) With this the 
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Hebrew Rub-moff Cap^*l) is idmticnl ib aU its consonants ; tmd there 
can be no reaeooAble doubt that it is the same teiin* Gcsenins has 
transUtyd the title aa " Chief of Oic? Magi,'* cL^xlcon, p. 388, E* T, 
but the Babylonian word which represents the Pcfaian ilagi in the 
Behistun Lnsi^ription besTs no resemblance at nil to the et^^a of tius 
title. Sir H. Rawlinson bdUcvca the njgmfication to be ** Chief Pricat,** 
but holds that there is no referenco in it to Magism. 

Note XX^V., p. 138* 

Abj'denns ha^ the form Nnbamndoehus, (ap. Euseb- rApon. i. 10, 
p. 28.) with which may be compared the Naboaadelus (probably to be 
read Naboandccbua,) of Josephua, {Ant. Jttd, x> 11.) Dcrosus wrote 
Nabouuedus (Joveph. Conir, Ap. u 2(1 i) Hcrodottw, Labynetua, (L 77, 
188*) The actual name aeems to haye beon Nt^u-nahii in Semitict 
^^ahu-induk in the Cu^to Babylonian. 
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Note XZXV, p. 13&. 

So Joscpbus, (Ant Jnd. L s. e, ;) Perizonitis, (Orig^ Babyltm^ p. 359 ;) 
H^e(ren, Mtmnal of Attcifffii Histcry, p, 28, E. T»; Des Vignoles, 
CEttVfw, ToL U. p, 510, ot seqq. ; Clinton, F, H. vol. ii, pp, 369-371 ; 
the author of L*Art de Verifier fea Dales, vol. ii. p, 09 ; Winer, ReaU 
wi^nm-huch ad Yoc, Btikhazmr ; Kitto, BUflicai Cychgwdia ad too. 
etnd^; &c» 

NoTB XX-XVIm p. 13I- 

It haa bM9l altnost unlwrsally concluded, by tboie who have regarded 
the book of Daniel as authentic, that the BelshazMT of that book must 
be identical ii-itli one or other of the native monarchs kuown from 
Bcrosus and Abydenua to have occupied the throne between Nebuehad- 
neixar and Cyrus. Eaeh monarch has been prc^rred in his turn* 
Com-ingiu9, Bouhicr, LarchcTf Marshamt Hupfeld, HllTemick, and 
others, have identified Bdahazaar with £vil-Merodaeh ; EueebiuSf 
Syiieollus, and Hales, with Neriglissar ; Jackson and Gattercr, witb 
LaboroBoarehod ; but the bulk of comtnentatora and historians witlx 
Nabouadiust (See the last note.) In cyery ease ther^ was the same 
difficulty in explaining the diversity of name, as well as in reeoaciUng 
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the hifltorical fects recoidcd of the monafcK prdetred with what Scrip- 
ture teUs U3 of Bekhaj^nr. On the whole, perhaps the hypothcm of 
Conringius was the least objectioBable. 

HoTB XXXTQ., p. 139, 
Bo De Wette, EifdeUtmg, { 255 a, p, 346* 

Note XSXVin., p. las. 

This view was mamtomed by Sir Isaac Kewton. (See hia Chrmd- 
13^, pp, 323-330.) 

NoTn XXXTXh p. 139, 

Sir Hi Kawlinson made thU important diseowry in the year 1854| 
from dociimetitii obtamed at Mu^hHr, the ancient TJr. (See Mr. Lof- 
tus'i ChaiiUra and Sunafatj ch, ^* pp, 13^, 133 ; and compare the 
author'! Berodciwt toL L p. 52^.) 



Note XL., p, 140, 

Jehu, though ordinarily called ** the ion of Kim^hi," was really hU 
grand^Hf (2 Kings bt, 2.) Merodach-Bakdan, '* the son of Balndon," 
according to Isaiah^ (xxxLk. 1,) ia in the Ii^seriptiona the son of Vagina* 
Ealadan waa probably one of 1^ more t«mote ancefitora. In llntt. i. !« 
otir Blessed Lord la called *■ the Son of David^ (who was) the son of 
Abraham," ^ ^ 

^Vnot2 XIJ., p. 140. ^^ 

Such marriages formed a part of the state policy of the time, and 
were sought with the utmost avidity. When Zedeklah'a datxghtc^a 
were committed to Gedaliah, (Jerero, xli* lOJ i£ was undoubtedly tliat 
he might marry ihom, in order (aa Mr. F. Newman justly ohacrvea ^) 
" to establiiih for hia descendanta an hereditary claim on Jewish allegi* 
ance.'^ Bo Amiffls married a daughter of Psammetik HI, : ^ and 
Atosm waa token to wife both by the Paeudo-Smerdis and by Darius, 
the Bon of UyBtaspes^ (Herod, iii, G8 and 83 «) On the same ground! 



1 Uekrsv M^ji^reM^^ p. Sfll. 
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Herod uie Great inarriod Majiamn^. (See Joseph. De BeU* Jud, u 12, 
f S») An additional reivson for suapci?tmg that such & marriage aa that 
aiiggeated in ^ text w&a actually contracted by Naboiiadius, is to h& 
found in tlie fiMJtj wliifh may be regarded aa eertain, that he adopted 
the name of Nebuchadnezzar among his own family names. Hiat ho 
liad a sou so callcdi is proved by the rise of two pretenders in tho reign 
of Dariua, who each proclaimed hijnaeli' to be ** Kebuchadnexzai, tha 
son of NabonadiUB*" {Behiahm /mct. CoL i. Par, 16 ; md CoL iii* 
Piir, 13.) 

Note XLH,, p, 140, 

Syn{^lluB, Chronoffraph* p. 438* B ; Apoc, Dan* liii, ad ftn» ; Jack- 
son, Chrotwhff. Atttiq* voL L pi 416; Marahanif Cmt* Chron^p^ 604^ et 
aeqq. ; Winer, Reaiwnrt^rbueh ad toc. D&Hwtf fce. 



NoTS XLm., p. 140. 
.A 
This was the riew of Joieplxiti, (Ant. Jttd. x. II, j 4 ;) and from him 

it has been adopted very generally* See Pridimux*a ConReciiofK &c., 
ToL i. p, 95 ; Halea's Analysis of Chrtmolo^^^ Tol* li* p* SOS ; Offerhaua, 
Spieikff. itiit. Chrmi.t p. 265 ; Bertholdt, Exc* ^m Dmtiei, p. 4S3 ; He^- 
it^nberg, Auihtmtie.dM J^anieij { 48 ; Yon Lcngcrke, ZKu Buck Di^niei^ 
§ 92 j Ilooper'a Palmtmi, pp. 278-283 ; and Kitto's B^UctU C^clapa^i^^ 
ad voc. Darius. But Xenophon la the sole authority for the existence 
of this personage ; and Herodotus may be quoted against hia exisU 
ence, since he posittyely declarea that Astyages *' had no male off- 
ering.*' (Herod* i. 109.) ^m 



Nom XLTT., p, 140- 

By Lojneber, {mrodoi^^ toL vii* p. 176.) Conringius, Adver^r, Chron. 
c, 13 j) and Bouhier, {Diuertatimt aw Hirodoief ch. iii, p* 29*) 



NoTB XLV., p, 140, <^^ 

SynoeUui regarded Dariua the Hede as at once identical witli Asty»- 
M and Nabonadins* (Chronogmph. pp, 437> 438*) 
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KoTF XLVI., p. HO, 

That Cyms placed Medcs in aituatians of higli truEt, is eTidcnt from 
KcrodcituSf (u 1 06 and 162*) He may therefore yciy possibly have 
establkhed Astyages, his grandfether (?), as vicD-kiag of Babylon, whe 
the lattPJ' may hare been known to the Jews as Dnriua the Mede. Th© 
diverutty of name ia no real objection here ; for Astyages ( Aidahagc^ ^ 
AJ*dahaA) is not a name* but (like Pharaob) a title. And if it be said , 
that Darius the Mede was the son of Ahasucrua or Xerxes, (Dan. ix. I,) 
while Astyages was the eon of Cyaxarea, it may be answered tbiit, ac- 
cording to one eatplanatioat Cyaxaxes ia equivalent to Kei^A^artSf or 
King XeirKta* There is still an objection in the age of Darins Mednsi 
who was only 62 in B* C. fi38, (Dan^ v. 31,) whereas A^tyagcs (it would 
seem) must have been 75 at that time* (See the author* s Hefodoiuf, 
ToL i, pp. 417, 418.) But im the numbers depend here on the iingle 
authority of Herodotus, whose knowledge of Median history was not 
very great, ptxhaps they are not greatly entitled to coneideratiou. 

If, however, tt be thought that, for this or any other reason, Dariua 
Medus cannot be AMyages, we may regard him aa a Median noble, in- 
&it«ted by Cyrus with the government of Babylon* Scripture maken 
it plain tliat bis true positfon was that of a sttbordinate king, holding 
his crown of a superior* Bariua the Mede, w^e are told, (Dan. v. 30,) 
**tuok the kingdom "'-itn^iblp isp — that is, *'accepit regnum/* 
(Buxtorf. ad voc. ispO *■ received the kingdom at the hand of an- 
other," And agmn we read in another plaod (Dan. ix. 1,) that he 
"wag made king oipeTthe realm of the Chalda^ana;'' where the w^d 
tiaed ia Ijb'O^, the Hopbil of 1|i?3, the Hiphal of which ii used when 
David appoints Solomon king, and which thus meanj» distinctly, *' wfu 
appointed king by another.*' 

Note XLTTT., p. liL 

Herod, i 101 ; Xeiii Inttit^ Cyr. viL £, { 15. 

Note SLVHI., p. 141, 
See the author'a Esfodoha^ toL i. pp. 101-40^. 
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Etch the tf raal Cambys^, whea he wished to marry his Bister^ be- 
came he was mtending to do an imusual things call^ together the 
royal judges, and asked them if thertt imj cmy ktw which aUot^ one 
who wished, to marry his sister. (Herod, iii. 31.) And Xerxt's^ when 
he had bc?eti entrapped, like Herod Antipaa, into making a rash prom- 
ise, feels corapelled to keep it, being refltramed by the law, namely ^ that 
U M not ailou!€ibk that one who makes a request at the time of a royal 
feast should be denied. (Ibid, ix< lU.) 



Note L.^ p. 141. 

See De Wette, Eiakitm^, $ 255 a, p, 345, Compare Mr* Parker's 

TnmMlaHcn^ (toI. li. p. 490,) where it la suggested that the author has 
copied and exaggented wli^ Herodotus asaibes to Darius Hystnspb. 

Note LI., p. 141. 

8eo dmton's F^i EeHenidy toL 11. p. 372 : ** The one hundred and 
twenty princes appointed by Darius (Dan, vi* 1) correspond to the one 
hundred and twenty-seren provineea of Aha^uerua, (Esth, i* IJ and to 
the enlarged extent of the empire." 

NOTII UI., p. 142. 

%ebachadneizar*a first conquest of Judaa m the reign of Jehoiakim 
— which was the occasion on which Daniel became a captive (Dan. i. 1) 
^- feU, as appears from the ftragmcnt of Berosus quoted in Note IXXXI, 
to Lecture IV., in his fiither's last year, which, according to Ptolemy's 
Canon, wa» B, C, 606. Nebuchadnezzar then reigned hiinsclf 43 yearSt 
Eyil-Mcrodachj his son, reigned two years, Neriglissar three years and 
aomc monlba, Lsborosoaichod three quarters of a year, Nabonadiua 17 
years, and Daiius the Medo one year. Consequently Daniei's prnyer 
'*in the first year of Darius the Mede" {Dan. Ls. 1-3) Ml into the year 
B. C. 638^ or 08 years after the first conquest of Judaea by Nebuchad- 
nezzar in B* C* 605. 
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See Clinton' R F<uti Btiknidt toI. ii. pp. 306-36S \ and Mr* Hooper^s 
FaimGni, p< 3^. 

Note UY., p. 143. 

In Daniel'B prophecy of tl»0 weekst we liaTe (I think) the term of 
seventy jemn uaed first (Dan. ijc. 24) as a round number ^ and nfU^' 
wardjs explained — a£;airacy being of especial impor^mce in ihh proph- 
ecy — as 684 weeks, (Ibid. 25-27.) Iii Ezekiel, the forty yeara' desola- 
tion of Egypt (Ea. xxix, 11-13) can scarcely be understood to extend 
really to the fiill term* Piophecy is, as Bacon Bays, " a kind of histo- 
riography;** but it does not ordinarily affijct the minuteness and itrict 
accuracy of human history. 



NOTB LV„ p. ll«, 

Einieitimff^ § 106, I97t pp* 260-266, It is obrioua that the insertion 
of documetitij, sueh as the proclatnation of Cjrus, (Ez. i. 24,) the lilt of 
those who came up with Zerubbabel, (ih. ii. 3-67 ; Neb. tiii. 7-69 j) 
the letters of the Samaritans^ the Jcwa, the Vcmtm kingB, (ib* iv, 1 1-23, 
&c.|) and the like, does not in the sHghtcs^t degree affoct tho unity and 
integrity of the works. But Dc Wette does not appear to see this* 
{i tm ft, p. 260.) 

KoTB L^l-, p» 143* 

The number of generations (rom Josbiua to Jaddua, which is lizi 
(Neh, adi. 10-12,) should cotct a epacc of about 200 ycaxs* ThU 
would bring Jaddua to the latter half of the fourth century B. C. Ex- 
actly at this time there lived the well-known high priest Jaddua, 
who received Alexander at Jerusalem, and showed him the prophecies 
ofBatiid* (Joseph , Ant, Jnd, xi. S.) At this time too tliere was i ' 
Barius (Darius GodomannuB) upon the Persian throne, as noted iiuf 
verse %%* The Jaddtw of Nchemiiih must therefore be regarded as the 
con temporary of Alea^nnder. 

Hfl^veriiii k rdlu vva this, but atill thinks that Nehemiah may have writ- 
ten the wltuit bookt since he may have lived to the time of Jaddoa! 
But as Nehcnuah was old enough to be sent on an important missiou in 
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B. C. 445 » (Neb. ii. 1-80 ^^ would havD been conaidembly above a 
hundred before Joddua can bare been pnest, and 130 or liO b^ore ih& 
acGCftaioiL of Codomatuiuf < 



NOTH LTn.p p. 144. 



Elgbt Bu.k^ or Eiiig^ are mentioned in Genoda xxxri. 31-39, a« 
faaving reigned over Edom* **bffire there reigned ani/ kin^ in laratfl" 
Thifl last clftuse mu^ have been written after the tiroe of Saul, the Sra^ 
IsraeliCe kmg ; and it has commonly been regarded bs an interpolEition* 
'(Graves'* LectrtreM mt the Pentatmich^ vol. L p» 346 ; Home^ Introthie* 
Uont voL i. p. 64 ; &c.) But the real interx>olation aeezus to be &oia 
verse 31 to verse 39 inclualve. These kings, whose reigns are Hkdy l\ 
have covered a space of 200 yearftj «iim^ come down kter than Mosesv 
and probably reach nearly to the time of Saul* The whole ptuiagc 
Bcema to have been transferred from. I Chr. i. 43-60. 

In 1 Chronicles ui« 17-24, the genealogy of the descendants of 
Jcchonmh is carried on for nine gt3ic?rations» (Jeeboniah, Pedaiah« 
Zembbabel^ Hananiah, Bhekanmb, Shemaiabi Neariah, Elioenait and 
Hodaiabp) who ranst have ocenpted a period not much short of three 
centuricap As Jecboaxiah came to the throne in B. C. 597, thia portion 
of Chronicler can searedy have been written before B. C» 300* -Bee Da 
Wette, Emkitiiitg^ ^ 1S9, p. 242, whose arpiment here appears to be 
sound. He Teraarkji, that the occnrrence of a Shcmaiah, the son of 
Shekaniah, among the eontemporariea of Nehemiab» (Nok ill. 29,) con- 
firms the caloulation, and indicates that the genealogy ifl consecutive. 
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Note LYUI., p. 144. 

De "Wette in one place admits that Ezra may have written a chapter 
(ch. I.) in which the third person is used, hot pronounces against hh 
having written the opening poasage of ch. viL, (verses I-IO,) chiefly on 
this ground* {Einleittmg, { 196 a, p, 261.) Bertholdt and 2un?. ^o 
ferthet, and deny that Ezra can have written ch. x. Profei^sor Stuart 
concludes, chiefly on account of the alternation of peraont, that " som^; 
one of Ejtra'i fiiends, probably of the prophetic order^ lompiled the 
book from various documenti,'^ aniong which wero some written bj j 
Ezra hioudL {pefmct^ of the Old Ttatammt G«mm, § 6, p. 148.) 




LEC?r, V, 

Koto UX., p. 144* 

The tliird peracm ia mad tbrough the first six chapters of Darnel, and 
at the openm^ of 1^ aereath. The firat thai takes ila place to the end l^L 
of ch. ix. The third i-eciira in tie firtt verae of ch. x» ; after which the ^^ 
fijit lA used umnteTTuptedlj. 



KoTB LX,, p. 144t 

Thucydides begms his history in the third person^ (l« 1. ;) but changes 
to the first after a few chapter*, {L 20^22.) Furtlier on, in book iv», 
he resumes the third, chs. 104-106.) In book v. ch. 26, he begins in 
the tliird, but runs on into the first, which he again us^ in book viii, 
ch, 07. 

NoTS LXLj p. 144, 

See Sir H* Rowlinson'a Menwit on the Pitainn Cuneiform InscriptioMt 
ToL i. pp, 27&I 286, 287, 292, 293^ 324, 327, &C, 



NOTB LXn., p, 146, 

The ** first year of Cyrus,** {E^. i. 1^) by wMdlwe must understand 
his fijit year in Babylon^ wa» B, C. 538, The scTenth year of Arta- 
XJcnceB, when Eatra took the direction of a&jis at Jerusalem, (ib. rn. 8,) 
was B. C. 459 or 468. (See Clinton's Fasti HtUeni^i, toI. ii. p. 378.) 

NoTB LXm.i p, 146, 
See above, Lecture I. page 39, and compare p« 244, Note XLTIII, 

Note LXIV., p, 146, 

De Wetfee, Einhittmff, { 196 a, p, 260 ; toL ii, p. 324, F^ket^s 
Translation ; Stuart, Defimx of iha Coi*ort, f 0, p. 148 j Homep Iniro- 
dmtiont toL y, pp* 6ii 6#« 



NotB LXV,, p. 14ff, 

See Lcctoie IV„ p. 104. 

SI 
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NoTB LX^X* p, 146. 
Sc« LecOui I., pp. Uj Sfi ; and p. 241, Note XXSIT. 

Note LXYII,, p. 146. 

" Die EnaMung," saya De Wette, •* bcsteht aus cmer ILeihe gescHcht- 
licher Schwcmgkciten und Unwalirsehem-lichkcitGn, und cntlialtmehifTe 
YerBtoase gegen die PeraiscliGii Sitten/* {EiiMtrmff, j 19@ &, p« 2660 

KoTB XiXYin.p p. 146. 

CEdev, FrHen Unim^iwhmigm iib^ d. E&nm da AIL Tat,^ p. 12| et 
Mqq. ; MichaeU», Orient, BibUotJtek^ vol* ii. p. 35, et eeqq, ; Conrodit 
Bekucht^ d. Ge*chieht. d. Jud. Kano^i^t ToL i. p. 60, et Escqq. ; aJid 
Bertholdti Hi^torUoh-KHtucfi^ Einieituttg in 4Ummt^ Aanon. und apokr, 
Sckrifim 4. AU, und Nmten Teviarnentif p. 2426, 
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NoTB LXIX., p. 146, 

See Carpzov's ItUroducHa^ xx, | 6, pp, 86JJ, 356, wlx«re lie aliowi thftt 
the Jews place the Book of Esther on a par mth the Fentateuebt and 
Ukhore all the rest of Se^tuie* ^ 

if V 

Note LXX., p, 146* 

Etch De Wette allows it to be " inconteslable (umtrmHff) that the 
feast of Purim originated in Persia, and was occa^oned by an event 
eirailar to that related mEalhcT/' {Einieitimff^ } lOS b, p. 267 ; voL ii* 
p. 339, Parker's Translation.) Stuart &ays very forcibly — **The fact 
that the feast of Purim has come down to ub from time almost im- 
memorial^ provpB as certainly that the main ovents related in the Book 
of Esther happened, as the declaration of independence and the cel- 
ebration of the fonrth of July prove that we (Atnerieani) separated 
firam Great Britain, and became an independent nation/* (^BiHoty and 
Defmce of t^ 0, T, Ctmon, ^ 21, p. 308.) 



Note LXXI., p. 140. 



wf 



It is i«roarkable that the name of God ia not once mesitioned in 
Esther. The only Teligiona ideas introduced with any distincbiess are 
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tJie efficacy of a. natsoiml hmniliadon, (E«t3i. it* 1-3,) the certaiiitj' tlia* 
'poBidanttit will oyertake the wickc^l, (ib. Terne 14/) and a lecling of 
confiikncc that lastiA will tiot be for^ken^ (Ibid.) Varioufl reoAoiu 
IkftTt been given fat this reticence, (Carpzoy, Jnirvduct, p* 369 j Haum- 
g&rten, D« Fide Lib. Etikmi*, p> ^3; Home, Inirod^etwnt vol. t. 
Pf 69» Itc. i) but tbey at« conjectiual, and so imcertam^ One thing 
<mly ia clear, that if a Jew in later tames hud wished to poltn upon hie ^ 
countrymen, as an ancient and authentic Darratiye, a work which he 
had composed himtelf, he would ha^re taken care not to rabc suspicion 
against his work by such an omissianj (Se^ ttm Temarks of FrofcBaor 
Stiwrt, Defence of the Catmt, p. 3U,> 



Note LXXIl., p, 146. 

The grounds upon which Che hModcal chftracter of the Book of 
Esthei h questioned^ are principally the following ^—(10 The Feisuui 
king intended by Ahjisuerus sc«xas to be Xerxes. As Esther cannot be 
identifled with Ameatris, the dflughter of Otane«, who t^ally rohd 
Xerx^&t the whole story of her being made queen, and of her great 
power and ijvfluence* becomes irapossibk. (2.) Mordecai, having been 
oanleil^Snto captivity with Jecbonkh, (in B. 0» f S8/) must have beett 
120 JVK9 old in Xerxes* twelfth year, (B* C* 474,) and Esther mint 
have been ** a »uperammat£fd beauty." (3.) A Persian king would 
»evei- have invited his queen to a carousal. (4.) The honors paid to 
Mordecai arc exceedve. (6.) The marriage with a Jewess is imposci- 
ble, aince the quecna were taken exclusively from the families of the 
seven conspiratof*. (fl,) Esthers concealment of her Jewish descent, 
and HMoan's ignorance of hex rclationsbip to Mordecai, are highly 
improbable. (7.) The two murderons decrees, the long notice given, 
and the tamcness ascribed to both Jews and PersianB, are incrc?dible» 
(8.) The massacre of more than 75,000 Peraians by the Jews in a day, 
without the lo^ (io fei- as appears) of a man, transcends belief, and ia 
an event of s^ujch a nature that "no amount of historical evidence would 
render it credible/* (See Mr* Parker's additions to Be Wette, vol, ii. 
pp. 340-34^,) It ia plain that none of these ohjectionB are of very 
gieat weight. The first, second, and last are met and refuted in the 
text* To the third it is enough to answer, in De Wette's own wotdi, 
(Einkitwig, } 198 a, p. 267, th&t wich oa invitation is ^* possible en 
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ftccotint of the adrancmg comiptioii tn Xerxes' timei and through the 
folly of Xerses bimself.'* To tho fourth we may TcpTy, that the honors, 
being analogiqufi (as De Wette obserTe*) to those paid to Joseph, are 
ther<;by Hhown to be not gi-eater than under eome clrcuni stances were 
assigned to bene&ctoTs by Eastern montirchs* Nor would any one 
acquainted with the East make the objection. The fifth objeetion is 
I met by observing, that when Cambysca wished to maTry hia aisteTi 
whit?h was as mueh against the law &3 marrjfing a Jewess, and con- 
Bulted the rojftl judgoa on the point, they told hira^ that there was no 
law* §Q fliT as they knew, which allowed a man to majry hia sister, but 
that there was a law to thia effect, that the Persian king mi^ht do tpAol 
he phmed. The sixth objection scarcely needs a reply, for its answer U 
contained in the preceding objection. K it was contrary to Persioa 
law that the king should marry a Jewess, the fact of Esther'ii national- 
ity would be sure to be fitudiously concealed^ Finally, to the seventh 
objection we may answer, that the murderous tenor of the decrees is 
crediMe (as De T\"ette confesses) on account of the »" base character and 
diaposllion of Xerxes " — that the length of notice in the first tsataiM» 
was the consequence of Haman's euperstition, whHe the length of the 
notice in the second instance followed necessarily upon the first — and 
that no " tamene^s " is proved by the mere silence of BcriptiitS.f« to 
the number of Jews who fell in the struggle. **The author 'of the 
book,'* as ProfesBor Stuart observes, ** is wholly intent upon the vic- 
tory and the deliverance of the JewB» The result of the encoonteT he 
relates, vb., the great loss and humiliation of Feraiau enemies. But 
how much it cost to achieve this victory he does not relate. . . . Wo 
can scarcely doubt that many Jews were killed or wounded." {Histm*^ 
tmd De/mce <^ihe O, J. Catttmi {21, pp, 30^, 310i) 



NoTB LXXTTT.I p. 146. 
CarpzoTi IrUFOdt^Hct c. zz. { 4, pp. 360, 351, 



NoTB LXXIV., p, 146. 

Carpxov, I 6, pp. 368 ^ 369. This was probably the grouBd of Lu- 
ther's objections to the Canonicity of Esther. {De Serpo ArhUrio, p. 
US, et alibi.) It may also have caused the omission of Esther from 
iome lists of the canonical books iu the fathers. (Athanas, Mp, Fimfal,t 
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voL i. p. 963 ; SjfmpM. S. S.^ vol. iL p. 128 ; Melito ap. Euseb. Hist. 
Eeci.t iv. 26, &c. In recent timca the objectioiL lias not been much 
pressed, 

NoT» LXXV,, p, 148. 

See Sir Hi Rawlinaon'K Mmunr tm the Pernan Ctm^Jorm ing<:ripih]iM, 
vol. i. pp. 197-200, 273, 274, 280, 286, 291, 299, 320, 324, 327, 330^ 
335, 338, and 342* 

NoTB LXXVI., p, 14e» 

IMdi, pp. 285^ 291, 319j 323, ke, 

NoTB LlXvU., p. 148. 

Ewiild, Getchichtt d. Volkei Isntth vol. iii. pait ii. p. 118 ; Winer, 
Rstdmdttirrbucht ad voce. AAetiueruA and Artachacktuehia ; Kitto, Bi^* 
iicat C^fciopmdiAj vol. i. pp. 98 and 229, &c. 



NoTB LSXYin;, p. 148i 

The Fseudo*Smerdis seemi to have been known hy eevefal names. 
Acipriuig to Dariua, {B^hUU Jimr,^ coL i. par. 110 his true name wad||j^ 
Oogiteli&, (Gaumata^') and he gave himself oiit fbi Smerdta, (BofrffV-) ^'^ 
According to Justin, (i. 9^ } 9») 1^^ "w^s called Oropastes. As Arta- 
xerxes means *■ Great King, Great Warrior," (see the author*fl Utrodotust 
Tol« aL p, 552,) it may peihaps have been in eommon vm m cm epithet 
of any Persian monareh. The application to Cambyses of the name 
Ahasuerafi (=£ Xerxea) is «till more curious. Cambyses was known 
as Kett^th m Egypt, Kabttji^a in Pcrsa, Ktifi0itnj^ in Greece. It is cer- 
tainly very remarkable that the Jei^-s should only know him as Xerxes^ 
Perhaps the theory of Mr- Howes {Pidoritii BibU^ ad loe.) with re&peet 
to the Ahasuenis of Ecte iv, 6, vix., that Xerxes is intended, might be 
adopted, without the adoption of his riew that the Artasicrxcs of the 
next verse is Axtaxerxes Longimanus. The author may go on in verse 
6 to ft fket subsequent to the time of Dnrius, whom he has mentioned 
in verse 5, and then return in verse 7 to a time anterior to Darius, 
But Mr. Qowes*s view of the Artaxetxaa of resm 7 h ineompatible 
with the ne£ta of verses 23 and 24. 

81* 







KoTB TiXXTX., p, 148. 

The reigns arc in each crwe four — Cyrua, Cftmby»e»i Bmerdis the 
Mftgei Dariua HyBtftjpLsi m profane history — Cynis, AhASuerus* Ar- 
taxerxes, Doriua, ui E^ra» The harmony of the clironology is beat 
fifom ZcH^hariiih. Ttiat prophet impliea that 70 years were not 
ipleted from the dt^Btrnction of Jerusaleni in thj^ seeotid year of 

ariua, (Zech, L 7 and 12;) but that they were completed two years 
]ater, in the fourth year of that prince, (ih, tiI. &.} He thfireforej it 
would seem, placed the completion in Darlus'a 3d or -ith year ; L e* 
in B, C* 619 or 518, Taking the ktlcr date, and counting biick hy the 
ye«« of the Aflttonomical Canon» we find the flnt of the seventy 
years to fiill into B, C» 587. Now thii appears by the same Canon to 
have been the 18 ih of NebuchadneKxor, which was the eamct year of 
the deatruetion of Jerusalem, (J^r* lii. 29.)^ Thus the two chia&olo- 
giea hurmonize ej^^tly. 

Note LXZX, p. 149. 

See the Behiitun Inm-ipi., coL i* pdr. 14. 
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NoT^ LXXXT.p p. 119, 



BAhiii* Inter*, L a. c. 
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Note LXSXll., p, 150* 



Thi kngth of the Pcraiftn kings' reigns from the time of Darius 
HjKtu^ to that of Dariufl Nothus is fixed beyond the poaaibility of 
doubt, Beiides the Greek contemporary notices, which would form a 
Tery fair basis for an exact chronology, we have the consentient testi- 
mony on the point of Babylonian and Egyptian tradition, preserved to 
us in the Afltronomical Canon and in Manetho, as reported by Euse^ 
biitt. From both it appears, that from die sixth yea* of Darius to the 
MTenth of Artexenes (Longimanus) was a period of 68 years. 



jEHlead of tho dghtienulh. I bcU«Tfi tb« CAU«« of tbii itlf^ftroce to he, tbat Bom« rock- 
OMd tibt rri^ or Nebttchuljikexittr lo haTft er>mmetid«d tn B> C tlOA — tbe Uvt jtitt «f 
IfabopOlaHKT— wb»a l^ebncbjidDatEu- cmmo Into P%\aitiu& «■ hi« r«iber*i repTwen* 
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Note T.XXXm., p. 160. ■ 

The PerBian word h re^d aa Khshayartha, AhMUertl^ (Sl^lirrtR) 
only differs from Khska^arshm by the adoption of the proithetic ^ 
which the Hehrewa invariably placed bcfot-e the Persdmi Khih, and diAt | 
substitution of ^ for *i^ a common dialectic vitmtioa, Gcaeniua, 
(TAes«t*rtw, toL i. p, 75 ») and Winer {UmiwOrterhnch^ ad voc . 
uerui) admit tlie identity of the wof dfl. 



NOTB LXXXrV.p p. IfiO. 

The conitmction of Esther ii. 6, 6, is ambiguous. The word 
" who," Oe»,) at the conunencement of verse 6, may refer either to 
Mordecai, the cMef subject of the iiarnLtiTe, or to Ki»h, the ia^t indi- 
vidual mentioned in verse S. If Kish was carried off by Nebuchad- 
neiiAT about B, C. 597, we should expect to find his great grandMH 
living m. B« C* 485-4 &d| four genjerationi oi 130 yeara afCerwards. 

NoTB LX3STm p. 161. 
See HsTod* \u. 19, 20. 



Note LXSXTI,, p. 161. 



Ibid. hi. 103. 



HoTH LXXXVn., p. 161. 

De 'Wctte^ Ein^tw^t { 19S a, p. 267 ; voL ii. p. 3 37, Parker*i 
TsuuilAtioii. 

NoTB LXXXVIIIm p. 161* 

Ameatria was the daughter of Otatie«, According to Herodotus, 
(vii. 61 according to Ctegiaa^ of Onophaa, or Anaphes, (Kj*?. Pen,, 
J 20.) It has btH-n umintainod, that she waa Esther by Scaliger and 
Jahn ; but, besides other objeetionfl, the character of Ameetris make! > 
thii very improbable* (See Herod* vii. 114; ii* 112; Ctes, Exe. 
Pirt*, 4 4(M30 
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Eirdeiiimff, { 199 ; p. 268 » Tbo foHoMing pomts of exEct knowledge 
are noted by Be Wetto's Translator (voL iL p. 346) more distmctly 
thutt by De Wette bimj^elf ^ — K The imcbangeableness of the rojiU 
edicts ; 2, The probibvtioa of all approach to the king without pcnnis- 
doa ; 3, Tbe maimer of pubEabrng decieea ; 4. The employment of 
'eunuchs in the seraglio ; J5* The absenDe of women at banquets ; G, The 
MAC of lots in divination ; and, 1> The seaHng of decrees with the royal 
wgnet* (Compare Herod, iii. 128.) To these may be added, 1. Tho 
general eharacter of the Persian palai^ca, (i. 5, S\ compare I*ftus*« 
Chald^ anrf S]mana, pp, 373-375 j) 2- The system of posts, (viii. 10 ; 
Herod. Tiii. 08 ;) 3. The law that each wife should go in to the king in 
herinm, (ii* 12 ; Herod* iii* 69 ;) 4* The entry in " the book of record* " 
of the names and acts of royal benelactorF, (li, 23 ; Ti» l, 2 ; Herod, vii, 
194 ; Till. 85^ 30, &c. ;) and, 5. The principle that all such persons hod 
a right to a reward, (vi. 3 \ Herod, iii, X40 ; yrL 86 j ix, 107^) 

^H NoT» XC*, p. 1€2* 

Herod* til* 70 ; Ctes, Exe, Ptn., § 15. 

Note XCI*, p. 1S2. 

Some writers haye suppO!^ that the Artaxer^ea who bdriended Exra 
was really Xerxca. So Josephus, (Ant, Jud, li. 6 ;) who b followed by 
J. D. Michaolb^ (ad loe.,) Jabn, {Binkitimg^ vol, ii. p. 276,) and others. 
But there seems to be no good reason for suppo^ng him to have been a 
different person &om the Artaxcrxes of Kehemiah, who is allowini on 
all hands to be Longimaaus. (See the article on AitTAXBaxEs in 
Kitto's BibUcal Cyckpatdia^ where the question is ably argued,) That 
the Artaxerx^ of Nehemiah is Longimuauiip appears from the length 
of his reign, (Neh* v, 14,) combined with the fact that he was contem- 
pomry with the grandsons or great-grandsons of those who were oon- 
tcmporary with Cyma.' 

1 The leafth of hh reign, 32 j^un M tb« Itut, ihowi him to hare b&en tlther Um- 
flmAnufl DT MiiftmCHi. Bat mi MUmthih, the gnuadl^n of J««buft> wbo went from Il»trjrl«>ti 
M high-ptiaat In tha flrrt yaur of Piroa, (B. a 63a,) ia rtni aljvp in Iho 324 jwir qf Nishis- 
niUh'ri AjtftxenH, (NcIl illi 0^ 7,) St veeiiii qnlte impofiiLbld ibat ha «m b» Mnvm^u, 
imm WaA imt irti B. a S74. (Sm liie ktitlior'* Mtrvijhtmt tdL It. pp. SOO, i6 1, note k.) 
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NOTES. 




NoTB XCn,, p. 152. 
Ctesias ap. Phot BibUathee.t pp. It5-IM. 

NoTB XCin», p, 153i 

On the non-MMorical character of the Book of Juditli, see thji 
author*a Herodotm^ toI. 1. p. 245^ note *, 



LECTURE TI. 



No^B I*, p» 15^* 

On the different ^ews eTL(eii»iiied as to the escact ^ear of our Lord'i 
birth, flce OMumsen'e Bihlischtr Comntentart vol. li, pp. 619-62i; vol, 
IT* pp, 33*-337| E* T.* On the teitimomea which determine the death 
of Kerod the Great to the year of Borne 760, see Clinton's E^ti B^ 
Icmd^ ToL iii* pp. 264 and 260, The HatiTity thm falU o* Iftwr f» 
ijtirjy aa A. U. C» 7I&» and the vi^on of Zachariah a^ early as A. U. C. 
74S> Some important astronomical reasons arc assigned by Dean 
Alford (Gr*eA r^J^anifnir yol, L p. 7) for beUering that the actual year 
of the Nativity was A, U* C, 747i om^m years belbretbe Christian era. 

The termination of the history of the Acts has also been varioualy • 
placed^ in A. D. 58, 69, 61, 62, 63, 64, and 65. (Se^ Okhausen, 1. s. c.) 
I prefer the shorter reckoning on. the grounds stated by Dr. Burton. 
(^Ecck9mati&il Hiitory t^ the First Three CmtimeSt vol. i. pp, 277, 278,} 

NoTB IT., p. 167* 
See Lectiue Hi^ p. 61. 

NotE in*t p, 167. 
Strauss, Lebm Jem^ i U ; p. 66, E, T. 

bj til* Jtjiff, H, B. CSkwk, A^ If. Tblrd etUttoo. EdtctnirglL, CIm^Iu, 1S5T. 
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NoTB IV., p. 168. 
Strauss, Ubm Jtiu^ 1. s. c. 

Note V., p. 168. 
Ibid. { 14 ; P* 84> ^* '^' 

Note VI., p. 168. 
Ibid. { 13 ; P- 66, E. T. 

Note Vn., p. 168. 
Ibid. 1. s. c. ; pp. 62, 63, E. T. 

Note Vm., p. 169. 

In the 8 jriac Version of Matthew, which is undoubtedly very old, 
and which some regard as of nearly equal authority with the Greek 
Gospel,' the title runs, " The Gospel, the Preaching of Matthew." The 
Persian has, ** The Gospel of Matthew ; " and the Arabic, ** The Gos- 
pel of Saint Matthew the Apostle, which he wrote in Hebrew by the in- 
spiration of the Holy Spirit." (See Home's ItUroihictumy vo1.HL pp. 
260, 261.) 

Note IX., p. 169. 

Herodotus, for example, is quoted but by one author (Ctesias) with- 
in this period, (B. C. 450-360.) In the next century (B. C. 360-260) 
he is also quoted- by one author, Aristotle ; in the century following 
(B. C. 260-160) he is not quoted at all ; in the fourth century, he for 
the first time musters two witnesses, Scymnus Chius and Cicero ; ' it is 
not till the fifth century from the time of his writing his history, that 
he is largely and commonly cited by writers of tbi^ 4^7*^ (See Mr. 
Isaac Taylor's recent work on the TYananmsion of-jiAlf Books to 

1 See Dr. Cnreton's recent work, Remahu qf a very AneieiU iUunsum qf the four 
Gospels in Sffriac, London, 1858. 

s Posidonius sboald perhaps be added as a third wlteess belonging to this period. He 
qnoted Herodotus, not rery oomctly, in his TreatiM oonoeming the Ooean. (J^V. BmC 
Or., Tol. HI p. 979.) 
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Mofkm Htm™, pPp 29fi-299.) The fijtt diitmct quotation ' of Thu- 
cydldcfl seems to be tbfit by Hennippusi Droffm. Hvfft Gr^, roh Hi. p* 4S| 

I"r» 64i) who lived about B* C, 200, nearly two centimei after him. 
Posidoaiua* writing about B. C. 75» first quotes Poljbius, who wrota 
about B. C* 160* Livy k, I beUere, only quoted by Quinctilian among 
writers of the century following Mm ; Taeitus, though mentioned as a 
writer by the youngs Pliny^ ia first cited — nearly a century afler his 
death — by Tertullian, If the reader will cast his eye oTcr the *' Testi- 
tnouies/' as they are called, prefixed to mo&t old editions of the daarics, 
he wiU easily conrincc himself of the general truth of the as&crtiou 
upon which I have ventured in the text* The argument ia one ad- 
Tanced, but without proo^ by Paley, {Ei^iden&eXf Part i, ch. 10 ; p. 
lOiO 

NOTB X., p. 160. 

Strauast l^^^ Je»^i i^^l P- ^Si B. T, 



NoTB XI., p. 160. 

See Lecture n., pp. dl-fiS; and Not^ TLH. on Lectuje V., pp. 34d^ 
547* 

NoTD Xn,, p. 161. 

See Home's Iniroductionf vol. v, p. 113; Kitto, Biblieai Cyc^Msdfo, 
Tol« ii. p. ^82, 

NoTB Xin„ p. 161. 

See Orabe, %ficikffium Patrum^ vol. ii. p, 225 j Pearson, Vindidm 
IffTtatianift Paia i. e. 6 ; Buitoti, Ecete^iattical Htstmy, roL ii> pp. 29, 
30 ; and p. 152. 

NoTx XIT., p» 161. 

ComtUtdiOfiBM ApostoUc^, vi. 16 ; Ifeo^utt tidp* Sarct, L 20 ; &«. 
^ ^ ^ NoTH XV*, p. 162. 



s, Lehm Jen4, { 13 ; pp. 62, fl3 \ E. T. Some writers have main- 
tamed that the expression, ** according to Matthew/* is exactly cquiT- 
alent to the gcnltLve of lilatthew. (See Home's Introduction^ voL v. p. 



1 CnLtiprmji allndwl t« the fiiet tfa&t tliero WffB do ^)e«cbfa In tlie lost hock, itui thiit 
tb« work vu left HDfibiahed i Ijtit hft dM oat (w Ikr as IT* kscv) make ui; quoUUuii* 
(JV. BitU Or., T«L IL p» ift.) 
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260.) OUhauB^ti obierreg mare correctly » that the escftKssion is «m- 
biguouBt It may mark actuAl and complete authorahipi as in the paa- 
eage quoted from 2 MAccab. m the text i or it may mean editorship, ae 
m the phrase ** Homer accordiiig to Aristarchua," The imammous testi* 
mony of the enrly Clmstian writeft proTCs that, as applied to the 
Gospels, it was used in the former ecuBei If it be asked why the 
simple genitiTe was not used^ Olsbansen repHea, (rightly, aa it seems to 
mo,) because the Gospel was known as '* the Gospel of Jeans Clirist," 
Piety, fJ^eiefore, made the use of such phrases as ♦♦ Gospel of Matthew," 
** Oo^el of Mark," ** impossible/* (Bihliseh^ Cottmemar^ EitMtmi^^ 
{4; p. 11, note.) 

KoTB xvi., p» leSp 

Faustus, the Manichieaiii did indeed attempt to prove that the fixit 
Gospel WHS not the work of St. Matthew ; but, 1. Ho wrote late in |}u» 
fowth century ; and, 2. It seems that he could find no Haw in the cz- 
tenml evidence, since he based his condusion on an interna! difficulty 
— the xm of the third inatead of the first person by the supposed 
writer, (Matt, ia* 6*) Eichhom, hnviug ventured on the asaMirtion, that 
**many ancient writers of the Church doubted the genuineness of many 
parts of OUT Gospels/' is only able to adduce in proof of it this instance 
of Faustus i (See his Einkiittng indtu K. Tcvi*, vol* i* p» U&.) 

KoTB XYn., p. 162. 

IrenecuB eaya — " Now Matthew^ published his treatise on the Gos- 
pel among the Hebrewa, in their o'^vn dialect, while Peter ond Poul 
were preaching in Rome, and founding the church there. But after 
their death, Mark, the disciple and interpreter of Peter, also wrote 
do'^s-n what Peter had preached, and delivered it to us* And Luke 
also, the follower of Paul, wrote out in a book the Gospel which was 
pfeaehed by that Apostle, Afterwards John, the disciple of the Lord, 
who also leaned upon Ms breast, — he too publiiihed a Gospel, while he 
was living at Ephcsus in Asia/' {Admrt. Uisrca.f iii. L) And again, -^ 
** These thangs are in accordance with the Gospels, in which Christ is 
enahrined. For that of John relates his princely bJrUi and (jlorioua 
lineage from the Father, saying, ' In the beginning was the Word,' &c. 
And tliat of LukOi as being more of a sacerdotal character, begins with 
the priest ZaehariAi, burning incense to God< . « . Matthew dedarea 
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liLB human birth. Baying, *The book of the generation of Jeeus Chiift,* 
kc. Klarkj aa partakliig more of the prophetic apiiit, beginB by aay^ 
ing, * The beginning of the Goapd of ^^§m Chnfit," &(;♦" (Ibid. lii. II, 

Cleroent — "The digest of the contents of the Gospek ahould be pre- 
ceded by an account of their origin. The Go^el of Mark had its origio 
in this ti'fty : When Peter waa preaching the word publicly In Rome, 
and proclaiming the gospel xmde^ tlie inspiration of the Spirit, many i 
of those who beard him besought Mark, as baring been his followf^r -J 
for a loog time, and as haring in remembrance what he bad heard ♦ to 
write out the things spoken by Peter, Having thu^ composed a Gospel, 
he gave it to those who had requested it« ^Vhen Peter knew this, ht J 
nciLher strictly forbade nor positively approved. But John, the 
one, percciTing that what related to the outward had been exhibited in 
the (other) Gospels, in eonipliancc with the solicitationB of bis fiiends, 1 
and under the promptings of the Divine Spirit, wrote a spiritual I 
Gospel/' (Ap* Eu^b* Hist. Ecclet, yi, 14*) 

TertulEan writes — ** In fine, if U is CYident that wha* hi most 
ancient is truest, that what is from the beginning is most ancient, 
and that what is &om the Apostles is from the beginning, then 
it will he equally evident, that what has been sanctioned ttmong the 
ehurckea of the Apostles is handed down B-om the Apostles. Ziet US see 
what milk the Corinthians imbibtd from Paul ; according to what 
rule were the Galatians corrected ; what did the Philippians read, 
the ThesAalonians, the Ephesians ; what do the nearer Romans say, 
to whom both Peter and Paul left a gospel aealed with their blood, i 
We have also cburehes that were under the tuition of John. . , * I say 1 
therefore that among these, — I do not mean the Apostolical cburche 
merely} but attimi^ ail which are united with them in eaeramental com- 
munion, — this Gospel of Luke, which we regard with the highest rcr- 
erence, luui been rcedved from the time when it was first published 
* * . The tame atUAorii^ of the ApoMtolicai churches mj^rts taiao the 
other Gospels wbieh we "have received from themi and which we esteem 
just as they etiteein them ; I mean those of John and Matthew ; that 
also which Mark publii^hed we may be allowed to call Peter**, for 
Mark was his interpreter. Indeed Luke's digest also is commonly 
ascribed to Paul, For what the diaciples publish is regarded u com- 
ing from the master^" ^Adv* Af«tre»iMt», in, 6>) 
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Ongen — ** 1 leameil from tradition obout the four Gospels, ^hich 
fi!Qn$ are indt^utahle in tht church of God uitder ths ithole heatvn; — 
how that first Matthew, who was originally a tuit-gatherer, but afljcr- 
warda an apostle of J^mm ChriBt» published his, composed In the He- 
"brew language, for those who had believed from among the Jews j and 
aeeondlj^, llark, writliig it according to Peter's dictation ; and thirdly, 
Luke, the Gospel which was ptai^ by Paid, £<iniposiiig it for the 
converta &om the G^ndles ; and to erown all, that according to John/* 
(Ap. Euseb. HiVf. Mcctds.^ vi 25.) 

Of course these passages do not form a hundredth part of Qm? testi- 
mony borne by these writers to the authority of the four Gospels. They 
use them with the same frequency and deference as modem diTineSi 
They appeal to tbem alono in proof of doctrine, making the most 
marked difference between them and such apocryphal ** LLyes of 
Christ" as they mention. The student will find this portion of the 
Christian evidences drawn out mo^t fuUy by Lardner, in his great 
work on the Credibilitif of the Oospf! H^ory, vol* i, pp* 283, et *eqq, 
A good lelection from the evidence is made by Mr, Norton, {Genuine^ 
neit of the Go^mU^ toL i* pp. 83-lOfi,) Paley'fi Synopsifi also deaerFea 
the attention of the student. {Evideneest part L cb* 10^ j 1.) 



Note XYJU., p, 162, 

Jufitin'fl ordinary expression ia " the Mcm&ira of the Aposflea, (r# 
i^iitt^fiovdtfiaTA Tfiv ijT&a^Auu ;) but iu One place he identifies these Me- 
moirs with the Gospels by adding, S Kalttrmi t^ayyiAta^ ** which ore 
called Gospels," (Apol,^ i. p. 83^ B,) He appears to prefGi- the form^ 
term in addressing the heathen, a^ mote classical. In his Dialogue 
with Trypho he sometiroea uses the term fiffyyliipi- aimply* {Opera, 
p. 195^ D*) These Memoirs, or Gospels, he says, were composed •* by 
the Apcstles of Christ and their companions," ("the memoij^s, I mean 
those wMcb were composed by his Apostles and their followers/' y It 
has been questioned by Bishop Marsh and others whether the quota- 
tiona are leally from our Gospels ; but the donbt, if it deserves tha 
I name, has (I think) been wholly sot at rest by Bishop Kaye, (Account 
of the SJfe a»rf OpiHions of Jmtin Marij/r, ch, viiL pp. 133- 1@2,) sad 
Mr. Norton, {CredibUiij/^ Iec, vol. i. note B, pp. 316-424,) l^e careful 



I OMnpan Luk* lit ** It Mcmed iood lo me iilio, bsTing had perfftct kDowlftd^** 
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analynk of the latter writer exliftusta the aubject, and deserres attentiTe 
petUiaL 

NoTB xrx,, p. les. 

PapUis eaid — ** Now Matthew compdsod bis book in the Hebrew 
dialect ; &nd each one interpreted It as he wm able. And Mark, who 
wa* the interpreter of Peter, wrote accuratcl j whatever he remembci^, 
but not an orderiy aeeoimt of whnt was ftaid and done by Chiiat," 
(Ap. Eiueb*, flMf. Ec€kt* iii. 39,) 

It has been questioned whether Papias was really a disciple of the 
apostle John, (Strauta, XM)en Jesu, f 13,) or mdj of a certain John the 
Pte$byter, whom he calls ** a diaciple of our Lord.*' It appears fi-om 
Eusebius (1, e* c*) that he did not MmBelf claim to have received Ma 
knowledge of Christumitj from the apostlee tberoselves. StiU the testi- 
mony of Irenoeus is express, (" Papias, who was a hearer of Johni and 
a companion of Polycarp/' Euseb. 1. a. e.,> and eannot without violence 
be understood of any one but St John the EvangeliBt 

Note XX., p. 163. 

Le&en Jesu, § 14* ** It is however by no means neeessary to attribute 
this same freedom from all cotadom intention of Jktion to the authors 
of all those narratives in the Old and New T^tament, which must be 
coniddored as unhLstorical, , . . The authors of the Homeric songs 
cmM mi Aat?e believed that every particuUr which they related of tbeir 
gods and heroes had really happened ; . . . and €^m^ly cu Uuk may 
this be said of all the unMstorieal narratives of the Gospels, as for 
example, of the first chapter of liie thkd« wid mantfp&rts of thefourik 
Gu^L" (pp* 83, 84, E. TO 

NoTB XXL, p. 163* 
Ibid* } 13 ; p. 60, £* T* 

^*%i NoTB XXn*, p* 164* 

Ibid. L a. c. ^ 

NoTB XXm., p. 164. 

Se« aboTe, Note I. The date ^ B. 63 ia pr^erred by Bertholdt, 
FeOmoser, Dean Alford, Mr* Birks^ ftnd otbei». 
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NoTB XXrV., p. 164. 
Leben Jem, { 1^ » P* 61> B- T. 

NoTB XXV., p. 164. 
See abore, Note XVn. 

NoTB XXVI., p. 165. 

This is Burton's condusion, (Ecelea. Hist,, vol. L p. 265,) dedooed 
from the discrepancies in the external eyidence. Dean AUbrd't unan- 
swerable argument in feiTor of the independent origin of the first three 
Gospels, deduced from their internal character, implies the same. 
The first three OospeU were probably all written within the space 
A. p. 58-65. 

Note XXVH., p. 166. 

The Old Testament famishes us with but one instance of even a 
tecond record — viz., that of Chronicles ; which deals with the period of 
history already treated in Samuel and Kings. Elsewhere we have 
throughout but a single narrative. 

Note XX\Tn., p. 166. 

Thcophylact and Euthymius placed the composition of St. Mat- 
thew's Gospel within eight years of the Ascension ; Niccphorus placed 
it 15 years after that event ; Cosmas Indicopleustes assigned it to the 
time of the stoning of Stephen. (See Alford*s Greek Teetamenty Pro- 
legomena, vol. i. p. 26.) In modem times Bishop TomUne, Le Clerc, 
Dr. Owen, Dr. Townson, and others, incline to a date even earlier than 
that fixed by Theophylact. 

Note XXIX., p. 167. 

On the various theories to which the combined reaemblanoes and 
differences of the first three Gospels have given bMiv.aee Home's In- 
troduction, vol. V. Appendix, pp. 509-529 ; Alfittd'i ifiMI Testament, 
vol. i. Prolegomena, ch. i. § 2, 3 ; and Norton's dmmdnenees of the 
Oospeh, vol. i. Note D. pp. 230-296. The last-named writer, after 
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having ptOTed fliat no one of the first three Evangelists copiod from 
another, obaer?ei with much force — ** If the Evaugelists did not copy 
one from anoth«-| it foOowa, that the first three Gospels must all have 
been written about the same period ; since^ if one had precedi&d another 
bj on J considerahle length of time^ it cnnnot be supposed that the 
author of the later Goaptl would have been unacquainted with the work 
of his predecessor, or would have neglected to make use of it ; espe- 
cially whai we take into view, that its reputation mujit have been well 
established among Christiana," And he oondudeai ** that no one of 
the first three GospeU was writt^i long b^ore or long after the year 
©0/' iQmumm^tt, ftc^ vol* L pp. 307^ 298 .) 

NoiB XXX., p. 167. 

See the jjassage quoted above, Note XVn,, page 372, Irenams, 
it will be observed, makes St* Matthew write hia Gospel »hiif Si. 
PHer end St, Paul were founding the Church at Romt^ L e. during the 
term of St. Paul's impriaonmenti ([probably A* D. 56-fiB,) He writes 
it "among the Hebrews" — !, e. in Palestine* After the two great 
apostles left Rome, and separated — ^ soon after, he seems to mean — 
their respective companiona, B^Iark and Luke, arc said to hare written. 
At least this is declared positively of Mark ; less definitely of Luke, 
whose Gospel had perhaps been composed a year or two earlierp and 
sent privately to Theophilus. 

NoTB XSXI., p. 157. 

It is unnecesmry to proTo thia agreement ; which is auch, that each 
of the three writers haa been in turn accused of copying firom one or 
both of hia fellow-ETangelists. (See Hortie*a IrUrodueiica, voL v. 
Appendijc, pp. 509, filO,) 

Note XXXH,, p, 167. 

This is one of the main objects at which S^auas aims in the greater 
portion of hia work. See Bections 21, 24, 80, 4^ «3, 67, 6»» &c. &c, 
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NoTR XXXm., p. 168. 

If we take» for cxompk, the second of the sections in wbich the 
" disiigteemcnts of the Canonical Gospek" are expressly conBidcFed, 
(§ 24») we find the foUowiag enumeration of " discrcpanciea/' in rela- 
tion to the form of the Annuneintioiit '*l. The individiuil who 
ftppeftrt 13 called m Matthew an tmgel of the Lord ; in Luke, tAe angel 
Q^^bHtL 2, The person to whom the angel appears is, according to 
H&tthewt JoEseph ; accordmg to Luke, Mary, 3, In MftttheWi the 
ftpparition is seen m a drcani, in Luke while awake. 4. There is a 
disagreement with respect to the time at which the apparition took 
place, fi. Both the purpose of the apparition, and the effect, are dif- 
ferent." In thi^ way five " discrepancies " are created out of the tingle 
fact, that St* ^latthew does not relate the Annunciation to the Tirgin. 
while St. Luke gives no account of the angelic appearance to Joseph. 
Similarly in the section where the calling of the first Apostles is exam- 
ined, ($ 70t) ** discrepancies " axe Been hetween the fourth and the first 
two Evangelists m the following respects— ** L James is absent from 
St* John*3 account^ and instead of his vocation, we have that of Philip 
and Nathaniel. 2. In Matthew and Mark the scene is the coast of 
the ^aliJasan aea ; in John it is tlje vicinity of the Jordan, 3» In each 
representation there are two pairs of brothers ; but in the one they are 
Andrew and Peter, James and John ; in the other, Andrew and Peter» 
Philip and NatbanieL And, 4. In Mat^iew and Mark all are called by 
Jesus ; in John, PhiUp only, the others being directed to him by the 
Baptist.*' Here again we hare four di^repancies made out of the dr- 
cumatance, that the first two E%Tmgelists relate only the actual ctdl of 
eertoin di8cipleJ^ while 8t, John informs ua what previous aci^naintance 
they had of Jeaiia, So from the mete silence of ^latthew, StrauJia 
concludes positively that he opposes St. Luke, and did not consider 
Nazareth, but Bethlehem, to have been the original residence of our 
I Lord's parents, (} 39 ;) from the omisaion by the three earlier writers 
of the journeys into Judica during our Lord's Ministry, he pronounces 
that they ** contradict " St. John, who speaks of such journeys, (67 ;) 
he finds a ** discrepancy " between this ETangtlist's account of the 
relations between tiie Baptist and onr Lord, and the account of the 
others, since he gives, and they do not give, the testimony borne by the 
former to our Lord's character, [} 46 ;) he concludaa from St, Luke^s 
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not toying that St. John was in prison when he sent \pB two disciples to 
our Lord, that he considered him as not yet cast into prison, (ibid. ;) 
he finds St. Luke's and St. Matthew's acccounts.of the death of Judas 
•'irreconcilable/' because St. Luke Myt nothhi^ of remorse, or of 
suicide, but relates what has the i^ypearance of a death by accident, 
(§ 130 ;) he regards the presence of Nicodemus at our Lord's interment 
as a " fiibrication of the fourth Evangelist," simply because it is un- 
noticed by the others, (§ 80 ;) he concludes from their silence as to the 
raising of Lazarus that *< it cannot have been known to them," and 
therefore that it cannot be true, (§ 100 ;) and in other instmoes, too 
numerous to mention, he makes a similar use of the mere fi^t of 
omission. 

NoTB XXXIV., p. 169. 

See Norton's OedibiUty of the Qotpela, vol. i. pp. 74, 76. 

NoTB XXXV., p. 169. 

Li point of fkct there is scarcely a difficulty brought Ibrward by 
Strauss which has not been again and again noticed and explained by 
biblical commentators. Mr. Norton correctly says of his volumes — 
** They present a eoOectionfrom variout authon of difficulties in the his- 
tory contained in the Gk>spels, to which their expositor should par- 
ticularly direct his attention." The critical portion of them presents 
little which is novel. 

Note XXXVI., p. 171. 
See Faley's Hora PauUna, ch. i. p. 1. 

NoTB XXXVn., p. 172. 
LOen Juu^ § 13 ; vol. i. p. 60, £. T. 

NoTB XXXVin.» p. 172. 

If we taks^ |v example, the earliest of St. Paul's Epistles, the first 
to the Thessdtiifti^iSp we shall find that the following little coinddenoes 
between it and the Acts are unnoticed ^ P&ley : — 

1. The identity in the order <4yttjl% "Paul, and Silvanus, and 
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Tlmotheus," (1 Thsss. i. 1 j compare Acta icvii* 10^ 16 ; xriii. 6.) Thk 
WW the order of liignity at the time, aod was therefore imtuxally used ; 
but hud t!ie Epistle been forged aflur St. Paul's d^ath, Timotliy would 
probably have tidtcn pfijcedeiice of SUaa* eittce owing Uj the ciicum- 
st&tuiti of 3t< Paul addr<ssiiig two Epbtles to him. Ma became the name 
of &j greater note in the Church. 

2* The peciiliiiTly impressiire mention of the ThessaloniaiLS as objects 
of tbe divine election {i,i; ** knowing* brethren beloved, youti ebctiaii of 
God ") seems to be an allusion to the fact of the vision whieh summoned 
Bt. Paul into ^liiQedoma, (Acta xri, 9.) whereby the Maeedonians were 
«* chosen out *' from the reat of the "Wefllem world to be the first Euro- 
pean redpients of the GospeL The tenn inXoyii is a rare one in Scrip* 
ture, and is absc'ut^ except in thia instance, from all St. Piiul'a earlier 
Epiadea. It had been used, however^ of St, Paul himself in the visaon 
seen bj Ananias, (Acts ix. 15 1) with special reference to hU sinular 
selection by miraculous means as an object of the Divine favor^ 

3, The great mccew of tiic Gospel at Tbessalonica ia stetnigly asserted 
in versed, ("our gospel came not unto you in word only, but also in 
powar," &C-) Compare Acts ami* 4 : ** And some of them (the Jews) 
believed, and consorted with Paul and Silos, and of the devout Ore^s 
a grtat muMitude, and of the cHcf women notafiip*'* 

4, The aorist ten^s in ch» i. verses 5 and 6, and elsewhere* {iytv^tft* 
iyii'iiQnfitiff'' iytWf&jrrit^ it^SiiiiHftj* ivnpH^ffVw* '• '"^ -'■i) point naturally, but 
very unobtrusively, to a single visit on the port of St. Paul, which by 
the history of the Acts ia exactly what had taken place, 

5, The peculiar nature of the Apostolic suHenngs at l^hiMppi is hinted 
at, without being fully expressed, in the tenn tj^ffSlirff,* 0i, 3,) It was 
G^tf ^ to scourge a Roman dtiaen. 

6, The statement that while at Thessalonica St* Paul toiled and 
labored, that he might not be chargeable or burdensome to the con- 
verts, (ii. S, 9.) though not directly confirmed by the history of the 
Acts, is in harmony with the fact that at Corinth, a few months after* 
wards, he wrought at his craft with Aquila and Prise illn, (Acts xviU* 
3,) having the same object in view, (I Cor* is, 12 ; 2 Cor, xi* 9 i jdL 
13, &c,) 

7* The reference to the hinderance offered by Ihs Jftws to St Paul'* 

I Gtm«, T, tk > Wtt vei«, t. 5. ■ Ye bec&met t. 6. * Haling no^vod, v, 0, 
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prcoclimg the Gospel to the GentOes, (ii. 16.) ftceords both with the 
general conduct of the Jew» ekewliertt (Acts 3dii. 46, 60, Itc*,) and es- 
peciaUy with thoir conduct at Thessalonica, whfiiie *♦ bemg mofied with 
envy ** (^nXuiv^vrti) at the tonvereiow of the Gentiles, they *' set IJI the 
city on an upro«r«** (Acts xvii, 5.) 

Sp The ejtpwiaion, ** wc would havo come unto you — m?at /, Patd — 
once and agairit" deiiTcs peculiar force from the elrcumBtoni?© rtkted in 
the ActSi (irii, 1*-16,) that after leaving ilacedonifl ba wm tot some 
time atone at Athens^ while S0a3 and Timothy remained at BerCEa. 

&* The mention of " the hrethren throughout all Macedonia/' in ch, 
iv, 10, harmonizefl with the account in the Acts that 8u Paul hM 
founded churches at Philippi and Bercca m well as at ThomloDm, 
(ActsxTi. 12-40; xviii. 10-12,) 

10. The ** affliction and distress '* m which SL FbuI says he waa 
(Hi. 7) at the time of Timothy's return &om Macedonia, receive Illua- 
tration from Acts xviU, 4-0, where we find that just at this period he 
was striviisg, but vainly, (♦* persuadedj" Acti xviii, 4,) to convert the Jewa 
of Corinth, *• pressed in spirit," and earnestly testifying, but to no pui- 
pose, BO that shortly tt^erwards he had to reUnquish the attcmpL "^Vhat 
** aHliction '* this would cause to St, ^ul we may gather from Eomans 
it, 1^5, 

NoTB XXXJX,, p, 173, 

I waa not aware, at the time of deUvCTiiig my sixth Leetiirei that any 
work professedly on this subject had been published. My attention has 
since been directed to a very cjioellent, though very unpretending, 
treatiic, by the R«r, T, K. Birks, eintitkd, Hor* Apontoiiaf,^ and at* 
taohed to an annotated edition of the Horts PauUn^ of Paley, The 
first chapter of this treatise contains a supplement to Pidey's ezamina- 
tiou of the Pauline Epistles. It will well repay perusal j though it is 
stiU ^ fifom exhausting the subject. Chapter ii, is eonccmed mth the 
internal coincidences in the Acta of the Apostles ; and chnpter iii, with 
those in the Gospela. The treatment of this hitter point is, unfortu- 
nately, but scanty. No more than twenty* five pages are devoted to it^ 
the author y em ft g l dn g, that «« in his present snpplcnnentary work, this 
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branch of the subject is confined, of necessity, within narrow limita ; 
since its complete investigation would demand a diitinet trmtUe^ and the 
prosecution of soma. ^0ep and difficult inquiries." (Horm JpodoKemf 
p. 188.) y 

NoTB XL., p. 178. 

Lebm /mm, } 18 ; yoL i. p. 60, £. T. 

NoTB XTiT., p. 178. 

See on these points Home's Introduction, toI. ▼. pp. 422-486, and 
pp. 487, 488 ; Eitto's Cyclcp<gdia, yoL L pp. 168-166, and 826-832 ; 
and Alford's Greek TBttament, vol. iv. part i. PlrolegODieoa, pp. 1-62. 

NoTB XLn., p. 174. 
Strauss, Leben Jeeu^ } 14, sub fin. vol. L p. 84, £. T. 

Note XLm., p. 176. 

Ibid. 1. 8. c. See above. Note XX. ; where a passage to this effidct is 
quoted at length. * 



LECTURE VII. 



Note I., p. 178. 

The only exception to this general rule, among the strictly histotical 
books, is the Book of Ruth, which is purely biographicaL It belongs 
to the Christology of the Old Testament, but it has no bearing on the 
history of the nation. 

Note n., p. 179. 

So Lardner — " It is plainly the design of the historians of the New 
Testament to write of the actions of Jesus Christ, chiefly those of his 
public Ministry, and to give an account of his death and resxirrection, 
and of some of the first steps by which the doctrine which he had 
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taught, nade ita way in the w^rld. But tbougli tiua wm thdr main 
design, and thej haTe not midcitaken to give us the political state or 
iuAtorf of the c<>tmtries in wliicli these things were done ; yet in the 
couise of their narration they have been led ttUAVoidably to mention 
many persona of note ; and to make aBnsions and ieferenc4.^s to the 
ciifltoms and tenets of the people, whom Jesua Clmst and bit ftpOdtl«s 
were concerned with/* (CrwiibtiU^t &c., vol. L p. 7p) 

Note ni*?p. 179. 

Hen^ the certainty with which literary foTgeiieSj if historical, are 
detected, in all cases where we possesa a foir knowledge of the time 
and cotintry to which they profbsii to belong. The alkg^ ** Epiutles 
of Phalwia/* the pretended Manetho, the Bpuriou* Lettefi of Plato and 
Chion, were soon e^o»c?d by criticB, who stamped them indelibly | 
the brand of forgery* chiefly by reason of tht^ir failure in tMa pnr- 
ticulax. It ia important to bear in mind^ in this connectioni the fact 
that there ia no period in the whole range of ancient history, wheireof 
we poiseia a more full and ea^ct knowledge than we do of the first 
century of our era. 

NoTB IV»t p, 180, 

These testimonies have been add\i€ed by idtnost all writera on the 
Evidences of the Christinn Rehgion ; but I do not feel justiEed in 
omitting them from the present review* They nte as follows : — 

Tacitus says, speaking of the fire which consumed Rome in Nero'a 
time, and of the general beHef that he had caused it, " In order there- 
fore to put a stop to the report, he laid l^c guilt, and inflicted tho 
severest pnniahments, upon a set of people who were holden iu abhor- 
rcnoe for thdr erimes, and called by the vulgari Chriatmm^ 7%e 
Jhunder of that n&me (tm Chrutt who suftsmd death m ike rei^ qf TiBe- 
riua, undiT his procurator Fontiut FUate, Thia peifnicious tsuperstition, ^ 
thus checked for a whQei broke out again ; and spread not only over"! 
JttdfSt tflhcre tk^ mil oriffinai^t but through Rome also, whither iill4 
things that are horrible and shameful find their way, and arc practised^ | 
Accordingly the first who were apprehended confessed, and then on 
their information a tost muUiiude were convicted, not so much of the 
crime of setting (Rome) on fire, as of hatred to mankind. And when 
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ihey wore put to death, mockery ww added to their sufFei^g* ; for 
they were either die^uiBed in the iOtms of wild beasts, and worried to 
death by tloR^, ot tiiey were crucified, or they were clothed m some 
inflammiibU i ■ iwiLiif*, and when the day dosed were biimed as lights to 
illumine the night, Nero lent Ma own gardens for this exhibition^ and 
also held the &how» of the circua* uungMng with the people in the dress 
of a charioteer, or observing the spectacle horn his diariot Where- 
fore» although those who suffeird were guilty, and deserving of some 
extraordinary puniahmetit, yet th^ came to be pitiiHi as victiins not 
BO much to the ptibHc good« aa to the cnielty of one man/^ {Annal. 

Suetonius says briefly in reference to the same occnaion, ** The CArit- 
Ham vtf^ pimi^fwd^ a set of men c^f a nsw and misehicvous superstition/' 
i¥ii, iWsrort*! f 10.) And with a possible, though not a certain, refer- 
ence to our' Lord, *» [Claudius] expelled horn Rome the Jews, who 
were continually exdtittg diflturbancea, at the imtiffoiwn of ChteMtm** 
{VU, Claud., ^25.) 

Jurenal, with a nieajung whieh cannot be mistaken, ^ when the pB»- 
sage of Tadtus above quoted has once been read, remarks : — 

ii Expose Tigellinus ; you wiU blaie in that torch where, with throali 
oonfined and emitting froth, they satand and bum ; and you do but drilw 
a broad furrow in the midst of the sand." (Sat., L 15&-1670 

Piiny 'WTitea to Trajan, •* It is my custom, sir, to refer to you all 
thingft about which I am tn doubt. For who is more capable of direct- 
ing ray heaitaiicy* or infltmeting my ignorance ? I have never been 
present at any trials of the Christiana ; eonaequently I do not know 
what is the naturt of their erimea, or the usual strietneas of their exam* 
Ination, or severity of their punishment. I have moreover bedtated not 
A littlet whetbor any distinction waa to be made in respect to age, or 
whether those of tender years were to be treated the aamc as adults ; 
whether repentance entitles them to a pardon, or whether it BbaU avail 
nothing for Mm who has once beim a Christian to r^iounoe his error ; 
whether the name its^'lf, even without any crime, should subject them 

1 Ooropnrd tli« obaerVKfeJoiui of tli« ctld Sclioli««t on tho |Munirft» " M tk* pmkUe afcwa 
of Nero lirtng mm w«f« barst^ for h« OTd«fod tb^m to 1» corvrvd «1tb wm, Um* tAmj 
Might give lliKbt td tlM ipoctators.*' And tt^ala^ ^^ Hfl oovered cvrtiilii mlidiJimsiM n«a 
C<!oiFt|M» Satloiilui' * wmekitr^omt ffuper»titioti ') ivltfa pltdL, and pa^rj imd Wax, and tilia 
ecnamsad*d An la b« iftpUvd lo thvm^ thmi Uwf biiflii bnnu" 
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to punishmetit, or only the crkncs cKJimected with the mune. In the 
mcim time, I have pursued thia eQurse towards those whi> have been 
brought before mc ta Christijiiis* I aiiked them whether they were 
Qhri^tiimfl ; if thej confessedt I repeated the queatioii a second and a 
third time, adding Ihreata of pimishmeut. If they stUl pcrscvert-d, I 
ordered thum to be led away to pimiahment ; for I could not doubt, 
whatever tlie nature of thek profe^iou might be, that a arubboru and 
uupelditif obstiuacy certainly deijcrvcd to be prniiahi^d. Tht^e were 
otl)£i-a also imder the Like infatuation ; but a* they were Boman dti- 
flenS) I directed them to be acnt to the capital. But the crime spread, 
oa is wont to happen, even while thc^ pro^cutiona were going on, mid 
numerous inal^Lnces presented thcsn^elves. An information was pre- 
sented to me without any name subscnbed, accusing a lorg^ number of 
perMJiis, who denied that they were ChristianSj or had ever hectic 
They repeated nftei me an invocation to the godss and made offerin^a 
with frankincenae and wine before ycuj- statue, which 1 had ordered to 
be brought for this purpose, together with the inaagea of the gods ; and 
moreover they reilled Christ \ whereas thooe who are truly Chnstians^ 
it k said, cannot be forced to do any of these things. I thought, there- 
fore, that th^y ought to be discharged^ Others, who were accused by 
a witnesa, t^ademed that they were Chmtmns, hut afterward"* deuled 
it. Some owned tliat they had been Chmtian^, but said they had 
renounced their error, some three years before, others more, and a few 
even as long ago aa twenty years. They all did homage to your statuo 
and the uoagea of the godiit, and at the same time reviled the name of 
Christ, They declared that the whole of their ^ilt or their error waa, 
that they w*ere accustomed to meet on a stated doy before it was light, 
and to sing in concert a hymn of praise to Christ, as Ood, and to bind 
them^lves by an oath, not for the perpetration of any wiekednesa, but 
that they would not commit any theft, robbery, or adultery, nor vio- 
late their word, nor refuse* when called upon, to restore any ^img 
committed to their trust. After this they were accustomed to separate, 
and then to reasBcmble to eat in common a harmless meal. Even thisp 
however, they ceased to do, after my ediet, in which, agrceahly to your 
commands, I forbade Ihe meeting of secret assemblies. After hearing thia, 
1 thought it the more necesfiary to endeavor to find out the truth, by put- 
ting to the torture two female slaves, who were called * deacones^s/ 
But I could disfiKiTer nothing but a perverse and extravagant supersti- 
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tiou J ind therdbre 1 dcfeired 4II fiirtlier proeecdiap until I stioaid con- 
»ult with yoiu For the nutttcr appears to me worthy of Sfucb con^ulta- 
tioai evpeckll^ on uccDunt of the number of tho^ who are inrolired in 
pwril. For mmy of every agCi of every Tank, and of eith<?T iex, ans 
exposed and will be expoaod to danger. Nor has the eonUpon of this 
superatition been confined lo the dtLes only, but it has extended to the 
viUageBi and t'Y^n to the country. Nererthelesa, it still seenu fkosalble 
to arr^t the evi!^ and to apply a remedy. At least it is wry end«tit, 
that the templesi which h^d ahf^j been almost doserced, begin to be 
I frequented, and the sacred solemnities, sn long interrupted, are again 
[ feTived I and the victims, which heretofore could hardly ^d a pur- 
ehaseri are now every where in demand. From this it is ^osy to ima^ 
fine what a multitude of men might be redaimed, if pardon should be 
offered to those who reptint.*' {Plm, Episi.^ x. 97.) 

Trajan replies, ** Yon have pursued the right course, my dear PHny. 
in conducting the ease of those Christians who were brought before 
you* Nor b it possible to adopt one uniform and invariable mode of 
proceeding. I would not have you seek out theee persons \ if they are 
brought before you, and oje convicted* tJiey must be punished ; yet 
with (hia proviso, that be who denies that he Ls a Christian, and con« 
finna this denial by actually invoking oui- gods, hijwevcr he may havt 
beak ■oipecied in time past, shall obtain pardon upon his repentance. 
But informations without the accuser's name subscribed, ought not to 
be received in prosecutions of any kind | for they are of the worst 
tendency, and aie unworthy of the age in which we live." (IbiiL 

Adrian, in his rescript addressed to Minucius Fundanns, the Proconsul 
of A^a, ifays,' »* To ^linutjiui) Fundanus : I have read a letter addressed to 
me by Serenius Granianus, a most iUuatarious man, and your predecessor 
in office* The matter seems to me to require examination, In order that 
peaceable people may not be disturbed, and that occasion of cvU-doing 
may bo taken away from caliminiatoTs. If, therefore, In accusAtiQnb of 
this sort, the people of the province can dearly affirm any thmg against 
the Christians, so as to bring the case before the tribunal, to this only let 
^em have recourse, and not to informal accusations and mere clamors. 
For it is much more suitable^ if any one wisbea to bring an accuaatip% 
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that it Bhould come tmder your adjadication. I^ therefore, any one 
accuses them, and proves that they have done any thing contrary to the 
laws, do you determine accordingly, in proportion to the greatness of 
the offence : but, by Hercules, if any one brings inrward such an accu- 
sation slanderously, take him and punish him for his impudence." (Ap. 
Euseb. Bitt. Ecelet., iv. 9.) 

NoTB v., p. 181. 

I refer especially to Strauss and his school, who attach no impor- 
tance at all to the existence of Christ, but still aUow it as a iact which 
is indisputable. (See the Lebm Jenh passim.) 

NOTB VI., p. 181. 
Ch. iL pp. 24-30. 

NoTB Vn., p. 182. 

One slight reference is found, or rather suspected, in Seneca, (Episi, 
xiv.,) one in Dio Chrysostom, (Orat, Corinthiacy xxzyii. p. 463,) none 
in Pausanius, one (see the next note) in the Epictetus of Arrian. 

Note Vm., p. 182. 

Epictet. Diuertttt, iy. 7, §§ 5, 6 : "If any one now should so regard 
his possessions, as this man regards his body, and his children, and his 
wife, &c., what tyrant would any longer be terrible to him } What 
soldiers, or what weapons of theirs, would he fear ? Under the influ- 
ence of madness, one may so regard these things ; and the CkUUaana do 
it under the influence of custom." 

Note IX., p.>183. 

The passage in the second book of the Discourses, (c. 9, § 20,) which 
has been supposed by some to refer to Christians, seems really to in- ' 
tend only those whom it mentions — viz., the Jews. (See Lardner^ 
CredibUUy, &c., voL iy.^). 49 ; Fabridus ad Dion, xxxvii. 17.) 

NoTB X., p. 183. 
This point has been slightly touched by Paley, (^Evidenem^ FSrt i. ch. 
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6, pp. 70, 710 and inaisted on at some length by Ludner. (CrMKbiUfyf 
&c. voL iy. pp. 60, 78, 160, &c.) 

NoTB XI., p. 184. 

Josephus was bom In A. D. 37, the first year of the reign of Calig- 
ula, and the fourth after our Lord's ascension. He was bred up at 
Jerusalem, where he seems to have continued, with slight interruptions, 
till he was 26 years of age. He would thus have been, as boy and 
man, a witness of the principal occurences at Jerusalem mentioned in 
the Acts, subsequently to the accession of Herod Agrippa. 

Note Xn., p. 184. 

See Joseph. Ant. Jud. xz. 9, § 1. This passage has been much dis- 
puted, and its genuineness is disallowed eyen by Lardner. {Credibility, 
&c., vol. iii. pp. 352-354.) But I agree with Burton, {Ecdea, Hist,, vol. 
i. p. 287,) and Paley, {Evidences, Part i. ch. 5, p. 69,) that there is no 
sufficient reason for the suspicions which have attached to the passage. 

Note XTTT., p. 184. 

Josephus went to Rome in his 27th year, A. D. 63, and remained 
there some time. Probably he witnessed the commencement of the 
Neronic persecution in A. D. 64, after the great fire which broke out 
in July of that year. (See above. Note IY., page 383.) 

Note XIV., p. 184. 

<*Ananus . . . called the council of judges, and bringing before them 
James, the brother of Jesua wf^ was caUed Christ, and certain others, 
he accused them of transgressing the laws, and delivered them -up to be 
stoned." {Ant, Jud, xz. 9, § 1.) According to Eusebius, {Hist, Eceles, 
ii. 23,) Josephus had the following also in another place: "These 
things came upon the Jews as an avcngement of James the Just, who 
was the brother of Jesus called Christ ; for the Jews slew him, although 
he was the most righteous of men." 

I regard the argiunents which have been brought against the famous 
passage in our copies of Josephus concerning our Lord's life and teach- 
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ing (AtU. Jud. xriii. 3, } 3) as haying completely establiBhed its spnii- 
otisness. (See Lardner, CredHntUy^ yoL ilL pp. 537-542 ; and» on the 
other Bide, Home, Introduction^ yoL i. Appendix, ch. yii.) 

NoTB XV., p. 184. 

See Paley's Evidences^ Fart L ch. 7, p. 71 ; and Dr. Traill's Euay on 
the Penonal Chairacter of JoMephm^ prefixed to his ThuMJarfton, pp. 19, 20. 

Note XYI., p. 184. 

The probable yalne of these writings may be gathered from the frag- 
ments of Celsus, presenred by Origen. Celsus quotes from all the Gos- 
pels, allows that they were written by the disciples of Jesus, and con- 
firms all the main &cts of our Lord's life, eyen his miracles, (which he 
ascribes to magic ;) only denying his resurrection, his raising of others, 
and his being declared to be the Son of God by a yoice from heayen. 
A collection of the *< testimonies" which his fragments afibrd will be 
found in Lardner. {CrtdUriUty^ &c., yoL iy. pp. 115, et seqq.) 

Note XVIL, p. 184. 

See Socrat Bitt. Ecelet. L 9, p. 32 ; Justinian, Noy. 42, c. 1 ; Hos- 
heim, De Rebm Christ, ante Corutantin. Magn. p. 561. 

NoTB XYm., p. 185. 
ApcHog, L p. 65, and p. 70. 

NoTB XIX., p. 185. 

8o at least Justin belieyed. {Apol, i. p. 70.) Tertnllian adds, that 
they contained an account of our Sayiour's resurrection, of his appear- 
ances to his disciples, and his ascension into heayen before their eyes. 
{Apolog, c. 21.) Eusebius (^Hiat, Ecelet, vl 2) and Orosius (yii. 4) 
bear nearly similar testimony. As Dr. Burton remarks, (Eceka. Hist. 
yol. 1. p. 34,) <*It is almost impossible to suppose that the Fathers 
were mistaken in belieying some such document to be presenred in the 
archiyes." Their confident appeals to it show that they belieyed its 
substance not to be un&yorable to our Lord's character. Whether 
aft* 
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they exactly knew its contents, or no, must depend primarily on the 
question, whether the documents of this class, preserved in the State 
Archives, were generally accessible to the public. They were certainly 
not published ; and as they were of the nature of secret communica- 
tions to the Emperor, it may be doubted whether it was easy to obtain 
a sight of them. Still, perhaps, the Christians may have learnt the 
contents of Pilate's "Acts," from some of those members of the Im- 
perial household (Phil. iv. 22) or fiimily, (Burton, Eeei. HitLf Tol. L p. 
867,) who became converts at an early period. 



Note XX., p. 187. 

On the extent of the dominions of Herod the Ghreat, see Joaepb. Ani. 
Jud, xiv. 14-18. He died, as we have already seen, (supra, Lecture 
VI. Note I.,) in the year of Rome 760. On his death, there was a 
division of his territories among his sons, Archelaus receiving Judsea, 
Samaria, and Idumaia; Antipas, Galilee and Persea; Philip, Trach- 
onitis and the adjoining countries. (Joseph. De Bell, Jud. i. 33, §8, 
and ii. 6, § 3.) Ten years later (A. D. 8) Archelaus was removed, and 
his dominions annexed to the Roman Empire, being placed tmder a 
Procurator, (Coponius,) who was subordinate to the President of Syria, 
(Joseph. Ant. Jud, xviii. 1, § 1,) while Philip and Antipas continued to 
rule their principalities. Thirty-three years after, (A. D. 41,) Herod 
Agrippa, by the favor of Claudius, reunited the several provinces 
of Palestine under his own government, and reigned over the whole 
territory which had formed the kingdom of Herod the Great. (IWd. 
six. 5, § 1.) At his death, A. D. 44, the Roman authority was estab- 
lished over the whole coimtry, which was administered by a Procura- 
tor holding under the President of Syria. To the yoimger Agrippa, 
however, king of Chalcis, a power was presently intrusted (A. D. 48) 
of managing the sacred treasury at Jerusalem, superintending the tem- 
ple, and appointing the Jewish High Priests. (Ibid. xx. 1.) 



Note XXI., p. 187. 

Tacitus sacrifices accuracy to brevity in his sketch of these changes : 
— «* The victorious Augustus enlarged the kingdom given by Antony 
to Herod. After the death of Herod, one Simon, without waiting for 
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any action on the part of the Emperor, assumed the royal title. 
Quintilius Varus took possession of Syria, and punished him ; and the 
children of Herod goyemed the nation thus brought into subjection, 
dividing its territory into three districts. Under Tiberius, they re- 
mained quiet; but afterwards, when they were ordered by Caius 
Caesar (i. e. Caligula) to place his statue in the temple, they preferred 
to take up arms. The death of the Emperor put a stop to this rerolt. 
Claudius, after the kings had either died or been reduced to subjection, 
intrusted the goyemment of the province of Judsea to Roman knights, 
or freedmen." (i/irt. y. 9.) 

Elsewhere, he sometimes £Edls into actual error, as where he assigns 
the death of Agrippa, and the reduction of Judsea into the form of a 
Roman province, to the 9th of Claudius, A. D. 49. {Annal, id, 23.) 

Dio's notices are very confused. He seems scarcely able to distin- 
guish one Herod from another. {Hist. Rom, xlix. p. 405, £. ; liii. p. 
626, D. ; Iv. p. 667, B. ; and Ix. p. 670, B.) 

Note XXIL, p. 187. 

See the last note. Tacitus appears, in both the passages, to place 
the first reduction of Judsea into the position of a Roman province 
under Claudius, upon the death of Agrippa. Yet he elsewhere notices 
the procuratorship of Pontius Pilate, in the reign of Tiberim. {Ann. 
XV. 44, quoted in Note IV.) 

Note XXm., p. 187. * 

Joseph. Ant, Jud, zz. 1, § 3. It has not always been seen that Pestos 
referred (iviBtro) St. Paul's case to Agrii»pa on account of his occupy- 
ing this position. Dean Alford, however, distinctly recognizes this 
feature of the transaction. {Greek Testament, yoL ii. p. 262.) 

Note XXIV., p. 188. 

It has been questioned whether the Jews themselves had any right of 
capital punishment at this time. (Lardner, Credibility, &c., vol. i. pp. 
21-48; Olshausen, BibUeeher Commentary vol. ii. p. 601.) Jocjphus 
certainly represents the power as one which the Romans reserved to 
themselves from the first establishment of the procuratorsh^. (Dt 
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BeU. Jud. ii. 8, § 1 ; compare Ant. Jud. zz. 9, {1.) But, as Bean 
Alford remarks, the history of Stephen and of the <• great persecution," 
(itt»Yfi^ niyas,) soon after, seems to show **that the Jews did, by 
oonnivance of^ or in the absence of the Procurator, administer summary 
punishments of this kind." (Greek TettomnU^ Tol. ii. p. 75 ; compare 
Joseph. AnL Jud, L a. e.) 

NoTB XXV., p. 188. 

See Matt t. 26 ; x. 29 ; zvii. 25 ; zviii. 28 ; xxvi. 53 ; zzrii. 26, 27, 
and 65 : Mark Ti. 27 ; &c. The terms, it will be observed, are such as 
either belong to the military force, the revenue, or the office of gov- 
ernor. They are such therefore as would naturally be introduoed by a 
foreign dominant power. 

Note XXVI., p. 189. 

See Mark vi. 7, and 40 ; vii. 11 ; x. 51 ; xiii. 14 ; &c. The number 
of instances might of course be greatly increased. Among the most 
noticeable are Matt. v. 18, (/ar« ?v ?) ^ia «(»«/a ; >) v. 22, (A««<i;«) v. 29, 
(y/fwa;3) yi. 24, (f«a/««v5j;4 conf. Luke xvi. 9, &c. ;) Mark iiL 17, 

iPoavspyirj^) V. 41, (raXtedt «o5/ii;«) vii. 34, {i^i^Ml^ xi. 9, {&9uv9&i^ 

John i. 43, («ci7^(.>) Compare also the thoroughly Hebrew character 
of the Canticles in Luke i. and ii. 

Note XXVII., p. 189. 

Joseph. De BeU, Jud, vii. 8, § 1 : « For that time was fruitful 
among the Jews in b}1 sorts of wickedness, so that they left no ML 
deed imdone ; nor was there any new form of wickedness, which any 
one could invent, if he wished to do so. Thus they were all corrupt, 
both in their public and their private relations ; and they vied with 
each other who should excel in impiety towards Gk>d and ii^justice to 
men. The more powerM oppressed the common people, and the 
common people eagerly sought to destroy the more powerful ; for the 
former class were governed by the love of power, and the latter by the 
desire to seize and plunder the possessions of the wealthy." Compare 
Am. Jud. XX. 7, § 8 ; BeU. Jud. v. 13, § 6 ; and 10, § 5. 
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Note XXVm., p. 189. 

Joseph. Ant, Jud. xyii. 9, § 3 ; zx. 4, { 3 ; Bett. Jud, iL 19, { 1 ; &c. 
On one occasion it appears that more than two and a half millions of 
persons had come up to Jerusalem to worship. (fielL Jud, tL 9, { 3.) 

NoTB XXDL., p. 189. 

Ant, Jtid. XV. 7, § 8 : "In Jerusalem there were two fortresses, one 
belonging to the city itself, and the other to the temple. Whoever held 
these had the whole nation in their power ; for without the command 
of these, it was not possible to offer the sacrifices ; and no Jew could 
endure the thought that these should £Edl to be offered : they were even 
ready sooner to lay down their lives, than to omit the religious sacri- 
fices which they were accustomed to offer to Gh>d." 

Note XXX., p. 189. 

Not only was Caligula's attempt to have his statue set up in the tem- 
ple resisted with determination, (Joseph. Ant, Jud, xviii. 8,) but when 
the younger Agrippa, by raising the height of his house, obtained 
a view into the temple courts, the greatest indignation was felt, 
(iiivwf l^alixatvovJ) The Jews immediately raised a wall to shut out 
his prospect, and when Festus commanded them to remove it, they pos- 
itively refused, declaring that they would rather die than destroy any 
portion of the sacred &bric, (^p v y^(> o^;^ imitivtiv, KaOat^Oivnt nvds nipoog 
«• ^po5.) See Ant, Jud, xx. 8, § 11 ; and on the general subject, com- 
pare Fhilo, De Legat, ad Caium, pp. 1022, 1023. 

NoTB XXXI., p. 190. 
Ant. Jud. zv. 8, §$ 1-4. 

Note XXXn., p. 190. 
See Laidner's CredOittty, &c., book L ch. 9 ; vol. L pp. 110-121. 

Note XXXTTT., p. 190. 

Josephus tells us, that when Cyrenius came to take the census of 
men's properties throughout Judasa, a controTWy arose among the 
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Jews on the legality of submissioii to foreign taxation. Judas of Gal- 
ilee (see Acts y. 37) maintained that it was a surrender of the theo- 
cratic principle; while the bulk of the chief men, including some 
considerable number of the Pharisees, took the opposite view, and 
persuaded the people to submit themselTes. (Ani. Jud. xriiL 1, i 1.) 



NoTB XXXrV., p. 190. 

Ant, Jud, XX. 6, { 1 : ** Now there arose an enmity between the 
Samaritans and the Jews, from the following cause: The Qalileans 
were accustomed, in going up to the feasts that were held in Jerusalem, 
to pass through the country of the Samaritans. At this time there was 
on the road which they took a Tillage called Guinea, situated on the 
boundary between Samaria and the great plain. When the Galileaiui 
came to this place, they were attacked, and many of them killed." 

Note XXXV., p. 190. 

Ibid, xriii. 1, {§ 3 and 4. Note especially the following: Of the 
Pharisees — " They believe that souls have an immortal vigor, and that 
beyond the grave there are rewards and punishments, according as 
they follow a virtuous or a vicious course of life in this world." Of 
the Sadducees — ** But the doctrine of the Sadducees is, that the soul 
is annihilated together with the body." Compare Acts xxiii. 8. 

Note XXXVI., p. 190. 

Ibid. 1. s. c. [The Pharisees] " are very influential with the people ; 
and whatever prayers to God or sacrifices are performed, are performed 
at their dictation. The doctrine [of the Sadducees] is received by but 
few ; but these are the men who are in the highest authority." 

Note XXXVH., p. 190. 

Bell. Jud.t vi. 5, § 4. ** But that which most of all roused them to 
tmdcrtake this war, was an ambiguous oracle, . . . found in their 
sacred books, that at that time a man of their country should rule 
over the whole earth*^ 
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Note XXXVm., p. 190. 

Sueton. Vit. Veipaaian,, { 4 : *< An ancient and settled opinion had 
preyailed throughout the whole East, that fate had decreed that at that 
time persons proceeding from Judsea should become masters of the 
world. This was foretold, as the event afterwards proved, of the 
Roman Emperor ; but the Jews applied it to themselves, and this was 
the cause of their rebellion." Compare Vit. Oetav,, § 94, and Yirg. 
Eclog,, iv. 

NoTB XXXIX., p. 190. 

Tacit. Hittor.t v. 13 : ** These things [the prodigies that occurred just 
before the capture of Jerusalem by the Romans] were regarded by a 
few as alarming omens ; but the greater niunber believed that it was 
written in the ancient books of the priests, that at that very time the 
East, should become very powerful, and that persons proceeding from 
Judsea should become masters of the world." 

Note XL., p. 190. 
LOm JetUt § 34 ; toL L p. 220, E. T. 

Note XM., p. 190. 

See Fhilo, De LegaUone ad Caium, p. 1022, D. E. For the portrait- 
ure of Josephus, see above. Note XXYII. 

Note XT.TT., p. 191. 

This passage is given by Wetsten (Aoo. Tssi, Gr., voL iL p. 563) and 
Dean Alford (Oreek Tettameni, vol. ii. p. 175) as from Xenophon De 
Rep. Athemena. I have not succeeded in verifying the refisrence. 

Note XLUI., p. 191. 
liv. zlv. 27, ad fin. 

Note XUV., p. 192. 

How attractive to etrangert Athens was, even in her decline, may be 
Been from the examples of Cicero, Germanicus, Paasmias, and others. 
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(See Conybeare and Howaon's life of Sf. PavX^ toI. i. pp. 398, 399.) 
On the greediness of the Athenians after noveUy, see Demosth. Philipp, 
i. p. 43, ('* Or tell me, do you wish to go about asking each other in 
the market place, < What is the news ? ' And can there be any thing 
newer, than that the man of Macedon," &c ;) PhU^, EpiH, pp. 156, 
157 ; u£lian. Var. Eitt.y v. 13 ; Schol. ad Thucyd. iii. 88, &c. On 
their religiousness, compare Pauaan. i. 24, § 3, (the Athenians are more 
zealous than others in the worship of the gods ;) Xen. Rep, Athmieiu. 
iii. { 1, and { 8 ; Joseph. CorUra Apion. ii. 11, (*< All say, that the Athe- 
nians are the most religious of the Greeks ; ") Strab. ▼. 3, $ 18 ; ^lian. 
Var. Hiat. t. 17 ; PhUostrat. Vit. ApoUon, vi. 3 ; Dionys. HaL De Jttd. 
Thuc.t § 40 ; and among later authors, see Mr. Grote's Sittarjf of Qneoe^ 
Tol. iii. pp. 229-232. 

NoTB XLV., p. 192, 

See the Life and Epistles of St, Paul, by Messrs. Conybeare and How- 
son, vol. ii. pp. 66, ct seqq. (1.) The ** Great Goddess, Diana," is found 
to have borne that title as her usual title, both from an inscription, 
(Boeekh, Corpus Inscript,, 2963 C,) and firom Xenophon, (Ephes. i. p. 
16 : "I invoke our ancestral God, the great Diana of the Ephe- 
slans.") (2.) The ^^Asiarchs" are mentioned on various coins and 
inscriptions. (3.) The "town-clerk" (ypa^i/iarrtj) of Ephesus is like- 
wise mentioned in inscriptions, (Boeekh, No. 2963 C, No. 2966, and 
No. 2990.) (4.) The curious word vfwcdpoj, (Acts xix. 36,) literally 
<* sweeper " of the temple, is also found in inscriptions and on coins, 
as an epithet of the Ephesian people, (Boeekh, No. 2966.) The ** tSbrer 
shrines of Diana," the "court-days," the "deputies" or "proconsuls" 
(^ivOOiruToi) might receive abundant classical illustration. The temple 
was the glory of the ancient world * — enough still remains of the 
" theatre " to give evidence of its formw greatness. 

NoTB XLVI., p. 192. 

Compare Luke xxiii. 2 ; John xix. 12-16 ; Acts xxv. 12 and 26 ; 
xxvi. 32 ; 2 Tim. iv. 17 ; 1 Pet. ii. 13 and 17. 

1 Plin. xzzv. 81; Strmb. xiv. 1; PhU. Bjg. De SepU <M, SpeetaeuHe. 
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Note XLVH., p. 192. 

The Roman proTinces under the empire were administered either by 
proconsuls, or legates, or in a few instances by procurators. The tech- 
nical Greek name for the proconsul is ivdtnrarof, (Polyb. xxi. 8, } 11,) 
as that for the consul is hurof. Proconsuls are mentioned by St. Luke 
in Cyprus, (Acts xiii. 7,) at Ephesus, (ib. xix. 38,) and at Corinth, (ib. 
zviii. 12, where the verb <* to be a proconsul" expresses the office of 
Gallio.) In erery case the use of the term is historically correct. (See 
below. Notes CIV. and Cvili.) Other officers are not so distinctly 
designated. Legates do not occur in the history ; and the Greek pos- 
sessing no term correspondent to proctirator, such officers appear only 
as ^x«/idvff, (governors,) a generic term applicable to proconsuls also. 
(See Luke ii. 2 ; iii. 1 ; Matt, xxvii. 2 ; Acts zziii. 24 ; xxvi. 30, &c.) 

The anxiety to avoid tumults may be observed in the conduct of 
Pilate, (Matt, xxvii. 24 ;) of the authorities at Ephesus, (Acts xix. 
35-41 ;) and of Lysias, (Acts xxi. 32 ; xxii. 24.) The governors were 
liable to recall at any moment, and knew that they would probably be 
superseded, if they allowed troubles to break out. 

Note XLVm., p. 192. 

See especially Gallio's words, (Acts xviii. 14-16.) Compare Acts 
xxiii. 29 ; and xxviiL 30, 31. On the general tolerance of the Bomans, 
see Lardner's Credibility, vol. i. p. 95, et seqq. 

Note XLDC., p. 192. 

In a Rescript of Severus and Caracalla, (JDigeel, zlviii. 17f 1») we 
read, <* We have also this law, that the absent must not be oondenmed ; 
for indeed the rule of justice does not allow any one to be condemned 
without having his cause heard." Compare Dionys. HaL vii^ 53, p. 
441. The odium incurred by Cicero for proceeding without formal 
trial against the Catiline conspirators, (JEp. ad Famil., t. 2, p. 60, b,) is 
an indication of the value attached to the principle in question. 

Note L., p. 192. 

Acts zziL 28. Dio says of Antony, « He collected money from 
private individnala, seUing to some the right of citlsenship, and to 
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others exemption from taxes." And of Claudius, ** Since the Romans 
were, so to speak, in all things preferred to foreigners, many addressed 
their petitions directly to him, [for the priyilege of citizenship,] and 
others purchased it ef Messalina, and of the Emperor's fiiyorites," (Ix. 
17, p. 676, C.) Citizenship by birth on the part of a foreigner mi^ 
arise (1.) from his being a native of some colony or munidplum ; (2.) 
from a grant of citizenship, on account of senrioe rendered, to his 
&ther, or a more remote ancestor ; or (3.) from his &ther, or a more 
remote ancestor, haying purchased his freedom. Dio speaks, a little 
before the passage last quoted, of many Lydans having been depriTed 
of their Roman citizenship by Claudius. That Jews were often Roman 
dtizens appears from Josephus. (Ant, Jud. xIt. 10, {{ 18, 14, 16, &c.) 

NoTB U., p. 192. 

Acts xxv. 11. Suetonius says of Augustus, «The appeals of liti- 
gants belonging to the city he referred every year to the praetor ; but 
those of persons belonging to the provinces, to men of consular dignity, 
of whom he had appointed a separate one over the afiairs of each pro- 
vince." (Vit, Octav, c. 33.) Pliny probably refers to cases where the 
right of appeal had been claimed, when he says of the BithyniA Chris- 
tians, ** There were others imder the same infatuation; but as they 
were Roman citizens, I directed them to be sent to the capital." (^. 
ad Dn^\ x. 97.) 

NoTB LH., p. 192. 

The humane treatment of prisoners is an occasional feature of the 
Roman system. (See Acts xziv. 23, and xsrriii. 16 and 30.) Lardner 
(Credibility, vol. i. p. 128) observes that the treatment of Herod Agrip- 
pa I. closely illustrates that of St. Paul. Soon after his first imprison- 
ment, by the influence of AntoniaThis friends were allowed free access 
to him, and permitted to bring him food and other comforts. (Joseph. 
Ant. Jud, zviii. 6, § 7.) On the death of Tiberius, whom he had 
offended, Caligula enlarged him Airther, permitting him to return and 
live in his oum house, where he was still guarded, but less strictiy than 
before. (Ibid. § 10 : "He commanded that Agrippa should be removed 
from the camp to the house in which he had lived before he was impris- 
oned ; so that now he was free from anxiety with regard to his situa- 
tion ; for it was, to be sure, one of custody and surveiLlance, but with 
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much liberty as to his mode of life." CompBie the ord«r of Pelii with 
regard to St* Paul — "commantiing a eentujion to keep lum, and to le( 
him have Uhertjf" &c Acts xxir. 23.) 

NOTB Un., p. 192. 

On one occasian we find St* Paul ^<boimd with two chainfl," (Aetil 
xd. 33 ;) but commonly we hear of his " chain " {Ui^^ti) in the Hingu* 
lar* (Acrts xxviii* 20; Ephes. ti. 20 ; 2 Tim* 1* 16*) Now, it k abun^ j 
dantlj apparent from Seneca (De Tran^tiU* 10, Epist* 5) and other 1 
writers^ {Tadi, Ann. iv. 28, &c*,) that prisoners were commonly faa^ , 
ten cd by a chain passed &om their right wrist to the left wrist of their 
keep^* Where gre&t^ Bectirity waa dcsiredt a prisoitet' had two keep- 
ers, and a ac^cond chain was paasicd &om Ms left wrist to the second 
keeper's right* The keeper to whom a prisoner was bound waa called 
co-bondmau. 

NoTB Liy,, p. Ifl2. 

Matt. xTvii. 27 ; Acta xx. 6 ; xxiv. 23 ; xxvm. l, 16. The military 
custody {cfistcdia miliiatia} of the Romans is weO known to ^Titers on 
antiquities* IHpiaa nayi* that when a person was arrested, it was tbi 
business of the proconsul to determine *» whether the person should Ihj 
eonnnittcd to prison* or delivered to the custody of n soldier, or placed 
in the care of his sureties^ or^ finally^ Icfl to take care of himself.'" {Di- 
gest, xlviii. Tit* 3. Dti Custod. et Es^ih. Reor* } 1.) EjEamplee of thai 
military custody will "be found in Tacitus, (jiim* iii, 22 i) Josephus^ 
(Afii. Jud. xriii* 6, { 7 ;) IgnatiuB, (Ejj. ad E&man, v* p. 370 Mari^. 
Igmti.f (iL p. 4fiO ; r. p, 544,) Ac* 

Note LY., p. 193* 

Bumininf free persons by aconrging (Acti madi, 24) or other tortoie, 
was against the spirit, and indeed against the letter, of the Bom on law. 
"The I)i?ine Augustua made a kw that the torture should not he 
applied." (£>i^* 48, Tit* IS, § I.) But arhLtrnry power often broke 
this law, both at Home and in the provinces. Suetonius says of Au- 
gUSttlSy <* And he took Quintus Gallius, the praetor, from the tribunal^! 
and put him to the torture, as if he had been a slave/* {Vii. Octtm, 
f 27.) Tacitus of Nero, "Thinking that the body of a womnn would ' 
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not be able to endure the pain, he ordered Epicharis to be scourged.*' 
(Armal, xy. 57.) This examination was in part by scourging. 

NoTB LVL, p. 192. 

See JAyj zzxiii. 36, (" After they had been scourged, he ftstened 
them to crosses;") YaL Max. i. 7, {4; Joseph. Beff. Jud. u. 14, { 9, 
(« Florus chastised many with scourges, and afterwards crucified them. 
He had the boldness to scourge men of equestrian rank befbre the judg- 
ment-seat, and then to nail them to the cross ; ") &c These last notices 
show the practice on the part of the Roman goyemors of Fidestine. 

NoTB LVn., p. 192. 

The crucifixion of the Orientals has more commonly been impaling, 
than nailing to a cross. (See Ctesias, ap. Phot. Bibl, Cod. LXXII., p. 
122 ; Casuabon. Exerc, AtUibaron, xvi. 77.) The Romans fiistened the 
body to the cross either by cords or nails. (See Smith's Dictionary of 
Or, and Rom, Antiq, p. 370.) It is evident from Josephus, that nailing 
was the common practice in Palestine. (See the last note, and com- 
pare Bell, Jud, vi. : "The soldiers, through rage and hatred, fastened 
their captives to crosses, some in one manner, and some in another, in 
mockery ; and on account of the great nxmiber, there was not room 
enough for the crosses, nor crosses enough for the bodies.") St. Au- 
gustine speaks as if nailing was the ordinary Roman method. {Tractat. 
xxxvi. in Johann. Opera^ vol. ix. p. 278 : ** When men are tormented 
with very severe pains, they call them ex-cruciatingi, a term derived 
from the cross, (a cruce.) For they who are crucified, being sus- 
pended on the wood, and being fastened to it with nails, undergo a 
lingering death.") 

Note LVm., p. 192. 

Plutarch, de Sera Numinis Vindicta, ii. p. 554, A. : « And each of the 
malefactors sentenced to capital punishment, carries his own cross." 
Compare Artcmidor. Oneirocrit, ii. 61 : "The cross is also a symbol of 
death, and he that is about to be nailed to it, first carries it along." 
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NoTB LTX., p. 10^, 

The pnietiee of BttacMng a small board or placnjd to crimmals, with 
a noti£catioa of the nature of their offence, h mentioned by seveTal 
Mriters, and there are many aUusbns to it in the pocta. The technical 
jxjmie of thia placard was in Latin '* titulufl." (Compare tbc title of 
John jdx, 190 See Sueton. ViL C&U^. $ 34: "At a public feafil in 
Bome^ whem a slaye had stolen a picc« of Rilver &om one of the couches^ 
he ddiirercd him at once to the executioner, and Ms hands being cuf I 
off, and hunging lipon his breast, BUBpc'nded from Hs neck^ he wag led" I 
about through the throng of guests at the fcaat, carrying brfstrt him m 
UUe v?hich dectared the came of A£» pmiiiliJtieTd.*' Vit^ Domitian, j 10; ] 
*'He dragged &om the theatre a master of a &mily^ hecanse be badi 
iiaid that a Thracian was equal to a gladiator, but unequal to a mosteir j 
of the sbowa, and cast blm to the dogs in tho areuRs wUh thi» Htk : *%\ 
Parmulnrian ^ who haa gpoken impiously.* ** Dlo Caj<^. liv, p. 523 ,*' 
^* When tlie father of Ca^pio therefore released on!* of tlie aluves who 
had been boniahed along with bis son, because be had tried to defend 
the deceased^ but led ^ other one, who had betrayed him, through 
the midst of the market place^ tdih a writing declaring the cau^e of hit * 
death, and afterwards crucified bim» he was not displeased/' Ovid. ^ 
Fasii^ vi. 190, 191 ; ^^ He lived tliat ho might die convicted of a crime 
Rgainst the state, Advan<^ age conferred upon him this tith'* Com- 
pare 7V«^ iii, I, 47. We have no elasalcol proof that llie "titttlua" 
wu ordinarily affixed to the cross, tin]e«fl we may view as such the 
ttfttement of HesycMua— ^^A board, a door, a plastered tablet, on 
which accuaationa againsi nuk&ctors were written at Athens. It waa 
aJbo fiOfCtd u]pon the aross/* 



Note ULt p. 192. 

Seneca speaks of the ** centurion who had the charge of inflieting 
punishment '* aa an ordinary thing. (De Ira, c. 16» p. 31*) Petronius 
Arbittir saya, * « A floldier watched the crosses, lest some one ahould 
carry off the bodies for burial/* {Satyr, e* HI*) 



1 ThU wvrd mmns, " an aillieTviit of tbe party of Qm Ttifadnoi, wbo wero armed 
with a imaU rotmd iMnldt called * [Antia.' " 

84 • 
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NoTB LXL, p. 192. 

So Alford (Tol. i., p. 647) — ** The gannentB of the executed were by 
law the perquisites of the soldiers on duty." CL Digut. zlyiiL Tit* 
20, § 6. 

NoTB LXn., p. 193. 

Ulpiau says, *<The bodies of those who suffer capital pnniahment 
are not to be reftised to their friends. And the Divine Augustus 
writes, in the tenth book of his life, that he also observed this rule. 
But at this day, the bodies of the persons in question are not buried, 
unless permission has first been sought and granted. And sometimes 
it is not granted, espedally in the case of those condemned fbr trea- 
son." {Digest, zlyiii. Ht. 24. De Cadav. Punit. { 1.) And again ~ 
** The bodies of those who suffer punishment are to be given to any re- 
questing them for interment." (Ibid. $ 3.) So Diocletian and Maximian 
declare, ** We do not forbid that those who are g^ty of crimes, after 
they have been duly pimished, should be consigned to burial." The 
practice of the Jews to take bodies down from the cross and bury them 
on the day of their crucifixion, is witnessed to by Josephus — <* He pro- 
ceeded to such a degree of impiety, as to cast out bodies unburied, 
although the Jews took so much care in regard to burials, that they even 
took down and buried, before the sun went down, those who had been 
condemned and crucified." {De BeU, Jud, iv. 6, § 2.) 

Note LXTTT., p. 193. 

Among minute points of accordance may be especially noticed the 
following : — 1. The geographical accuracy, (a) Compare the divisions 
of Asia Minor mentioned in the Acts with those in Pliny. Phrygia, 
Oalatia, Lycaonia, Cilicia, Pamphylia, Pisidia, Asia, Mysia, Bithynia, 
are all recognized as existing provinces by the Boman geographer, writ- 
ing probably within a few years of St. Luke. (JT. N, v. 27, et seqq.) 
(6) The division of European Greece into the two provinces of Mace- 
donia and Achaia, (Acts xix. 21, &c.,) accords exactly with the arrange- 
ment of Augustus noticed in Strabo, (xvii. ad fin.) (c) The various 
tracts in or about Palestine belong exactly to the geography of the 
time, and of no other. Judasa, Samaria, Galilee, Trachonitis, Itunea, 
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Abilene, Decapolis, are recognized as geographically distinct at this 
period by the Jewish and classical writers. (See Plin. H, N, v. 14, 18, 
23 ; Strab. xri. 2, §§ 10, 34 ; Joseph. Ant, Jud, zix. 5, { 1, &c.) 
(d) The routes mentioned are such as were in use at the time. The 
** ship of Alexandria," which, conyeying St. Paul to Rome, lands him 
at Puteoli, follows the ordinary course of the Alexandrian corn-ships, 
as mentioned by Strabo, (xrii. 1, { 7,) Fhilo, {In Flace. pp. 968, 969,) 
and Seneca, {Epitt. 77,) and touches at customary harbors. (See 
Sueton. Vit, TU, § 25,) Paul's journey from Troas by Neapolis to 
Philippi presents an exact parallel to that of Ignatius, sixty years later, 
(Martyr, Ignat, c. 5.) His passage through Amphipolis and Apollonia 
on his road from Philippi to Thessalonica, is in accordance with the 
Itinerary of Antonine, which places those towns on the route between 
the two cities, (p. 22.) (e) The mention of Philippi as the first city of 
Macedonia to one approaching from the east, (<* the chief city of that part 
of Macedonia," Acts xyi. 12,) is correct, since there was no other be- 
tween it and Neapolis. The statement, that it was ** a colony," is also 
true, (Dio Cass. li. 4, p. 446, D ; Plin. H. N, iv. 11 ; Strab. vii. Fr. 41.) 
2. The minute political knowledge, (a) We have already seen the 
intimate knowledge exhibited of the state of Ephesus, with its pro- 
consul, town-derk, Asiarchs, &c. A similar exactitude appears in the 
designation of the chief magistrates of Thessalonica as ** the rulers of the 
city," (Acts xvii. 6,) their proper and peculiar appellation. (Boeckh, 
Corp, Inscr, No. 1967.) (6) So too the Roman governors of Corinth 
and Cyprus are given their correct titles. (See Notes CIV. and UVlll.) 
(c) Publius, the Roman governor of Malta, has again his proper tech- 
nical designation, (*< the chief man of the island," Actsxxviii. 7,) as ap- 
pears from inscriptions commemorating the chief of the Melitans, or 
<* Melitensium primus." > (See Alford, ii. p. 282.) (d) The delivery 
of the prisoners to the « captain of the (Praetorian) guard " at Rome, 
is in strict accordance with the practice of the time. (Tngan. ap. Plin* 
Ep, X. 65 : « He ought to be sent bound to the prefects of my 
Prsetorian guard." Compare Philostrat vU, Sophist, ii. 82.) 

Among additions to our classical knowledge, for which we are in- 
debted to Scripture, it may suffice to mention, 1. The existence of an 
Italian cohort (the Italian band) as early as the reign of Tiberius, (Acts 

1 Tb» lAtin and the Qreek are pndiely aqolTilent. 
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X. 1.) 2. The application of the term Zc^c^ (Angtutan) to another 
oohori^ a little later, (Acts xxviiL 1.) 3. The ezUtence of an Altar at 
Athena with the inscription, " To the unknown God,'' (Acts xviL 23,) 
which is not to be confounded with the well-known inscriptiona to un-. 
known gods. 4. The use of the titTe vrparvyo) (Pnetors) by the Duum- 
"viri, or chief magistrates of Philippi, (Acta xtL 20.) We know from 
Cicero, (D0 Ltg. Agrair, 34,) that the title was sometimes assumed in 
such cases, but we haye no other proof that it was in uae at FhUippL 

NoTB LXTY., p. 198. 
Lardner, CfMXnMiyt &c., toL L p. 60. 

KoTB LXY., p. 198. 

See Acts ziii. 5, 14 ; zIt. 1 ; zyi. 3, 13 ; zyii. 1, 10, 17 ; xyiiL 4 ; 
zix. 8, &c. 

Note LXVI., p. 194. 

<* Now, in regard to the holy city, there are some things which I ought 
to say. It is, as I have said, the place of my nativity ; and it is the 
metropolis, not of the single country of Judaea, but of a great many 
countries, by means of the colonies which it has sent out frt>m time to 
time, — some to the neighboring coimtries of Egypt, Fhcenice, S3rria 
proper, and that part called Code- Syria ; — and some planted in the 
more distant regions of Pamphylia, Cilicia, and many parts of Asia, as 
&r as Bithynia and the recesses of Pontus ; in like manner also in 
Europe, in Thessaly, Boeotia, Macedonia, uEtolia, Attica, Argos, Cor- 
inth, and many of the best parts of the Peloponnesus ; and not only 
are the continental countries full of Jewish colonies, but also the most 
ihmous islands, as Eubcea, Cyprus, and Crete ; not to speak of those 
beyond the Euphrates. For excepting a small part of Babylon, and of 
the other satrapies, all the places which haye a fertile territory around 
them have Jewish inhabitants ; so that if my country shall receive this 
&yor from thee, not one city only, but ten thousand others, situated in 
every region of the habitable world, will be benefited ; those in Europe, 
and Asia, and Africa ; those on the continents and in the islands, on 
the sea shore and in the interior. (Philo Jud. Logat, ad Caium^ pp. 
1031, 1032.) 
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NoTB LXVIL, p. 194. 

** For no single country contains the Jews, but they axe exceedingly 
numerous ; on which account they are distributed through nearly all 
the most flourishing countries of Europe and Asia, both insular and 
continental ; and they all regard the sacred dty as their metropolis." 
(Ibid. In Flacc. p. 971, E.) 

NoTB LXYHL, p. 194. 

Joseph. Ant, Jud. xx. 2 ; Ds BeU, Jud, yn. 3, § 3 ; Contr, Apion, ii. 
36, &c. 

NoTB LXIX., p. 194. 

Philo frequently mentions the synagogues under the name of <* places 
of prayer." {In Flacc, p. 972, A. B. E. ; Legat, in Caium, p. 1014, &c.) 
Their position by the sea-side, or by a riyer-side, is indicated, among 
other places, in the Decree of the Halicamasaians reported by Josephus, 
{Ant, Jud, ziy. 10, § 23,) where the Jews are allowed to otkar prayers 
by the sea-side, according to their national custom. See also Philo, 
Legat, in Caium^ p. 982, D. ; Tertull. ad Nat. i. 18 ; D0 J^jun, c. 16 ; 
and Jut. Sat, iii. 13. 

Note LXX., p. 194. 

Lightfoot, Hebraic, et Tabnudic, Exereitai,, not. in Act. Apost. tL 8; 
Warkst yol. iL p. 664. 

NoTB LXXL, p. 194. 

See Legat, in Camn^ (p. 1014, C. D.,) where Philo speaks of Transti- 
berine Rome as Kortjfonivnv mal obnoiihip> "tpbt *lonhuiw¥^^ and then adds, ' 

Note LXXD., p. 194. 

Annal, iL 85 : « The question of banishing the sacred Cites of the ^ 
Egyptians and of the Jetoa was also determined ; a decree was made by 

1 Oocnpled and inhaUtod hj J«wa. 

• But the gr«ator part of them were Roman fireedmen. -7 
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the fiithers, that four thousand of the elas$ offieedmen^ who were tainted 
with that superstition — those being selected who were of suitable age 
— should be transported to the island of Sardinia." 

NoTB LXXUL, p. 195. 

For the tumultuous spirit of the foreign Jews, see Sueton. tU, CkmtL 
p. 25 ; Dio Cassius, Ix. 6 ; Joseph. Ani. Jud, xviii, 8, § 1 ; 9, { 9 ; zx. 
1, § 1 ; &c. 

Note LXXIV., p. 196. 

Anntd, xy. 44. Tiberius reigned (as sole emperor) 23 years. (Suet, 
t^. Tib, § 73.) His prindpahM^ however, may date from three years 
earlier, when he was associated by Augustus. (Tadt. Aam^ i. 3 ; Suet. 
vU. Tib, § 21.) 

Note LXXV., p. 196. ., 

If our Lord was bom in the year of Rome 747, (see above. Lecture 
VI., Note L) he would have been three years old at Herod's death ; 
and 32 years old when he commenced his mimstry, in the fifteenth year 
from the associated principate of Tiberius. This is not incompatible 
with St. Luke's declaration, that he was about thirty years of age (JStvtl 
hHv rptdKovTo) when he began to preach ; for that ei^ression admits of 
some latitude. (See Alford's Greek Testament, yoL L pp. 323 and 327.) 

NoTB LXXVI., p. 196. 
Joseph. Ant, Jud, xiy. 7, § 3 ; zyii. 8, $ 1 ; Nic. Damasc. Fr. 6, 

NoTB LXXVn., p. 196. 

Joseph. Ant, Jud. xy. 6^ { 7; Tacit. Hist, y. 9. '•'The victorious 
Augustus enlarged the kingdom given to Herod by Antony." 

Note LXXVm., p. 196. 

> See Lardner's Credibilitsf, vol. i. pp. 148-161 ; and compare Joseph. 

De BeU, Jud, i. 27, } 1 ; 29, § 2 ; 33, § 8 ; Appian. De Beik Civ, v. p. 
1136. 
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NoTB LXXCL, p. 196. 

The cruelties, deceptlonB, «nd tnsfidoDB of Herod the Great, fill 
many chapters in Josephus. (Ant. Jud, xy. 1, 8, 6, 7» &c. ; xvL 4, 8. 
10 ; xyii. 3, 6, 7, &c.) His character is thus summed up by that writer : 
— ** He was a man cruel to all alike, yielding to the impulses of pas- 
sion, but regardless of the claims of justice ; and yet no one was ever 
favored with a more propitious fortune." (ArU. Jud, xvii 8, { I.) His 
arrest of the chief men throughout his dominion, and design that on 
his own demise they should all be executed, (ibid. 6, { 5 ; BeO, Jud, i, 
33, { 6.) shows a bloodier temper than even the massacre of the Inno- 
cents. 

NoTB^LXXX., p. 197. 

Strauss, LOm Jenh i 84 ; toI. L p. 222, £. T. 

NoTB LXXXI., p. 197. 

Strauss grants the massacre to be <' not inconsistent with the disposi- 
tion of the aged tyrant to the extent that Schleieimachar lopposed," 
(Leben Jent, 1. s. c p. 228, £. T.,) but objects, that *< neither Josephus, 
who is Tery minute in his account of Herod, nor the rabbins, who 
were assiduous in hiackming his menuny, give the slightest hint of this 
decree." (L s. c.) He omits to observe, that they could scarcely nar- 
rate the circumstance without some "imtkHi of its reason the birth 

of the supposed Messiah — a subjeot on which their prejudices neces- 
sarily kept them silent. 

NoTB LXXZn., p. 197. 

Maorob, Satumal. ii. 4 : « When Augustus had heard, that amtmg the 
ehiidrm undtr two yean of offe wham Herod, the king of the Jewa, had 
commanded to he dam m Syria, there waa also one of the king's own 
sons, he said it was better to be the sow,^ than the son of Herod." 
Strauss contends, that •* the passage loses all credit hy eonjounding the 
execution of Jftt^foter, who had gray hairs, with the murder of the 

1 There ie in the orlgliud a plaj upoo the fliBUkritj of the Greek worAi to ** bog ** 
and " ion,** which k partly, at le— t, prBeerred In tniniilatfcm by teklng lioiBe to nibM- 
tata the fimiinlnt te the BSioaline in this void. 
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infimts, renowned among the ChristiBns ; " but Macrobius says nothing 
of Antipater, and eyidently does not refer to any of the known sons of 
Herod. He belieres that among the children massacred was an infiuU 
son of the Jewish kin^ It is impossible to say whether he was right 
or wrong in this belief. It may have simply originated in the fitct that 
a jealousy of a royal infant was known to have been the motive for the 
massacre. (See Olshausen, Biblach. Comment. toI. L p. 72, note ; p. 67» 
B.T.) 

Note LXXXm., p. 197. 

Josephus says, *< When Caesar had heard these things he dissolved the 
assembly ; and a few days afterwards he appointed ArcheUus, not in- 
deed king, but ethnarch of half the country which had been subject to 
Herod, . . . and the other half he divided, and gave it to two other 
sons of Herod, Philip and Antipas ; ... to the latter of whom he 
made Persea and Galilee subject, . . . while Batanaea with Tnchonitis, 
and Auranitis with a certain part of what is called the HoustW Zeno- 
dorus, were subjected to Philip ; but the parts subject to Archelaus 
were Idumea and Judsa and Samaria." (Antiq. Jud, zyii. 11, {4.) 
Compare the brief notice of Tacitus : ** The country which had been 
subdued, was goTemed, in three divisions, by the sons of Herod." 
{Hist. V. 9.) 

NoTB LXXXIV., p. 197. 

Strauss sayB» ** Luke determines the date of John's appearance by 
various synchzonisms, placing it in the time of Pilate's government in 
Judaja ; in the sovereignty of Herod, (Antipas ;) of Philip and of Ly- 
sanias over the other divisions of Palestine ; in the high-priesthood of 
Annas and Caiaphas ; and moreover precisely in the 16th year of the 
reign of Tiberius, which, reckoning from the death of Augustus, cor- 
responds with the year 28-29 of our era. With this last and closest 
demarcation of time iUl ih§ foregoing lest precise onm agree. Even that 
which makes Annas high-priest together with Caiaphas appears correct, if 
we consider the peculiar influence which that ez-high-priest retained." 
{Leben Jesu, { 44 ; pp. 300, 301, E. T.) 

Note LXXXV., p. 197. 
Joseph. Ant. Jud. zvii. II, § 1. « But aU who were of the kindred 
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of Ajrcbelatis refused to join thams^ilTes to blm, on accoiml of tlieir 
hatred towards bim/' Compare 13 1 } 2. 

Joscpli. De BeU. Jud. ii. 1, { 3. 

KoTE LXXXTQ., p. 198, 

StraasA, l^bm Jent^ i 4S ; vol. i. p, 34d^ E. T« 

Nmb LXXXVni., p. 198* 

Joi«pbiafl lay*, ** Herod the totrarch bad married the daughter of 
Aietos, imd had now Eved with her a long time. But haviog made a 
journey to Rome, he lodged in the houac of Herod, hla brother* but not ^ 
bj tbi aatnc mother > For this Herod waa the eon of the daughter of 
Siroom, the high-prieit Now ho fell in love with Ilerodms, this man's 
vnicj who w*aii the dnughteT of Axistobulus their brother, and the libter 
of Agrippa the Great ; and be bad the boldness to propoee marriage. 
She accepted the proposal, and it was agreed that fihe should go to live 
with him, whenever be should rotuni from Home," (Ant, Jud. xrnh 6* 
j 1,) And again: "Hcrodias^ tlieir sister, was married to Herod, the 
son of Herod the Greatt who was boiti of Blariamne, the dnugbttr of 
Simon the high-priesitj who had al^o a daughter Salome j sfter the birth 
of whom^ Herodias, in shameful Tioladon of the customa of our oation, 
allowed herself to marry Herod, the brother of her fbrttier hui^baod 
by the same father, eei^nrating from him while he wna liTing, Now 
thU man [whom abo married] held the offico of tetrarch of Galilee/* 
(Ibid. { 4.) 

^^E^ Note LXXXIX., p. 198. 

AMii, Jud, iTiH. 6, §2: **Now mme of the Jews thought that the 
army of Herod hnd been destrojxKl by God, in most righteouH ven- ' 
geanC0 for the punishment inflicted upon Mn^ mmmmtd ihe BapHaL 
Por he taught iJuj Jews to cultivate virtue, and" |o practise righteous, 
ness towards each otbeii and piety towards God, and m> |o eomi; to 
bipti^im. For he declared that this dipping would be acceptable to 
Him, if they uaed it, not with reference to t^ renunciMon &fcerkdf% 
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Mhtt, l>ut to the purification of the bodjr^* the soul having been purified 
by Hj^btcousness. And when othcfa throng^ to him, (for they were 
profoundly mOTed at the hearing of his words,) Hctod feared that his 
great influence over the men would lead them to some revolt, (for they 
fi^cmed ready to do any thing by his adviee ;) he therefore thought it 
much better to anticipate the evil^ by putting him to death, before he 
had attempted to make any innovation ^ thon to allow hijnaelf to be 
brought into trouble, and then rept*nt ufter gome re?volutioaary mpve- 
me?nt had comuenced. And ao John, in conxegtienm of the nt^mon of 
Jftivd, was wiii m a primm&r la tha aJbrt-merUwncd eatUa qf Maehtprtu^ 
and tmM there p^U to death" The genninenesB of thia passage is admit- 
ted even by SCrauss. {Lsbm Aau, j iS ; voL i. pp, 344-347, E. T.) 

Note XC, p. 198, 

Stnnias, lebcn Jem, L fl, c« The chief points of apparent dlfieience 
ore the motive of the imprisonment and the scene of the execution » 
Joaephu^ make^i fear of a popular insurrection, the Evangdista offent e 
at a personal rebuke^ the motive. But here (as Strauss observe**) there 
la no contrndiction, for " Antipas might well fc^r that John, by his 
strong c'cnaure of the marringc and the whole oom^D of the tctrorch's 
life, might stir up the people into rebellion egauvst him." Agmn, firam 
the Go?*peb we naturally imagiiie the prison to be near TibeaTas, where 
Herod Anti|ias ordinarily resided ; but Jo-^^ephus says that prison woa 
at Maeh»?ms in Pcrsieai a day*s journey from Tiberias. Here, however, 
an cMmiinatbn of the Gospels shows, tliat tlie place whsre Antipas 
made hb fcant and gave his prombo is not mentioned. It only appears 
tlmt it wan ntrar the prison , Now, asv Herod was at this timu engagt^d 
in a war T»-ith Areta*i, the Arabian prince, between whose kingdom and 
his own lay tlw fortress of Macbterus, it ia ** a probtibk solution " of 
tlie diiEcultv, tliaC he was residing with bis court at i'lacho^rus at this 
period, (Strauas, ^8, ad fin.) 
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NoTi XCIrt p. 108. 
PhiMp is said to have retained his tetrarchj tiil (he 20di year ofnbe- 

1 l>r. Biirtoa nrutcly tviMrlts on thii 0tpre«kin, tb»t Jt l» a t«v«rt ftJluiloifi to tlie 
€!bri»llaii doctniuj of '^ a. luptlani for tha rpinLp^oq of ntnV' ^^'^ f*Kawi iUp 4cqiia3at«pc« 
pi J&t^phm wjt2i tbo tea^U oT tti« ClirbtLauii. {Eteiu, liUL tol. L ]», 1!».) 
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lius. (Ani. Jud, rriii, 6, } 6.) HertMl Antipoi last bis gOT^rmnait m 
the first of Ca%jtbi. (IbidL di, 7.) 



NoTB XCn., p* 198* 

Atii* Jud. iTii. 12 ; xtoL 1 ; Dc BeiL Jud, ii, 8, j 1* " Now, whm the 
territory of Arehclaus tvaa fonned into a province, a certain proi^uriitor^ 
of eqiuMtrian raak among the RoroAm^ Copomus by name, wa» sent to 
goiram it, recetTing fifom Caeaar the power of life aiid death/' The 
procurators for this period, meatioiicd by Josephufi, arc Copomua, M. 
Ambivius, AnniuEi Euftis, Vakriuj^ Gratu% and. Ponliua Filatei {AtU* 
Jud, xYiU, 2, { 2.) 

Note XCIII., p. 198. 

Joseph, Ani. Jud. mviU* 6, f { 10, IX ; 8, § 7 ; xii. 6, § 1 ; FhUo^ In 
Fhccj^ p. S6S, D. E. 

NoM XdV*, p. 198. 

Joseph, AnL Jtid. xix, 8, j 2 : '« Now, iifter he htid rtngued three ftill 
yeora over the whole of Judaea, be fsaa ai the dt^ of Cmmrta, which was 
formerly culled F>trato*»* Tower. And there he? held pnblie shows in 
bonor of Ctt'sar, bavixig learned thai « certain festival was celebrated at 
that timet to make tows for his safety* NoW| at ihtd fust it al there tcere 
mscmhkd a multitude of those who were first in office and authority in 
the proTince* On t/ie second day of the hbAoits, putting mt a r<^ made 
fniimtij of mktTt the texture of which was truly wonderfUl, he came 
into the theatre early in the morning, T^Tien the first beams of the sun 
shone upon the silver, it glittered in a wonderful manner, flashing forth 
a brilliancy which amazed and owed those who ga^^d upon hira* 
Wbcreupon his flatterers immediately cried out, (though not for his 
good,) one fifom one place and oae from, another, — addrc^hig him as a 
god, — • Be propitious to m;* and adtling, ' Although wc have here- 
tofore feared thee as a man, yet henceforth we acknowledge thee to be^ 
of more than mortal nature/ The king did not rebukti them^ nor reject 
their impious flattery. A UuU afteft therefore, looking up, he saw an 
owl sitting upon a certain rope over his head ; and he immediately un- 
derstood that it w&s a messenger of evU, as it bad formerly been of 
good ; wb4;f tmpon be was overcome with a profotmd sadness. There 
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WHS lilso a scTCTc pnin in hk bowek, whieli b^gon with a sadden 
knee. Turning therefore to hU friends, he suid, — * I, your god, am 
now commanded to end my life ; and fate immedmiel*^ rt'proveg the false 
shoutB that were ju»t now addressed to me ; mid ho I, whom you call 
immortal I am now imatched away by death. But we muEt accept the 
fate which God ordains* Aud indeed wc have not li%*ed ill, bui in tha 
most brilliant good fortune/ '^Vhen he had said this, he waa overcome^ 
by the intensity of the pain- He was thcTefore quickly carried to i 
palaee, and the report went abroad to all, that be must inevitably ac 
die. > * . Being conBmned thus for five days in mteetsaum with the pi 
in hia belly, ho departed this life.*' 

NoTB XGV-, p- 10fi. 

Ibid. mx. 9, ) 2 ; " [Claudius] therefore sent Ctiepitii Padna as a 
procurator oyer Judieai and all the kingdom/* 

NoTB XCn., p, 199. 

Ibid. XX. 6, § 2 ; 7, J 1 ; "i^^ S, { 4, Agrippa H. bore the UllT 
king. (Ite BcU. Jud. n. 12, { 8.) 

NoTB XCYn*, p, 199. 

AnHq. Jud, six, 9, 5 1 ; xx, 7, \ 3. The evil reporta which 
from t\m constant companionship are noticed by Joaephns in the latter * 
of thtwe passages* They are glanced at in the well* known pasj^age of 
Jixrenali (.Sar. vi. 156-1 GO.) "That well-known diamond, made even 
more precious by being worn on the finger of Berenice* This jewel the 
harharian formerly gave to that unchaste woman, and Agrippa gave it 
to his sister, in that conntfy where kings keep the Babbath festival with , 
naked feet, and an ancient indulgence aUows the old men to eat pork,*^ ^ 
Compare TAcit EUt, ii. % and SI. 

NoTB XCVm» p, 199. 

Joseph. Afni. Jud, XX* 8^ 5 8; 9, § 7 : "The king had been intmsteS^ 
by Claudlui Ca»ar with the eore of Ihe temple.'* In one paasage {A^^t 
Md. XX. 1, { 3) Josephua say« that th&a« privilegefl continued to \m\ 
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exercised by the descendants of llerod, king of Chalcis, from Ms dc- 
ce&m to thtj aid of the war, But he here uat's the Urm *• desc^nd^nta " 
very loosely \ or be ibrgets that Agrippa 11, waa the nephew, and not 
the fion, of tluB monarch. (See Ihe note of Lajdiicf» Cyedil^Uity, vol. 1^ 
p. IS, note (,) 

NoTB XCIX,, p. 199. 

The procurtttorsMp of Pilate lasted from the 12th year of Tiberiui J 
(A. D. 26) to the 22d» (A, D* 36.) See Joseph, Ant. Jttd. jtyiii. 3, § I,] 
and 4, j 2* Felijt entered upon hk ofHc^ aa aofr procurator in the 12tli 
year of Clnu*iiU3, (A. D, 63,) and was Bticceeded by Porcius Festua 
early in the reign of Nero. (Jnl. Jud, xx* 7^ { 1 ; an^ 8| } 9.) 



Note C, p» 100. 

The vocillfttion and timidity of PHate appear in his attonpt to estab- 
lish die images of Tiberius in Jerusolemi followed almost imincdiatt^ly 
by theii T^ithdrawal. (^Ant, Jud. xviii. 3, } 1*) Hia violence is shown 
in his conduct towards the Jews who opposed hiA appU^tion of 
temple-money to the construction of an aqueduct at Jeru^nlcm^ (ihid? 
{ 2t} as well ojs in his trcatm^^nt of the Samaritans on the occii^ion 1 
which led to hi» removal. (Ibid. 4, ^ 1.) Agrippa the elder s-peaks of 
the iniquity of his govemmi^nt in the g^ongcst terms, (ap* Fhilon. i>^* 
ad Ctmimt p. 1DS4 1 **ha feared lest they should ejcamine and expose 
the misdeeds of his former procuraiorshipi the taldng of bribes, the acta 
of violence, the extortions, the tortures, the menaces, the rcpeatoil raur- 
dexs without any form of trial, the harsh and incesaant wuelty.**) 

NOTB Cl.f p. 190. 

Tacitus saya of Felix, '' Antonius Pelix exercised the royal author- 
ity in ft manner agreeable to the ba»ieuesi of his di^sposition, with all 
cruelty and wnntoimeas." {Hut. v. 9*) And u gain ; '*But his father^- 
whose surname was Felix, did not conduct himself with the same mod- ' 
eratJon* Having been a long time governor of Jud^a, he thought he 
could comtoit all crimes with imptmity, relying upon hia greftt power/' 
{Ann. xii, 54.) 

Josephus gives a dmUftr account of his government. (Ani, /imI, 
jtx. 8.) After he quitted office he was accused to th« emperor, toid 
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only escaped a pererc Hentence by the iafln^ce wHcli Hb brother Pttllaa 
pos$4<2iuccL with Kcro^ 

See Ani. Jwi. xi. 8, {{ lO/ll ; Bi?il* /«cL ii, U, j 1, In the latter 
passage Josephus aaya, **Kow Featus, haTing siicceedjed this man in 
the oifice of procurator, rcHeyed the country of its greoteiit scoiiTgo* 
For lie capturfd a large ntm^her of the robbers, and destroyed not a 
few. But Albinus, who succeeded Festu-«, did not govern after the 
lame in aimer. For it is not possible to mention any form of < 
whidi he omitted to practiae/* 



NoTB cm., p. lee. 

See aftw, Notes C. and CI» 

K OTB CIT., p. 109. 



m after the | 

i evil-doing J 



Here the accuracy of St» Luke ia very remarkable, AchaiB* Chough 
onginally a senatorial province, (Dio Cass, liii, p* 603 » E,,) had been 
taken mto his own keeping by Tibcriusi (Tacit. Ann. L 76,) and had 
continued under legate* during the whole of his reign, Claudius, 
however, in his fourth year restored the province to the senate, (Suet. 
nV. Ckmd. f 35») from which time it was governed by proconsiUs* St* 
Paul's Tiait to Corinth fell about two years alter thla change. 

Note CY., p. IM, 

Seneeu says of Gallio^ <<I used to say to you, that my brol 
GalHo, {tchom cilery body lotea rw much tis I do^ although no odo can 
him more,) while he was free from all other -vices, had a special hatred 
to this.** And again: '*No other mortal la so dear tg any one* as he 
IB to all," tQM«*^ JVo** m PFffifet.) Statius uses the same epithet, 
{Sjfhh ii. 7, IL 32, 33 :) '* This is more than to have given Seneca 
to tlie world, or to have been the parent of dear Gallio/' 

NoTB CTI*, p. 200. 

See Joseph. Ani. Jud, jrrii. 13, § 5 ; jcviii, 1, § 1. ** Mor^oTcr Cyre- 
nius came also into Judea, which had been annexed to Syria, to make m 
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vaitiatimi ^f thHt property^ aad to dispose of the money of ATchelftus* 
But the people, alLhougb at Erst they could liardly endure to hear of 
an enrolmetit, at length Buhmittedj" &c« The difficulty with respect 
to the titm of the tajung will be considered in Note CXIX* 

KoTB cnr*, p* 200. 

There was a Sergius Panliis who bote the office of consul in the year 
A. D. 94* Another held the wune office m A* D, 168. This latter is 
probably the Sergiijs Piiulua mentioned by Galen, (^duol, u 1, roi* n* 
p. 218 ; Be Prtpmi. { 2 ; toL xiv* p. 612.) 

Note Crnn^ p. 200. 

Cypras was originally an imperial province* (Dio Casm. liii. p. 504, 
A.,) and therefore governed by legates or propnetora, (Strab. kit. fl, 
j 6 i) but Augustus after a while gave it up to the Senate, from which 
tiroe its governors were proconsuls. (See Dio^ liv. p. 623, B. **At 
that time therefore he gave up Cyprus and Gallia Nflrhonenfila to the 
people, as having no further need of bis arms y and so proconsuls began 
to be sent to those nations.") The title of proconsul appears on 
Cyprian coins, and has been found in a Cyprian Inscription of the 
reign of Claudius. (Boeckh, Corp. Imeripi, Ko. 2632.) 

Noia dX., p. 200. 

Joseph. A*ii* Jud. xiv. IZ, jZ;IM BeU. Jitd. i. 13, f 1 ; Bio Cass. 
atHx. p. 411, B, This Lysanias was the son of Ptolemy, son of Men- 
nieus and seems tn have been king of Chaleis and Itunpa, inheriting 
the former from Jus fctheri and receiving the latter &om Mark Antony. 
See the passages above cited. 



NoTH ex., p, 200, 

Lysimias^ the son of Ptolemy, was pnt to death by Antony, at the 
instigation of Cleopatra, (Jo^ph» Aiii* Jud. at v. 4, { 1, certainly before 
the yeot of Rome Tie, B, C, 3^. (See Dio Casa. L s. e.) 

NoTB CXI., p. 200. 
So Strauis, L^m Jmt^ J 44; vol. i. p* 302, E. T. 
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Note CXH., p, 200* 

Tbidi p. 301* " We eannot inilci'<i prove that, had a yoimger Ljsft- 
nios existed, Jasepbus muBt haye mentioiififl bimi" &c^ 



KoTB CXm., p. 200. 



StmuiQ assames, without an atom of pn»of| that Abila (at Abilene) 
was mcluded in tho kingdom of LjianiaSt the contemporarj of An- 
tony, It b n^'fr mtMtioned as tL part of bk t4?rritoriGs, Indeed* oa 
Dr, Lee has remarked,' it seeros to be poinlodly excluded from them, 
A^ppa the First received ** tJie Abik of Lysanias *' from Claudiuaj 
at the very time when he relinquished the kingdom of Cbalcis^ which 
formed the special territory of tlie old Lytanias. (Josephs De BtM* 
Jud, iu 12, { S; Ant^ Jud. sdx. 5, { 1.) Thus it would appear that 
^ Jo^phns reaBy intends % different Lysanias from the &on of Ptolemy in 
I these two passages » Even, however, if this were not the caa^ his 
Iwlenee would be no proof tluit a £eeond Lyfianioa had not held a 
tetrarchy in these parts at the time of John's ministry. That Abila 
I Ibrmed once a tetrarchy by itsdf aeetns implied in the aubjoiaed paa- 
I iiige from Pliny — "Tetrarchics, each forming a sort of province, inter- 
I tact these cities, and bind them together, and these again are united 
into kingdoms, as the tetrarchy of Xrachonitia, of Paneaa, of AbUa" 
&e. (ff* N. T, la, ad fin.) 

Nora CXIV.i p. 201* 
See above, Notea IV*j LXXXIX,, and XdV, 

KoTB CXY„ p, 201, 
Strauaa, Xe&n Jem, \ 32 ; voL i. p, 301, E. T, 



Note CXTI., p. 201. 

See the Zeittchrifi far g^sthiehtliche Rechtiputenschafif voL Ti-i qnoted 
by Olshausen in Ma Bif^i^cher Commentar, (voL i. p* 125 ; Pp 116, E* T*) 
On the general question, nee Alford'fl Guck Testament t vol. i. p. 315. 

1 a«a 1U« Intfiratwn ef Md^ Scr^Ure, Irf>ctnr« VIIIm D- ^O^ note «* I Affl in49l>l«l m 
my Mfnd, Mr. MjuudLi fiir mj kaovla^sc^ uf tblj eiCtiUent work. 
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Nora CXm.t p. 201. 
Aid, Jad, xviii* 1, } 1 , See above. Note CYI. 

Note CXTHl,, p* 20L 
StiAUSS, Lebm Jem^ f 32, p« 204, E. T. 

NoTB CXTX:, p. 203, 

The folio wing eifplanationjB of Luke ii. 2, have been propoied : (l.) 
It has been proposed to take wftimi with Aw^y^t^J* to regpud K»^p&*» ii 
a ginutivo dependent on iny^a^^* and iJyr^Bwitoirrfs * &§ eqmval^at ta 

^yi#»^»f • or ^rti^*i{^tivTotJ The passage b then tran^kted, " This vw 
the first aaaeasmcnt of Cyremiiai, once gOTemor of Syritt*'* (See Lard- 
ner, Credibitit^t vol. i, pp. 173-175*> 

(2*y Only slightly different from this h the view of Beza^ and others, 
-which takes *' &T«t ** in the Bame way, hut regards ttyiM^^viLovrni Kvpn*tov^ an. 
a genitive abiolute, and renders the verae» ** This first assessment was 
Made when Cyrenius was governor of Syria." Both these eKplana^ 
tions suppose that Cyrenius made two asiiessmentsi one before be was 
actual President of Syria' and one afterwards. The former rcfardfl 
Cyremus as designated by his tub»eqitent title ; the latter supposes that 
be may have been called ■* governor " when strictly speaking he was 
not so, but had a certain degree of outhcirity* Two objectionB lie 
afrainst both views* I » The ordo r^rborum does not allow its to take 
" first " with ** taxing." 2^ No writer hints at Cyrcttiits having been 
twice employed to make a census in Palestine, 

(3.) A third explanation is, that ipii^ *•* is for vparifnt^^^ and that the 
genitive itw^tHow *' depends upon it* the construction used being analo- 
gous to that of St. Johni Bn irpur^ f/toit ^Vj^* (L 15.) The meaidng iS| 
then, ♦* This aasessmeut was made before the time when Cyrenius was 
governor of Syria/* (Lardner, CredibiUiy, voL i* pp* 165-173 j Alford, 
Greek Teif«m«»lt voL i. p. 311,) 

I Pirtt. t TAmloe, CiT cnr&lEieat* • Cywolal: * Tulnff. 

A aoTemtnSr or being KOTrernor, • QDvonior* 1 Uining boen gorertior, 

a See LarJuer, OeiiiMiUft v©L 1, |». ITI, note ^ 

• Cjri'etiliu g)uV0rxti]ig|^ or wbtn CjrreiDliu was goTomor^ ^ First* 

u Fanner. ti Of CyrealQs. » For he «na beiK« m^ 
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(4,) Pintdly, it Li mamtained that iyivrra^ should be regarded 
emphatic — imd tlmt St* Luke moims, elh I have suggeekd in the text, 
that while the enTolmeat was begxm a littJc before our Lord's birth, 
it was never JuUy executed until Cyrenius carried it thiotigh. Both this 
and the preceding explanatioil &?ein to be allowable — they are eompat- 
iblo with the HcBeaistic idiocn^ and do no violence to history. Am 
Laiduer has shown, there is abundtint reason to beHeire tlmt an enrol- 
ment was actually let on foot shortly before the death of Herod. (See* J 
the CrediUlity^ voL i. pp. 151-150,) 

KoTE CXX^, p* 202. 
See his ^hoH View of the Harmon}/ of the Evanffelittif Prop. ii. pp, 

NoTB CXXI., p. 202. 
Conrweti(m of Saertd and Profane MiaU^ift "VoL iL p* 505. 

Note CXKII., p* 202, 

Ani. Jud, xviiL l,'^!. After igpeakinf of Cyrenius as Bcn% from 
Bonie for the e:^fess purpose of effecting a ecnsuji, Joseph ua adds, 
*^ Now Judas, a Gaulonite, of the city named Gamala, taking as his 
accomplietj the Pharisee Sadduc, rmhed into rcbcUion, saying that the j 
impOBing of the trihute was nothing short gf downright slavery, and j 
aummoning the people to a struggle for freedom." He then speaks of j 
the suceesa of Judas' » efforts, and hia formation of a sect, which Jo- 
fiephus puts on a par with those of the rharisees, the Sadducees, and ] 
the Esscnes* ** Of the fourth of those sects of philosophy, Jwim ih» i 
Gd^kttm became ^e k&der ." (Ibid, j 6.) 



Note CXSHI., p. 202. 

Ih BttU Jud. ii. 17, § 8, The followers of Tbcudas *^ were scattered 
and hrottghi to no^tgkt,*' (Acts v, 36,) but thoae of Judas the Galila.^aa 
"were dispersed/* (IMd. verse 37.) It is in exact aceordanee with 
thi^ distinction that the latter reappear ia the Jewish wax, whik of ^M 
former we hear no^iLng. See Bean Alford's note ad loc. 

1 Was mwto, or took plioe^ 
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NoTB CXXIT., p. 202* 
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KoTE raXV., y^ 202, 

lb. xri. to, { 4 : *■ But at this tirn'O Jadn^ was agitated by ten th<M* 
mnd other tumidU^ OBd manif frmn ail quarters tMsh^d to arms, eitli€T in 
XhQ hope of their own advantage, or out of enmity to the Jews," 

NoTB CXS\X| p, 203. 

De Sell, Jad. ii. 13| j 5 i *' But the Egyptian false prophet brought 
njion the Jewa a hearicr woe thim thja. For this impostor came Lnto 
the country, and persuaded tht? ptople that he woa a prophet^ aud 
assembled about 30} 000 misguided men* Leading them about from the 
wildertjosa to the mount called the Mount of 01ive«, he thought he 
would be able from that position to force an entrance into the city, and 
having overpowered the Horn an gnrriJion, to oppress the people, with 
the help of the Boldicrs that would break into the city w4th Mm. But 
PeliXf meeting him with his Roman soldier e, anticipated hifi attack, and 
all the people joined him in }m defensive operationa ; so that when an 
engagement took place, the Egyptian fled with a small company, and 
the ffrmicr part of those who were with him were either destroyed or 
captured » But the rest of the multitude were dispersed, and each 
sought his own home as secretly as posBibki'' Compare Artiiq. Jud* 

NoTH CXXVn., p. 203. 

In the parallel passage of the Ajitiquities, (1. n* e«,) Josephus saya 
that Felix slew 400 and captured 200 of the Egyptian's followers. If 
he had really estimated their whole number at 30,000, he would scarcely 
have said, that ** very many (tXtltmn} were killed or taken prison ers^" 
when the loss in both ways was no more than 600 men. It has been 
sagaciously conjectured that the reading rfntt^ofiioni* phould be replaced 
by rrrffltfiffj^ilfatif,' having arisen from the ready confusion of ^A* with ^^^ 
or |A^ with ,A/ (Lardner, Credibiiliy, voL i* p, 227.) 



I 30^000. 



i 4^. * T\k arpelE letter wbSch itiuidi hi S^^OW. 

« Tb« Oiwk kttAT whldi it»aili Ibr 4,000. 
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NoTB CXXVm., p. 208. 

Ani, Jud. XX. 2, { 6. Compare Dio CaBSLus, Ix. pp. 671, 672 ; Tacit. 
Atm, xii. 43 ; Sueton. vit, Claude § 18. Eusebius mentions a faimine ,^ 
in Ghreece during the same rdgn. (CArontoo, pars. ii. p. 373, £d. Mai.) 
Josephus calls the fiunine in Judsea, to which he refisrs, <* the great 
fionine." (Am. Jud. xx. 6, { 2.) 

NoTB CXXIX., p. 204. 
Alford, Oreek Testameni^ toI. ii. p. 53. 

NoTB CXXX., p. 204. 

See an article << on the Bible and Josephus," in the Journal of Sacred 
Literature for October, 1850. 

NoTB CXXXI., p. 205. 

S. Ambrose, Comment, in Psalm, cxviii. { 37. (^Opera^ Tol. i. p. 
1206.) 

Note CXXXn., p. 205. 

Ibid. Eiplic. Luc. x. § 171. (^Opera, vol. i. p. 1542.) 

Note CXXXTTT., p. 205. 
IrensBus, Advera, Hisres. iii. 1. {OperUf yol. ii. p. 6.) 



LECTURE VIII. 



Note I., p. 207. 



Of all our writers on the Evidences, Lardner is the only one who 
appears to be at all duly impressed with a feeling of the value of Chris- 
tian witnesses. He devotes nearly two volumes to the accumulation of 
their testimonies. (See his Credibility, vols. i. iL and iii.) Paley does 
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not make any use of Christian writera to prove the lacts of Christianity ; 
he only cites them as witne«iefl to ihe early ejtistenoe and repute of our 
Historical Scrip turesfl. Butler in a general way refers to the evidence 
of the " irst conTertB*" (^4f*a%y, part ii, ch, 7* p< 291 ;) but omits to 
enlarge on the point. And this is the general spirit of our Apologists. 



Non n., p. 207. 

So Celffos, (ap* OrigeUt CorUr. Ceh. iii, 44.) So^ust endeavors to 
diminish the authority of ^e Apo sties, and first preachers of Chriis- 
tianity, by contrasting the darktiess of Galilee and Juda;^ with the 
enlightenment of "highly civilized Greece and Rome/' {IMtcn Jc4Ut 
{ 13, sub fin. ; voL i, p, 64, E. T.) 



Note m., p. 20S. 

Sfnwifl*a, ii* pp* 4S4, 489, 490^ v, p* 677; vi, p, 770* Clement 
believes the writer to be the componion of St, Paul. (See Strom^ n. 
p. 489 * ** I have no need to multiply words, for I have the testimony 
of the Apostoik Barnabm. Now he was one of the seventy, and was a 
CQ-worker mth Pmti" He then quotes from the extant Epistle.) 
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Note IT., p* 208. 
Oomra C^Uum^ i* { 63 j p. 378, B. ; De Princtp* iii* 3, § 4 ; p. 140, E. 



Note V., p. 20S, 

Professor Norton assigns the Epistle of Barnabas to " the middle of 
the second century," {GenuinenesM of the GospeU^ yol, u p* 347 ;) but on 
Tery insuiKcient evidence, Lardner giyea A. D. 71 or 72 as the proba- 
ble date of its composition, (^Credibiiilt/i vol. i, p, 285,) 

M. Bunsen, while rejecting tiie Tiew that it was written by the com* 
panion of St. Paul, puts its composition " about \5 years before that of 
the Gospel of St. John," or some time beft>re the close of the first 
century* (Ilippoiiftm tmd hU Age^ vol. i, p. 51.) 

The genuineness of the Epistle has been well defended by Dr, liee, 
who thoroughly exposes the comm<m fallacy, that, if the work of the 
Apostle, it must have formed a portion of Canonical Scripture. (See his 
Leduret on the Ifupirati&n of Hol^ Script art, Appendiac E., pp, 472-477.) 
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NoTB YI., p. 20D, 

See the iubjoined passages — »* In finoi by teaching Isfapl* and per- 
Jbrmhtff such te^Hders ^tid aii^nst and prpapHug, he showed his great love 
to IsTaeli But wlieti ho nfume hia own Apostha^ to preaeh his gospd <, « « 
tht-n he showed Mmself to be the Son of God»" (§ 6^ p* 150 ** Now 
the ^crrvantfl who perform this sprinkling* are tliey who preach to tis the 
remission of sinsp and the purification of the heart. Far he gave them 
authority to proclaim the gospid j and they are twelve in number^ for a 
testimony to the tribes j for the tribes of Israel are twelve/' 8i p* 2^-) 
** He him self wished to sufftT thus . , , for he who prophesied of him said 
* , . *Behold| I hair ffivcn my hack to the acoitt-gea, and mtf cAwAai ta huf^ 
JHinfft,* " (§ 6, p» 16,) ** Then they shall see him m that day, hacinff 
about hia body the scarlei robe reaching down to the feeit and they shall 
fay, ' Is not this he whom we set at nought^ and crvcijled, and pierced, 
and mocked r " (J 7, p. 24,) «* The? Son of God suffered, that his wound 
mijijht give ua life ; ♦ . * moreover, when he was ctudfied, they gave him 
viaegar and ^ to drink/* {j 7, pp* 20, 21.) *» And again Mosc« made 
a type of Jesua, [showing] tlmt it was necessary that he, whom thmf 
belifTvd io hart j^eriVA^d, should suffer, and should so become the author 
of life." ({ 12, p, 39,) •* What then docs the prophet say P * The a»- 
scjiibly of the wicked encompassed me ■ they surrounded me, as bees 
ti round the comb ; and they cast hi^ upon my raiment.* Tims were 
foreshown the sufferings of him who waa about to be manifested and to 
suffer*" {i 6, p, 18.) ** Wherefore we spend the eiglith day in gladnea*^ 
on which al^o Jesus roie from the dead ; and when he had ahowtt him- 
selli be ascend^ to heaven-,'" ({ 15, p» 4S.) 

Note VU*, p. 200, 

Laidner, CredthiUty^ vol* i. p, 289, et seqq ; Burton, Ecci^* Ektory, 
ToL i* pp, 342, 343 ; Norton, GeiiuhimeM, &c., voL i pp, 335-338 ; 
Bunsen, HippdyUti, vol, i. pp* 44-47 ; Jacobson, Pnefa^. ad S. Clem, 
Ep. p* x.-xvii., prefixed lO his Patrcs Apostolici, 



Note \TH., p. 200. 

The foUoiring are the pasiagcs to which reference is made in the 
text; *• From him (L e. Jacob) came the Lord Jesus ChrUt, as to hia 
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fleah/' (§ 32, p. lUO ** The a^^ira qf ihe mq;eitif of G&d; our Lord 
S^sua Cbiist came not with noUy boei^tmg and pride* altliougli A^ muld 
I hmt?ti thne «r, but witli humility/' ({ 16* pp, 60, 62,) " His mffrrin^i 

} were before our eyes/* (§ 2, p, 12.) «* Especmlly when we remember the 

words of the Lord Jesu^, which he ifpdkei teaching gentittieas mid hnp* 
tuffmriiig. For thufl he spake : » Be merciful* that ye may receive 
mcTcy ; forgive* that ye may be forgiTcn ; as ye do » so shall it he done 
to you ; as ye give* so Bhall it be given to you ; as ye judge* ao ehoU ye 
be judged \ as ye show jdndno^ bo i<hall kindneaa be diown to you ; 
with what measure ye metusure* with the same ahall ye be measured/ *' 
(§ 13^ p, 52.) ♦* I^t US look to the hiaod of Chriatf and let us observe 
how precious to God is his blood, whieh tms ah^ Jhr our taiv^ttion.** 
(5 7 J p. 34*) ** For the love which he had to us* our Lord Jesus Christ 
gave his blood for us* according to the will of God, and hla ftcsh for 
our flc*h, and Ma soul for our souls/* {$ 49* p* 178,) ** That there ahould 
be a future resurrection* of which he made our Lord Jeaus Christ the 
Jlrxt-/f*ttii$, by raising him from the dmd" (§ 24* p, 98,) " Now Christ 
was sent hj God, and the Apostles by Christ/* (^ 42, p. 118;) <* With ihe 
fail ajt^tiran^ye of the JJoly Spirit t the Apostlea went forth, preaching that 
the kingdom of God was about to come* Prtaehin^ thus throitgh mmiy 
eotmtric* amd titUtj from the first fruits of their laborfi, after having 
proved them by the Spirit* they appoints bkhop^ and drai^ia,*' (ibid, pp* 
148, IdO.) "Through jealousy and envy, the greatest and mmt JfiH 
pillan were persecuted* and came to a violent end. Let us set before 
our eyea the good apostles. Peter, through an unrighteoua envy* suf- 
fered, not one, nor two* but nuoitf troubka^ and so becoming a martyr at 
Inst, he went to the fitting place of glory* Through envy also Paul 
won the reward of patience, seven times wmiinff bonds, heinff comptUcd 
iojieef Icing stoned, becoming a preacher i^ the Enst and to the WeJit; and 
he gained a noble renown by his foith, hating iuught righteouancj^a to 
the wholff liH^fid; and having penetrated to the farthest west, he suffered 
murtgrd&m undtir th^ emperors" &c. ({ 6, pp- 24, 2$,) 



Note IX*» p* 209* 



Ep^ad Cor, ^ 47, p. 16S : "Take up the Epistle of the blessed 
Apostie Patd, What did he write to you firnt* in the very begin ninj 
ef the gospel. Truly he gave you a spiritual charge eoneeming him 
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eelf; and Cephas, and ApoUos ; for even then ye were given to par- 
tialitieB." Ctomp. 1 Cor. i. 10-12. 

NoTB X., p. 210. 

See Burton's Eedeiiaatioal History of the First Throe CetOuries, vol. i« 
pp. 197 and 367. 

Note XI., p. 210. 

Ibid. vol. ii. p. 23. Compare Pearson's Disputatio de Arnio gm 8. 
Iffnaiius or TYq^ano Antiochite ad Bestuu erat condemnatus, (printed in Dr. 
Jacobeon's Patres Apoatolici,) vol. ii. pp. 524-629. Pearson places the 
Martyrdom in A. D. 116 ; M. Bunsen in A. D. 116. (Higpofyhu and 
his Age, vol. i. p. 89.) 

Note Xn., p. 210. 

Two of these Epistles arc addressed to St. John, and the third to the 
Virgin Mary. They exist in several MSS., and were printed at Paris 
as early as A. D. 1495. Burton says of them, ♦« Two Epistles to St. 
John and one to the Virgin Mary, which only exist in Latin, do not 
deserve even to be mentioned." {Eccles, Hist, vol. ii. p. 29, note.) So 
far as I know, they are not now defended by any one. 

Note Xm., p. 210. 

Lardncr, Credibility y vol. i. pp. 314, 316 ; Burton, Eccles. Hist. vol. 
ii. pp. 29, 30 ; Schrockh, Christl. Kirch. Geschichte, vol. ii. p. 341, et 
seqq. ; Neander, Geschichte der Christl. Religion^ vol. ii. p. 1140; Kiste 
in Illgen's Zeitschrift far historische Theologies U. ii. pp. 47-90 ; Jacob- 
son, Patres Apostolicit vol. ii. pp. 262-470 ; Hefele, Patntm Apostolico- 
rum Operat 3d edition. Prolegomena, p. Iviii. 

Note XIV., p. 210. 

Euseb. Hist. Eccles. iii. 36 ; Hicronym. De Viris lUustr. c. xvi., (Op. 
vol. ii. p. 841, ed. Vallars.) The brief account given in the text of a 
very complicated matter, requires a few words of elucidation, and per- 
haps, to some extent, of correction. The twelve Epistles in their 
longer form exist both in Greek and in an ancient Latin version. 
Bleven Epistles out of the twelve are found in a second Latin version. 
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NOTES. 



Hkew!^ ancient, which pretenta num^f oii£ unpoitant T^ations fi-om 
the other, and U in general coiisidc?rably ihorier. Of these eleycn Epis- 
tles, the first eeTen, and a Segment of the eighth^ were found In Greek 
in tht* famoxui Mediceaii mnnuscript^ which eyidcntly gave the original 
tC3it of the shorter Lutin tram^don. The seven (complete) EpLjlks of 
the 5Icdic<;an MS, ore nearly, but not quite, idimtical with the seven 
Epistles mentbned by Eu^hius und Jerome* They oonsiat, that ia, of 
tix yut of the seven (viz., the Epiatles to the Ephcsians^ Magnoirfans, 
Tiiilliana, PMlndclphlans, Smyma.'fliis, and Polycarp,) together with a 
letter |o a ChiistiMi wonrnn, Maria Ca^oboHta ; and there is aUo m 
the MS, a fragment of the Epistle to the Tarsiana, The Epistle to the 
Bomiuis, which m placed at the end of the ahorter Latin recenisionf (a 
not in the Medicean :MS. ; but this i^t explained by the fact that Ihot 
MS, is a fragment- As it obscrvea the e,\iict order of the shortrr lifltin 
Torsioii, and seemfl to he the text — only BOmewhat corrupt — &om 
which that version was made, we may eonclude, that it contaLned on- 
ginnlly the same eleven letters. Thus we cannot base any argument on 
the identity of the Eusebian and Medieean Epi^itles. It ii^ not an e^tact 
identity; and the approach to identity is perbapa an accident. 

Note XV., p. 210* 

See Dr, Curcton*a Corpus Iffftaiiamtm, Introduction, pp, xxxiv.- 
Ixjcxvii. ; Bunaen, Uijfpol^iuf and his Age^ vol. i* pp. 98-103* 

Note XVI., p* 211. 

See Dt* Jacobflon'8 Preface to the third edition of Mb Patrm Apot- 
toHcit p. Uv. i Hefele's Pi-oi^ometm^ L s, c, ; Professor Hussey's Um^tr- 
iity Sermms, Preface, pp, 3tiii,-ix^i3t* ; TThlhom in Niedner's Zmtschnfl 
far- hi»iorisch& Tkeologif^ xv, p. 247, ot 8eqq,» and Canou Wordsworth in 
the English Mevieu!^ No. viii. p, 309, et seqq. The shorter Greek Rccen- 
aion is alao regarded as genuine by the present Kegiu» Professor of He- 
brew in ^le TJmverftity of Oidbrd. 



Note XTH., p, 211, 

The subjoined are the most iTnportatit of tlie Ignatian tesdmomc? to 
the fects of Christittnity: << Come together Ui one fiuthp mvn in Jesrus 

86* 
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Ohibt, wild was of the fiitnily of Darid accordm|j to the flesh, the Son 
of mim and Son of God*" (Hp^ad Eph. xx, p. 302.) **Fot Jesus Christ 
our God iou* bom of Mar^^ according to the appomtment of God, of the 
&eed of DftTid, but % fhe llolif Spirit. He was bom» and tms bapiisedt'- 
&c. &c* (Ibid, xviiu pp, 296-2!)8,) ** Three notable masteries were kept 
•f^ir^t from the prmce of this world, the Tirginity of Mary^ and the 
teth and death of the Lord/* (Ibid. xi^. p, 2f>80 *♦ How then waa he 
maniff'sted to the ages? A it&r iham in heaven, bri^Mer ihmi aU the 
other xtiirit, and its lustre was indeseribable, and the aortlty of ita ap- 
pearance caused great wonder/* (Ibid, jcix, p. 300.) ** Que Lord . . , 
was truly bom of a Tirgin, bnptizt^d by John^ thai aii rt^Metnatne^ mi^hi 
ftt fit0led by hintt and was truly mtikd to the cro»9 in the fleah for us^ 
Wider Pmiim Pikie <md Herod the tetrarch" {Bp. ad Smym, I. p. 416.) 
"We loTt the prophets also, because they too announced gospel tidinga, 
and hoped in him, and waited for him i in whom al-so they belieTrcd* 
md were saved in the unity of Jenua Chmt, being holy meUt and 
worthy of love and admiration, to whmn also Jem* Chiist fttWi? tesiimmijfJ' 
(Ep. ad Phihtdetph, v. pp. 39i-3&6.) »* On this account the lord received 
ike iHiUmeni upon his A^ad^ that he might breathe upon hk churcli the 
odor of immortality/' {Ep, u4 Ephei. xrii. p. 296.) ** He suffered traljt 
as he also truly raised himacif Jrmti the dead." iEp, ad Smym* n* p, 41 8-) 
"We no longer keep the Sabbath, but we Uve a new life €W the Lard^t 
da^^ on lehieh cds^ our lifs arme mth hma/* {Ep. ad MagneA. ix, p, 324.) 
*< The prophets looked for him aa thetr teacher : mnd therefoTe he whom 
thfiy juaUy expeeted, when he eame^ raLsed them from the dead/* (Ibid, 
L s, c») ** For I saw him in the flesh even after his resurrection, and 
I believe that he still exista. And ichefi he came to Peter and his fom- 
ponioner he said to them, * Take, and himdk met a^d eee that I Era not a 
"bodileas ipirit/ And immediatthj they touehed Aim, and believed/' 
[Ep. ad Smym. iil, p, 420,) "Now after hb resurrection he ate teiik 
them and drank with them^ as one in the flesh/* (Ihid» 1. s. c.) " Sub* 
mit yourselves to the bishop and to one another, as Jesus Christ to the 
Father, in his human nature, and as the Apoxttcs to Christ and to the 
Father and to the Spirit/' (£/?, ad Magnei. xiii. p» 328.) *♦ It is necea- 
sary therefore to submit to the eompany of presbyters, at to the Apos* 
ties.'' {Ep.ad Droll ii, p, 334.) " Not as Peter and Paul do I command 
you : they were Apostks, I am a naan under ieutence/' (J^. ad Mom, 
iv. p. 303.) 
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See Br* Cureton*! Corpus IffmUitmum, pp. 227-231 ; and M* Bimaea's 
Bippoltfius^ ¥oL i. pp. 92-98. 

Kqtb XIX., p. 2i2. 

See Jacobson'a Patrti Apoaiolici, toL n* pp. 484*612, HiU work is 
admitted to be gefflime, eren by M. Bunsen. {Hipp^iytutt Toh i. pp. 
2-^3-227.) 

Nora XXm p« 2I2« 

See aifeciaUy th^ following passages i ** Servants , , , walking ac- 
cording to the tnith of the Lord^ who became (A* servant oftM.** i\ 5, p. 
494.) ** We reraember also what the Lord said in his ti^chin^t * Jttdfftf 
7ioii thai ^e if noij^d^ed ; forgive and it shaii bcfor^iem yoii t be merciful,, 
and ye sbaU receive mercy : with wbat meastire ye measure, it aliiLlt be 
meiLsnred back to you ; ' and^ * bleaacd arc the poor, and they who are 
persecuted for righteousnesB* sake, &r theirs i« the kingdom of God.* " 
(^2, pp. 4Sa-49D.) ** Christ Jesus, who bore our Hns in hit mm body 
onihw trte ; who did no ttin, neither was guile found in hi» mouth ; but 
he endured aU for ua, that we might Eve through him." ({8, p. 502.) 
** Whosoever almll not confess the testimony of the crms^ ia of the 
devil." (} 7» p. GOO.) ♦* Our Lord Jesus Christ, who endured to bo 
brought ifwn to death for onr sina ; whom God raised, loosing the paina 
of Hades." (j 1, p, iSS.) " We believe in Kim who raised ouj Lord 
Jesus Chriat from the deadj and ffave him ^fotyt and a thrt^fie at his riff hi 
hand,** (5 2, p* 496;) «♦ Whom (i. e. tht* Lord) if we shall please* in 
thifl present worlds we ehall rceeive also tlie future world, as he promised 
uSf thai he watdd raise ua from the deadJ' (j 5, p. 496.) *"I bt'seech 
you all therefore , , . to exercise aM patience^ ichich aim ye Mee eximpti- 
jUd hefore your r^^j, not only in the blessed Ignatiua, Zotsimus, and 
Bufus, but also in others among yon, and in Paid him*elft and the rest 
of the Apoailet^ For ye may be assured that none of these ran in vain, 
but tliat they are all in the place that i» fitting for them, with the l^ord, 
for whffm also (hey mtfpred" (j 9, pp. 602-504.) •* The blesiied and 
illustrious Paul, who visited in perxm the men that then lived (tmony 
you^ and taught the word of truth in a correct and certain manner, 
and al.so, vhett he was ahtent, wrote ymi a tett&rf" &c. (j 3, p. 490.) 
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Note XXI., p. 212. 

See the Epistle of Irenseus to Florinus, preseryed in Eusebius's Ec- 
clesiasticai History, (y. 20; yol. i. pp. 359, 360:)— « The lessons of 
childhood are incorporated 'v^'ith the mind, and grow with its growth, 
BO that I can tell eyen the yery place where the blessed Polycarp used 
to sit and discourse, and his going out and coming in, and the nature 
of his life, and the appearance of his person, and the discourses which 
he deliyered to the multitude, and how he related his intercourse with 
John, and with the rest of those who had seen the Lord, and how he 
remembered their words, and what he had heard from them concerning 
the Lord, and concerning his miracles ; — how Polycarp declared eUl 
these things in a manner affreeable to the Scriptures, as he had recdyed 
them from those who were eye witnesses of the word of life." 

Note XXII., p. 212. 

Euseb. Hist, Eccles. m. 3 ; yol. i. p. 147 ; Hieronym. De Viris lUustr. 
X, p. 831, ed. Yallars. Compare Origcn. ad Rom, xyi. 13. 

Note XXm., p. 212. 

See the ♦« Canon" published by Muratori in his Antiquitates Italia 
Medii jEvif^ where the T\Titer (Hegcsippus ?) says, that "the book of 
the Shepherd was written yery lately, in our own times, by Hermas, 
while his brother Pius presided over the Roman Church as bishop." 
And compare Burton, Eccles, Hist, yol. ii. p. 104 ; Alford, Greek Testa- 
ment, yol. ii. p. 441 ; Bunsen, Hippolytus, yol. i. p. 184 ; and Norton, 
Genuineness of the Gospels, yol. i. pp. 341, 342. 

Note XXTV., p. 212. 

Hennas mentions the mission of the Apostles — ** Such are they who 
belieyed the apostles, %ohom God sent into all the icorld to preach,** (Past. 
iii. 9, § 25, p. 122.) Their travels throughout the world— "These 
twelve mountains which you see are twelve nations which occupy the 
whole earth. The Son of God therefore is preached among them, 6y 

1 ToL m. pp. 853, 864. 
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those whom he tent to themJi^ (Ibid. § 17, p. 120.) Their sufferings 
are indicated in the following passage : ** I said to him, * Sir, I wish to 
know what they have endured.' *Hear, then,' he said — ^wUdheatie^ 
9oowrye9, priaoiu, crotaes, for the sake of his name.' " (Ibid. i. 8, $ 2, 
p. 78.) 

Note XXV., p. 213. 

See Burton's Eede$, Hitt., yol. ii. p. 73 and p. 496. 

NoTB XXVL, p. 213. 

Ap. Euseb. Hiat. EoeUe, iy. 8 ; yol. L p. 280 : « Now the works of 
our Sayiour were always conspicuous ; for they were real. They who 
were healed, and they who were raised from the dead, were seen not 
only when they were healed, and when they were raised, but they were 
always yisible afterwards ; not only while the Sayiour sojourned among . 
us, but also after he departed, and for a long time, insomuch that some 
of them haye reached eyen to our own times." 

Note XXVH., p. 218. 

Burton, Eccles, Hist, yol. ii. p. Ill ; Norton {Genuimneu of tho 
Gotpels, yol. i. p. 126) says A. D. 160. So the Benedictine Editors. 
Bunsen and others date it eleyen years earlier, A. D. 139. (See JJijp- 
polyttu and his Age, yol. i. p. 216. Compare Bishop Kaye, Account of 
the Writings and Opinions of Justin Martyr, pp. 11, 12 ; who, howeyer, 
declines to decide between the earlier and the later date.) 

Note XXVm., p. 213. 

Burton, E, E,, yol. ii. pp. 128, 129. According to its title, the 

second Apology was addressed to the Senate only, (to the Senate of the 

Romans ;) but it contains expressions which imply that it was addressed 

to an emperor, and Eusebius tells us that it was actually offered to M. 

* Aurelius. 

Note XXIX., p. 213. 

Kaye, Writings and Opinions of Justin Martyr, ch. L p, 3. 
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Pftlcyj £tjfi*ff»e«, part i. ch* vii. p» 75. Pfofeesor Norton remarks, 
** Prom these work^ of Justin might be ejEtrocted a brief Qccoimt of 
the life and doctrine of Christt corresponding with that tontaincd in 
the GospQl^r and corresponding to such a degree^ both la matter and 
irordi!, tbat almost every quotation and reference may be reaiHly aa- 
signed to its proper place in one or other of the Oospek.'' 



NoTi XXXL, p, 216. 

The following are among the moet important of Justin's t^sti- 
monies : -^ 

L ** Now Joseph, who was eapoiwed to Mary, wished at flrat to pnt 
away his botTothed, thinking: that she had become pregnant by inter- 
course with a man, that ia to say, by fornication. But he was com- 
manded in a dream not to put away hi* wife ; and the angel who 
appcart-Hi to him told himp that what she had conceived was by the 
Holy Ghost, Struck with awe, thcr^re, he did not put her away ; 
but when there wns an enrolment in Judn?a» which then took place for 
the first time nnder Cynmius^ he went up horn Nazareth, where he 
. dwdti t© BotlUehcm, whence hia family originated, in order to be 
enrolled ; for his family was of the tribe of Juda, wMcb inhabited that 
part of the land. And he, together with Mary, was commanded to go 
forth into Egypt, and to be there witb the cliild, until tliey should 
recdve divine direction to return to Juda?a» Now the child was bom 
at that time in Bethlehem, and since Joseph had not ony place to lodge 
in that villngc, he lodged in a certain cavci in the neighborhood of the 
village* Thus, then, it happened, while they were in that place, that 
JIary brought forth Clirist, and piit Mm in a manger; w^here the Magi 
from Arabia found him when they came; , , , and when the Magi 
from Arabia did not return to Herod, as he bad requested them to do, 
but departed into their own country another way, as they were com- 
manded, and when Joseph, with Mary and the chlld^ had already gone 
into E^cypt, as they were divinely directed, Herod » not knomng the 
child whit'h the Magi had come to worabip, commanded the children in 
Bethltliem to be destroyed without distinction." {Diaiog* cum Tr^pkm, 
f 78,p, 175.) 
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2. "It was necessary that p!ie Bacrifioe»J should ceaw, according to 
llie will of the Father, at the coming of Ms Son Jcstii Chn»t, who was 
bom of a virgin of the mte of Abraham, and the tribe of Judah, and 
the family of David/* (Ibid. § 43, p. 139.) 

3i ** TTm? power of God came upoTi and ovcrsbadowed the Tirgint 
and caused her, though a Tirgzn, to conceive ; and the ang^l of God, 
who was «;nt to ihk virgin at that time, announced to her glad tidings, 
eaying, * Behold, thou elia-H conceive in thy womb by the Holy Gho^ 
and shalt bring ibrth a son, and he shall 1>e called the Son of the Moat 
High, and thou sbttlt cnH hifi name Jesus ; for he shall save M* people 
from their alns" {Apohff. i. { 13, p. 64.) 

4. *» Then said Trypho, » So you grant to na, that he was circumcised, 
and obstTvcd the other rites enjoined by Moses/ I answered, * I have 
granted it, and I grant it now/ ** (Dial, vum TVyphotK § 67, p. 164.) 

5. "Now this king Herod inquired of the elders of your peopk^ 
wh<7n the Magi from Arabia came to him, and said • We have learned, 
from a star that haa appeared in heaveui that a king has been bom iu 
your country* and we have come to worship him/ Then the elders 
snid tluit it ahould take place in Bethlehem, because it is thus ivTitten 
in the prophet ; ' And thou, Bethlehem/ &c. Now when the Magi from 
Arabia came to Bethlehem, und had worshipped the child, and offered 
him gifts, gold, and frankineensef and myrrh, inasmuch aa by a revela- 
tion from heaven . . , they were commanded not to return to Herod," 
&c, (Ibid, i 78, pp. 174, l7ao 

6- »*And there (i. e. in Egypt) [Jowph and Mary] remained in 
e^iile, until Herod, who slew the children in Bethlehem, had died, and 
Arehclaus had euccceded him.'* (Ibid, § 103, p. 1^8.) 

7. »♦ Now that the Christ, who was bom, should be unknown td 
other men until he should be gro^-n, as it actually happtncd, hear what 
was foretold on this point.'* {Apohg. i, { 35, p. 65.) 

S. '* Jesus, when he came to Jordan, was aupposed to be the mn of 
Joseph the carpenter, and was regarded aa a carpenter, for he perfonned 
the works of a earpenter when he waa nmoug men, making plough*, 
and yokes/' to, {Dial, eum Tnjphon. { 88, p* ISO,) 

9. *« And then, when Jesus came to the river Jordan, where John was 
baptising, Jesus went down into the water, and a fire waa kindled in the 
Jordan, and as he came up out of the water, his apo«tlC8 have testiHed 
in writing, that the Holy Spirit, in the form of a dove, lighted upon 
him." (Ibid, 4 88, pp. 186, 186.) 
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10, "For wMle John wna makuig Hb abode on tliL* banktj of the 
Jorduip and preaehirig tlie baptisiii of repentancei wearing only ev l^thefa 
girdli? and a garment of earner^ liauff and eadng nothing but locusU 
and wild hon^, men auspected that he wa» the Ckrifit* But he cried 
out to them, * I ara not the Christ, but the voice of one crying ; for 
he that U mightifr than I will come, whose ahoKS I am not worthy to 
bear/ " (Ibid. L e« e. p. 186*) 

11, ^»Now when [Christ] becnrot? a man, the devii came to him, that 
is to say, liiut powcr^ which is called the Serpent and Satan, tempting 
him, and striving to eauae him to fall, by demanding that he sbou]d 
worship him. But on the contrary he was himself destroyed and cast 
down, for Jesu^ proved him to be wicked, in demanding, contrary ta 
the Scriptures, to be wofshi|Jped as God, whereas he was an apostate 
from the will of God. For he answered Mm, ' It is written, Tbou shalt 
worship the Lord thy God, and him only ehalt tliou aeire/ ** (Ibid, 
} 125, p, 21S.) 

12, ** Now that it was foretold of our ChriM that he ahould heal all 
diBcasee, and raise the di^ad, hear the words that were spoken. They 
were these : * At his coming the lame shall leap as a harl^ and the 
tongue of the stammerers shall speak plainly: the blind shall see, and 
the lepers shall be cleaniied, and the dead shall be rai>^'d, and walk/ 
Now that he did these things, you can learn from the acts that wew 
dra^Ti up under Pontius Pilate/' {Apakg. L { IS, p. 72.) 

13* ** And from these things we know tliat Jesus had foreknowledge 
ot what was to be after him, and also Itom many other things which he 
!oretold as about to occur to those who believed on Mm, and confessed 
him to be the Christ. For even what we suffer, in having aU thin^ 
taken from us by our kindred, this he foretold as about to come upon 
us, so that in no respect does there appear to be any failure in hia 
word," {Dial cum Tryphott. { 36, p. 133:> 

14. " For Christ the Son of God, knoinnng by revelation from his 
Father, one of Ms disciples formerly called Simon, gave him the name 
of Peter/* (Ihid. § 100, p* 195.} 

16, ** For Ms changing the name of Peter, one of the Apostles, . . . 
as well as his chan^ng the names of two other brothers, who were swjna 
of Zehedee, and whom he called * Eoanej-ges,* wMch means ■ sons of 
thunder, was a signi£cant intimation that be was the Messiah/' (Ibid, 
I lOe, p, 2010 
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16. *' A certain foal of mmn was standing at the entrance of a vil- 
lage, tied to a vine. This he commanded his friends to bring to him at 
that time ; and when it was brought he sat upon it, and came into Jeru- 
salem." {Apoloff. i. { 32, p. 63.) 

17. " The apostles, in the Memoirs composed by them, which are 
called Gospels, have reported to us that Jesus ex^ined this upon them. 
Taking bread, he gaye thanks, and said, * This do in remembrance of 
me : this is my body ; ' and taking the cup likewise, he gave thanks, 
and said, * This is my blood.' And he distributed these to them only." 
(Ibid. { 66, p. 8^ 

18. ** On the day on which he was about to be crucified, taking three 
of his disciples to the mount called the Mount of Olives, which lies near 
to the temple in Jerusalem, he prayed, saying, • Father, if it be possible, 
let this cup pass from me.' And after this he said in his prayer, • Not 
as I will, but as thou wilt.' " {Dial, cum Tryphon. { 99, p. 194.) 

19. ♦♦ The power of this same mighty word . . . had a suspension ; 
... for he was silent, and did not wish to answer any one a word, 
when he was examined before Pontius Pilate." (Ibid. { 102, p. 197.) 

20. <* Now Herod succeeded Archelaus, and assumed the authority 
that was conferred upon him. To him Pilate, in order to do him a 
fiiTor, sent Jesus bound," &c. (Ibid. } 103, p. 198 ; compare Apoloff. 
i. § 40, p. 67, C.) 

21. «♦ Now Jesus dirist, when he was crucified by the Jews, had his 
hands extended, ... as said the prophet, . . . <They pierced my 
hands and my feet,' referring to the nails by which his hands and his 
feet were &8tened to the cross. And after he was crucified, they cast 
lots upon his raiment." (Ibid. } 35, p. 65 ; eompare } 38, p. 66.) 

22. *• After he was crucified, and all his friends had forsaken and 
denied him, — after that, having risen firom the dead, and being seen by 
them, he taught them to study the prophecies, in which it was foretold • 
that all these things should come to pass ; and when they had seen him 
ascend to heaven, and believed, and had received from thence the power 
which he sent upon them, they went tiBt men of every race, and taught 
these things, and were called Apostles." (Ibid. { 50, p. 73.) 

23. "And when he yielded up his spirit on the cross, he said,' 
* Father, into thy hands I commit my spirit.' " {Diai* emn Typhon. 
§ 105, p. 300.) 

87 
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24. « For the Lord remained upon tbe im almost imtil the erening ; 
and towards erening they buried him : afterwards he arose, on the third 
day." (Ibid. { 97, p. 193.) 

26. ** For there is no race of men whaterer, whether barbarians or 
Greeks, or by whatsoerer other name they may be called, whether Ixr- 
ing in wagons, or houseless wanderers, among whom there are not 
offered ^irayers and thanksgivings to the Father and Maker of all* 
through the name of the crucified Jesus." (Und. i 117, p. 211.) 

NoTB XXXn., p. 215. « 

See pages 204 and 205. 

Note XXxiii., p. 216. 

See especially Baur, in the Tabinger Zeittchrift filr TTieologie, 1836, 
&8C. iii. p. 199 ; 1838, fasc. iii. p. 149 ; and in a pamphlet Ueber dm 
Ursprung dea EpiscppatSt Tobingen, 1838, pp. 148-185. Also compare 
his work, Die IgnatianUchen Brie/en und ihr netteater KriHker, eine 
Streitschrift gegen Ilemn Buruen, 8yo., Tobingen, 1848. Schwegler and 
others hare followed in the same track. 

* Note XXXTV., p. 216. 

I xeSsT especially to the labors of Signor March! and Mons. Ferret — 
the former in his MonumerUi deUe Arte CriMtiane Primitive neUa MetropoU 
del Cyi^ianesimOf (4to, Rome, 1844,) the latter in his magnificent work, 
Lee Catacomhes de Borne, (6 Tolumes, folio, Faris, 1852-1857.) In our 
own country two useful little works have appeared on the subject — Dr. 
' Haitland's fhurch in the Catacombs, (London, 1847,) and Mr. Spencer 
^orthcote's Roman Catacombs, (London, 1857.) An able Article in 
the Edinburgh Review for January, 1859, (Art. iv.,) — to which I must 
here express myself as under considerable obligations — has made the 
general public familiar with the chief conclusions established by modem 
inquiry. 

Note XXXV., p. 217. 

See Bishop Bumef s Letters from Italy omd Swiizerland in 1685 and 
1686, (Rotterdam, 1687,) pp. 209-211. 
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NoTB XXXYI., p. 218. 
Speneer Northcote, JZomon CtUaeombt, p. 4. 

NoTB XXXm., p. 218. 
See Note IV. an Lecture yn.» p. 388. 

NoTB XXXYm., p. 218. 
Bdifibwrgh Review No. 221, p. 106. 

NoTB XXXIX., p. 218. « 

The groundB upon which Mr. Spencer Northcote bases his calcula- 
tion are these : 1. The incidental notices in the old missals and office 
books of the Roman church, and the descriptions giyen by ancient 
writers, mention no less than siiay different Catacombs on the diffeve^t 
sides of Home, bordering her fifteen great consular roads. Of these 
about one third have been reopened, but in only one case has there 
been any accurate measurement. Father Marchi has carefully meas- 
ured a portion of the Catacomb of St. Agnes, which he calculates at 
one-eighth of the entire cemetery, and has found the length of all its 
streets and passages to be about two English miles. TI^ gWes a 
leng^ of 16 miles to the St. Agnes' Catacomb ; and as that is Tipptr- 
ently) an average one — certainly smaller than some as well as Ivj^ 
than some — the 60 Catacombs wotdd contain above 900 (960) nifles 
of streets. 2. The height of the passages varies in the Catacombs, and 
the layers of graves are sometimes more, sometimes less numerous, 
occasionally not above three or four, in places thirteen or fourteen. 
There are also interruptions to the regular succession of tombs from 40 
occurrence of chapels, and monumem of some pretension, (areoedUtL) 
Allowing for these, it is suggested that we may take an average of ten 
graves, five on each side, to every seven feet of street ; and this caleula^^ 
tion it is, which, applied to the 900 miles of street, produces the result 
of nearly seven millions of grav^ if--' 

NoTB XL., p. 219. 

Ferret, Cataeombn de Rome, vol. vi. p. 101, et seqq. ; Spencer North- 
cote, Roman Caiacomba, pp. 29, 30. For arguments to ^ contrary, see 
Haitland's Ckureh in the Cataeombt, pp. 142-151. 
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Note XLI., p. 219. 

Thus we find such inscriptionB as the following : -* «In fhe time of 
the Emperor Adrian, the young man Maiins, a general in the army, 
who liyed long enough, since he sacrificed his life for Christ by a bloody 
death, rested at last in peace ; and was buried with merited tears and 
respect."^ (Maitland, p. 128.) And, " The ware of death has not dared 
to deprive Constans of the crt»wn to which he was entitled by giring 
his life to the sword." (Ibid. p. 129.) And again, 

eHCruPAHANYCrAAAHENYNOHTO 

HYrYAATTGnPcri«HAECYH«AMHA 

HAro)TAQTHEOCYNTHNnAK£ 

rEw«HAAANCHAAA«EGHT 

which may be thus explained — 

Qric Tvp6ifaws TaXXtft tmvctiPt 
tfOyvXarvf Tpta ^t coft ^fuil" 
17a rwa gvijtocovr nv watci 
Tttt^la avcriXXa ^cnr» 

Eie OordianuBt OaUia nuneiut, 

JugubUwproJSdef eumfamU' 

ia Ma, quieacunt inpace, 

TfieophUa ancilla fecit, ^ (Perret, vol. vi. p. 152.) 

Note XUI., p. 219. 

The entire inscription nms as follows : — ** Alexander is not dead, 
but lives above the stars, and his body rests in this tomb. He ended 
jf^^ff^ imder the Emperor Antoninus, who, when he saw himself much 
Azpassed in conferring benefits, returned hatred for kindness. For 
when he was bending the knee to offer the sacrifice of prayer to the true 
Ood, he was led away to punishment. O what times!" See Dr. 
MaStland's Church in the Catacombs, pp. 32, 33. 

Note XUII., p. 220. 
«« Dormit," ' " quiescit," ' «« depositus est," ^ are the terms used ; and 

1 H«re GonUan, the courier from Gaul, strangled for the foitb, with hit whole (kmily, 
reati in peaces The maid-aerrant Theophila erected this. 
* He aleepa. < He rests. « He is laid away. 
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from the same idea bmitf-places are called by the name which has 
since become common in Christian lands, viz., ntunr^pta, « cemeteries" 
or "sleeping-places." See Marchi's Monumenti deUe Arte Crittiani 
Primitive, &c., p. 63 ; Sj>encer Northcote, Caiaeombt, p. 162. <* In 
pace" occurs, either at the beginning or at the end of an in8cription« 
almost as a necessary formula. 

NoTB XUV., p. 220. 

Northcote's Catacombtf p. 163. The contrast in this respect between 
Christian and Heathen monuments of the same date is Tery striking. 
See MaiUand's Chwrch in the Catacambt, pp. 42, 43. 

NoTB XLV,, p. 220. 

Northcote's Cataeombt, pp. 50-64. Compare M. Perref s splendid 
work, Lee Catacombes de Rome, where these subjects are (almost with- 
out exception) represented. The subjoined are the most important ref- 
erences. Temptation 6f Eve, (vol. iv. PI. 31 ; v. PI. 12 ;) Moses strik- 
ing <heRock, (vol. i. PI. 34, 57 ; ii. PI. 22, 27, 33 ; iii. PI. 2, 6 ; iv. PI. 
28 ;) Noah welcoming the Dove, (vol. ii. PI. 63, 61 ; hr. PI. 26, &c. ;) 
Daniel among the Lions, (vol. ii. PI. 42, 61 ; iii. PI. 7, 36 ;) the TliiM 
Children, (voL ii. PL 36, 39 ; iii. 7 ;) Jonah under the Gourd, (vol. L 
PI. 67 ; vol. iL PL 22, 28, 39 ; vol. iii. PL 2, 6, &c. ;) Jonah and the 
Whale, (vol. iii. 16, 22 ; vol. v. PL 40, 57 ;) Adoration of the Magi, 
(vol. V. PI. 12 Magi before Herod, (vol. it PL 48 ;) Baptism of Christ 
by John, (vol. iii. PI. 52, 55 ;) Cure of the Paralytic, (vol. ii. H. 34, 
48 Turning of Water into Wine, (vol. it. H. 28, No. 67 ;) Feeding of 
the Five Thousand, (vol. i. PI. 27 ; iv. H. 29, No. 73 ;) Raising of LlM-ub 
arus, (vol. L PI. 26 ; vol. ii. PL 61 ; toL iii. PL 7, 36 ; vol. iv. PI. U^ . 
31, 32 ; vol. V. PI. 13, &c. ;) Last Supper, (vol. i. PI. 29 ;) Peter walk- 
ing on the Sea, (vol. iv. PI. 16, No. 85 ;) Pilate washing his Hands,' 
(Maitland, p. 260.) To the historical subjects mentioned in the text 
may be added the following :-t The Nativity, (Perret, vol. iv. PL 16, 
No. 84 ;) the Conversation with Oe Woman of Samaria, (ibid. vol. i. PI. 
81 and the Crucifixion, (ibid. voL L PL 10 ; voL iv. PL 33, No. 103.) 
The only unhistorical scenes represented, besides the parabolic ones, 
are Tobias and the Angel, (Perret, vol. iii. PI. 26,) and Oipbeus chaim- 
faig the Beasts, which is frequent. 

87» 
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NoTB XLTI., p. 221. 

Tacit.ilfifMil.iL 89, 40; Suet. vii.Tib.i26; DioCasB. lyiLp.618, C. 
Tacitus indeed nays, in speaking of the daimumade by Clemens, « cred- 
ebatur Rome;" but it was a fiednt belief; which Tiberius thought of 
allowing to die away of itself. And though his constitutional timidity 
pireTented him firom taking this course, he showed his sense of the nu- 
merical weakness of the dupes, by bringing Clemens to Borne, when he 
might haTe had him assassinated at Ostia. Nor did his execution cause 
any tumult, eitlier at Rome or in the proyinoes. 

NoTB XLVn., p. 222. 
Norton's OsmitfiefMtt of the QotpOi, toL L p. 100. 

NoTB XLYm., p. 228. 

Martyr. Ignat. { 3, p. 542 : *< The cities and churches of Asi^ receiyed 
the saint, by their bishops, and presbyters, and deacons ; and they all 
crowded around him, that they might if possible obtain eome portion of 
apirituai gifU** 

Note XIJX., p. 223. 

So Eusebius, who had the works of Papias before him, relates. Hiet. 
Ecdea. iiL 39, p. 224. •< [Papias] relates that a dead man wu raised m 
his time, and moreover that another wonderful thing occurred to Jus- 
tus, who was sumamed Baxsabas, namely, that he drank a deadly poi- 
son, and suffered no unpleasant effects, on account of the grace of the 
Lord." 

Note L., p. 223. 

Dialog, cum TYyphon. § 88, p. 185 : « Among us also you may see 
both males and females possessing gifts firom the Spirit of Qod." (Com- 
pare Apolog, ii. { 6, p. 93.) «For many of our Christian people, exor- 
cising in the name of Jesus Christ, who was crucified imder Pontius 
Pilate, have cured, and are even now curing, many demoniacs in your 
own city and in all parts of the world, though these persons could not 
be cured by all other ezordsts, and enchanters and sorcerers. But 
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ours haTe overcome and driven out the demons that possessed these 
men." See also Dyphon, § 39, p. 136 ; { 76, p. 173, and § 85, p. 182. 

NoTB U., p. 223. 
Miltiades ap. Euseb. Hist. Eccks, ▼. 17, pp. 351, 352. 

NoTB Ln., p. 223. 

Advenut Barttet, iL 32, { 4, (vol. i. pp. 374, 375 :) « On this accomit 
also his true disciples, recdying grace firom him, perform miracles in his 
name for the benefit of men, as each of them has received the gift firom 
him. For some truly and really expel demons ; . . . and others have 
foreknowledge of the future, and visions, and prophetic utterances. 
Others heal the sick and make them well, by the imposition of their 
hands. And even now, as we have said, the dead have also been 
raised, and have remained with us many years." And ▼. 6, (vol. ii. 
p. 334 :) « As also we have many brethren in the church haying pro- 
phetic gifts, and speaking in all foreign tongues, and bringing to light 
the secrets of men, for a good purpose." 

NoTB Lm., p. 223. 

See Tertullian, Apolog, { 23 ; Theophilus» Ad Autolye, iL 8, p. 254, 
C. D. ; Minudus Felix, Octav, p. 89. These passages affirm the con- 
tinuance of the power of casting out devils to the time of the writers. 
On the general question of the cessation of miracles. Burton's remark 
{E. H., vol. ii. p. 233) seems just, that «< their actual cessation was im- 
perceptible, and like the rays in a smnBier's evening, which, when the 
sun has set, may be seen to linger on the top of a mountain, though th^y 
have ceased to fisJl on the level country beneath." 

NoTB LTV., p. 224. 

The vast number of the Christians is strongly asserted by Tertullian, 
Apolog. § 37 : *< We are of yestiiil^day, and yet we fill all your places, 
your dties, islands, castles, towns, courts, your very camps, your tribes, 
your decurise, your palace, your' senate, your markets. We have left 
you only your temples. What wars we might wage, and with what 
energy, even against superior forces, we who are so willing to be slain. 
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ff it was not a part of our discipline, that it is better to be killed than 
to kill ! We might also, unarmed and without making any rebellion, 
but only disagreeing with you, contend against you with the liostility 
of separation only. For if so great a multitude of men as we are should 
suddenly separate from you, and retire to some distant quarter of the 
csrtfa, truly the loss of so many and such citizens wotdd undermine 
your dominion : yes, it would even inflict upon you an absolute deso- 
lation. Without doubt you would be dismayed at your solitude, at the 
general stillness, and the dulness as if of a dead world. Tou would 
look about for some to command ; you would haye more enemies left 
than citizens : but now you have few enemies, in comparison with the 
multitude of Christians." See also Justin Idaxtyxt Dialog, cum TVy- 
phm, i 117, (pp. 210 211,} quoted in note 81, { 25, p. 528 

Note LV., p. 227. 

The attempts of Strauss to prove variations in the story — irrecon- 
cilable differences between the accounts of the different Evangelists — 
appear to mc to have failed signally. See above, Note "XXXTTT. on Lec- 
ture VI., p. 378. 

NoTB LVI., p. 228. 

Strauss himself admits this difference to a certain extent, {Leben Jesu^ 
Einleitimg, § li ; vol. i. p. 67, £. T.,) and grants that the Scripture 
miracles are favorably distinguished by it from the marvels of Indian 
or Grecian fistbles ; but he finds in the histories of Balaam, Joshua, (!) 
and Samson, a similar, though less glaring, impropriety. Certainly the 
speaking of the ass is a thing mi generis in Scripture, and would be 
grotesque, wore it not redeemed by the beauty of the words uttered, 
and the important warning which they contain — a warning still only 
too much needed — against our cruel and imsympathetic treatment of 
the brute creation. 

NoTB LVn., p. 228. 

Strauss, Lebm Jesu, } 144 ; vol. iii. p. 396, E. T. The entire passage 
has been given in Note XXVI. on Lecture I. 






ADDITIONAL NOTE TO LECTURE V. 

* 

On the IdmttyhttHon of the BeUhaszar of Daniel unth BU-^har-uzur mh 
of Nabu-nahit. 

Since the foregoing sheets were in type, mj attention has been called 
by an anonymous correspondent to a difficulty in the proposed identifi- 
cation of Belshazzar with BH-ihar-uzur, son of Ntibu-nahitf arising 
from his probable age at the time of the siege of Babylon. If Nabu- 
nahitt (Nabonadius,) as suggested in the text,' married a daughter of 
Nebuchadnezzar after his accession to the throne, as he only reigned 
eetenteen years in all, BH-ihar-uzur, supposing him the son of this wife, * 
could have been no more than sixteen years of age when left to ad- 
minister affairs at Babylon. This, it is said, is too early an age for him 
to have taken the chief command, and to have given a great feast to 
•< his princes, his wivet^ and his concubines." ' The difficulty here started 
does not appear to me yery great. In the East manhood is attained &r 
earlier than in the West,' and husbands of fourteen or fifteen years of 
age are not uncommon. Important commands are also not unfrequently 
intrusted to princes of no greater age ; as may be seen by the instances 
of Herod the Ghreat, who was made govenuMT of Galilee by his £Eithcr at 
fifteen ; * of Alexander Seyerus, who l^eoame Emperor of Rome at 
serenteen ; * and of many others. There is thus nothing unusual in the 
possession of regal dignity, and an establishment of wives, on the part 
of an Oriental prince in his sixteenth or seventeenth year. If Nabona- 
dius married a daughter of Nebuchadnezzar as soon as he came to the 
throne, and had a son bom within the year, he may have associated him 

1 Page 171. t D«n. t. 2. 

a *' He hod now become a man,'* rays itfr Layard of a young Bedouin, << for he was 
about fimrUeH yean old.** (^Tbneveh amd BahyUm^ p. 206.) 
4 Joseph. JStnt, JuiL xlr. 9, $ 2. 
ft Gibbon, DeeUMOMd Fall, cb. ri. toI. i. p. 182. 

(441) 
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in the gOTemment when he was fourteen, which would have been in his 
own fifteenth year. This youth would then, in the seventeenth and last 
year of his fiither's reign, have entered on the third year of his own 
joint rule, as we find recorded of Belshakzar in Daniel.* 

Another way of meeting the difficulty has been suggested. Nabona- 
dius, it is said, may haye been married to a daughter of Nebuchadnes- 
itr Ufon he obtained the crown. It is only an inference of Abydenua, 
and not a statement of Berosus, that he was entirely unconnected with 
Laboroeoarchod. This is undoubtedly true. But the inference, which 
. Abydenus drew firom the text of Berosus, seems to me a legitimate one. 
Berosus, who has just noticed the relationship of Neriglissar to the son 
of Nebuchadneuar, whom he supplanted, would scarcely ha^e fiuled 
tonotioe that of Nabonadius to his grandson, if he had known of any 
relationship eziitiDg. At any rate he would not haye called the new 
king, as he does, « a certain Nabonnedus of Babylon," (No^owl^ nv) 
rAv Ik BafivXdws,^ had he been the uncle of the preceding monarch. 

My attention has been further drawn to a yery remarkable Ulustra- 
tion which the discoyery of Belshazzar's position as joint ruler with his 
fiither furnishes to an expression twice repeated in Daniel's fifth chapter. 
The promise made' and performed^ to Daniel is, that he shall be the 
** third ruler " in the kingdom. Formerly it was impossible to explain 
this, or to understand why he was not the aeeond ruler, as he seems to 
have been under Nebuchadnezzar,^ and as Joseph was in Egypt,* and 
Mordecai in Persia.* It now appears, that, as there were two kings at 
the time, Belshazzar, in elevating Daniel to the highest position tenable 
by a subject, could only make him the third personage in the Empire. 
This incidental confirmation of what was otherwise highly probable, is 
a most valuable and weighty evidence. 

iDaii.TiU.1. lYeneiab SYenein. 

ftDaii.U.28. » Gen. ilL 41-48. •Stth.z.8. 
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